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PREFACE 


This work was written in the last days of my teaching at the 
Lucknow University and suggested by its needs. Its title indicates 
its scope and limits. It deals only with imperial Gupta history, and 
not with that of the later Guptas. It seeks to bring together in a con- 
cise and condensed form all the facts and data which are derived 
from different sources, literary, epigraphic or numismatic, but are 
treated in separate specialised works. It will thus be found useful to 
both students and teachers of its subject, who will find in one handy 
volume all its materials collected and utilised. A special feature of 
the work is its account of the moral and material progress of the 
country achieved in the spacious times of the Gupta Emperors, and of 
the various institutions — social, economic, and adininistrative — ^in 
which that progress was embodied. It gives a picture of India’s 
civilization in some of her best days, the days of her national freedom 
and planning, of the beginnings of her expansion, and intercourse 
with Indonesia and China. It is hoped that it will thus have a larger 
and more general appeal' beyond the narrow circle of academic 
students of history. Another special feature of the work is its 
Illustrations, some of which, especially those of coins, are based on 
line-drawings to bring out more clearly their details which are 
somewhat obscure or defaced in the originals. The Illustrations will 
thus serve as useful aids to the study of the coins. Some of the 
line-drawings I owe to the distinguished Artists, Messrs Nanda Lai 
Bose, Asit Kumar Haidar, and P. Neogy, to whom I am grateful. 
There have been at places repeated citations of the same material 
where it had to be presented from different points of view, and in 
its various aspects. Such repetitions have not been ruled out. 

The method of transliteration adopted in the work is shown in 
the following examples ; Krishiia, Vamsa, Lichchhavi. 

The publication has been delayed by the prevailing difficulties 
of printing and by my deputation by Government to a Conference 
at IVashington (U.S.A.) in last October. 

1 owe acknowledgements to my following pupils who helped me 
in copying out my MS for the press : Abinas Srivastava, M.A., 
M. C. Joshi, M.A., Dina Nath Tandon, M.A., and B. Subba Rao, M.A. 
My thanks are due to Mr. Raja Ram Jayasval, M.A., for the Index. 



I am grateful to my friend, Dr Benjamin Schwartz, Ph.D., of 
the Indie Section of the Library of Congress at Washington, D.C., 
U.S.A., for his kind help in correcting the final proofs of the work 
at Washington. 


June, 1947. 


Radhakumud Mookerji 
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Chapter I 


BEGINNINGS 

Sfiiixces. The sources of Gupta Imperial History are of four 
classes ; literary works, inscriptions, coins and monuments. 

I* The literary works include: (1) the Purdims; (2) the play called 
KaumuduMahotsava composed by a lady called Vijjaka; (3) the play 
called Dem-Chandragiiptam composed by Viwkhadatta (probably 
same as author of Mudrdrakshasa, but traced only in citations con- 
tained in the rhetorical work Ndtya-Darpana, the hero of the play 
being Chandra Gupta II); (4) Sana’s Harshacharita; (5) the 
Mahayana Buddhist chronicle, Arya-Manjusn Mulakalpa, dealing 
with imperial dynasties from 700 b.c. to a.d. 750. To these may be 
added the records of travel of the two Chinese pilgrims, Fa-Hien 
and Hiuen-Tsang who visited India in the fifth and seventh cen- 
tury A.D. respectively. 

ii • The inscriptions are sources of much important and reliable 
history for the Guptas. They are incised on stone, and metal, as 
in the case of coppei’-plates, or in that of the Meherauli Iron 
Pillar inscription. Some inscriptions are chronicles of events, as 
is the Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samudra Gupta or the 
Mandasor Pillar inscription of Yasodharman. Others are records 
of religious endowments or secular donations. The donative 
inscriptions are more in number. 

' The Gupta coins throw light on both general and numismatic 
history. They present a wide variety of types as shown in their 
legends, symbols, standard or weight, and fabric. They show the 
progressive evolution of indigenous Indian coinage and emancipa- 
tion from the prevailing foi’eign and Kushan models. 

Monuments are also a source of both artistic and religious 
history. They illustrate different schools of art and architecture. 
Three different Schools of Art are distinguished as (1) Mathura, 
(2) Benares, and (3) Nalanda. As in the case of coinage, Gupta 
art set the standard for Indian art free of foreign influences which 
are seen in Gandhara and Kushan art. The image of the seated 
' Buddha at Samath Museum is taken as the masterpiece of Indian 
art, and of its Benares School, though by origin it is descended 
from the images of the Buddha and the Bodhisattva fashioned by 
the earlier Mathura School. Examples of what may be called the 
Nalanda School of Art are seen at their best at Nalanda and at 
Kurkihar from which typical specimens are gathered at the Patna 
Museum. As regards architecture, evolution of its different styles 
is seen in the various temples of the times. 
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the GUPTA empire 

These temples throw light on religious historj\ They represent 
the main religions of the times and their deities of worship — 
Vishnu, Siva, Durga, Buddha or Bodhisattva, and Jain Tirthankaras. 
The worship of Vishnu is • seen in the temples at Udayagiri in 
Gwalior and at Pathari. An Udayagiri temple is dated as early as 
A.D. 401 and shows the emergence of Gahga and Yamuna as 
goddesses. The famous temple at Deogarh in Jhansi district is 
dedicated to the worship of both Siva and Vishnu or Krishna. It 
is of the sixth century a.d. We may next note the Durga temple 
at Aihole of the fifth century and the fine sculptures of the Badami 
caves. 

Background. We may briefly consider the political environ- 
ment in which the Guptas emerged into power and prominence and 
became a new factor in Indian history. 

History after the Mauryas. The imperial tradition of the 
Mauryas did not long survive them. They were able to achieve 
the Vedic political ideal as defined in the Aitareya Brdhmana that 
a king should make himself the king of kings and establish his 
authority as the sole sovereign (Ekardt) ‘of the entire country 
up to the seas’. It was, however, difficult to organize the whole of 
India as a political unit. The coimtry is much too large for that. 
The unity of the history of India as a whole has been very often 
lost in the diversity of separate provincial and local histories. The 
Maurya Empire which had ruled over a Greater India extending 
approximately from Persia to Mysore was split up soon after 
Asoka, after a period of about 100 years, into a number of 
small States or kingdoms. The frontier provinces had already 
become a separate political entity under king Sophagasenus 
(Saubhagasena) before 206 b.c. if we may believe in Polybius. He 
as ‘King of the Indians’ confronted Antiochus III of Syria when the 
latter ‘descended into India’ but had to ‘renew his friendship’ with 
him. According to the Kashmir tradition, Asoka’s own son named 
■•Jalauka set up an independent kingdom in Kashmir and even 
extended its territory by conquests. In the interior, the Mauryas 
were sflcceeded about 185 b.c. by the Suhgas (of Baimbika f amil y, 
according to Kalidasa in his drama Malavik&gnimitram ) , and, later, 
'by the Kanvas. The Kanvas ruled only for 45 years, and were over- 
thrown in about 28 b.c. by a king of the Satavahana dynasty known 
as the Andhra dynasty. Kalinga also which was annexed to the 
Maurya Empire by Asoka became now a powerful kingdom under 
the Chetas whose heroic king Kharavela was a menace to Magadba , 
to the Satavahanas and even to the South. India was thus in a 
iState of great political unrest marked by struggles between 
different States and Powers for supremacy. 
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Foreign Invasions ; Greek, in the North-West, the situation 
was beyond control. It invited foreign invasions. The first of 
these invaders were the ' Bactrian Greeks led by Demetrius and 
Menander (king Milinda of the Buddhist work Milinda-Panho) 
who, according to Patanjali, besieged Madhyamika (near Chitor) 
and Saketa (Oudh) and, according to the Gdrgi Samhitd, occupied 
Pahchala and Mathura, and even menaced Kusumadhvaja or 
Pataliputra. The tide of this invasion was for a time stemmed by 
the Sunga emperor Pushyamitra whose grandson Vasumitra 
defeated the Yavanas on the south bank of the Sindhu (Indus?), 
as related by KMidasa in his Mdlavikdgnimitram. But this reverse 
did not prevent the Greek conquest of the Panjab where Menander 
began to rule, with his capital at Sakala (Sialkot). The extent 
of Greek authority and influence in India is indicated by the fact 
that the coins of Apollodotus and Menander were In circulation 
in the bazaars of Barygaza (Bhroach) in the first century a.d., as 
stated in the Periplus. . The Greek power in India, however, did 
not make much headway, as it was handicapped by factions led 
by the two rival Houses of Eukratides and Euthydemos. Of the 
former House, the king named Antialkidas has some Indian interest. 
He deputed from his capital at Taxila his ambas.sador named Helio- 
dor us to the Indian king Kasiputra Bhagabhadra of Vidisa (Bhilsa) 
where Heliodorus as a ' Bhdgavata’ erected a Garuda pillai* in 
honour of god Vasudeva, as recorded in his inscription on the 
pillar at Besnagar. King Bhagabhadra may be taken to be the 
fifth Sunga king named Bhaga in the Purdnas. To the House of 
Euthydemos belonged Apollodotus and Menander. 

Saka-Pahlava. Both the Greek Houses were overwhelmed by 
6aka-Pahlava irruptions in the first century b.c. There were in 
those days extensive race-movements from Central Asia. The 
Hiung-nu drove before them the Yueh-chis who in their turn drove 
the 6akas (Scythians) out of Bactria and other settlements. The 
displaced Sakas and their kinsmen, the Pahlavas (Parthians), 
found their way into India through the lower Indus valley from 
their settlements in Gedrosia, Arachosia, Seistan and Bactria. 
Thus Greek rule in India was supplanted by Saka-Pahlava rule 
represented by some powerful kings like Maues, Vonones and 
Gondophernes. 

Kushan. By the first century a.d., the Sakas and Pahlavas had 
in their turn to give way to the Yueh-chis led by the section called 
KuSh^s who under their leaders Kadphises I (called Kujala on 
^ coins) and Kadphises II (called Vima on his coins) established 
ilie Kushan Empire which was further consolidated by Kanishka I 
about A.D. 78, the commencement of the ^aka era. His empire in 
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India included Kapisa, Gandhara and Kasmira and extended in 
the east up to Benares and beyond. The eastern part was governed 
in the year 3 =a.d. 81 by his satraps, Maha-Kshatrapa Kharapallana 
and Kshatrapa Vanashpara^ [E.I. VIII, 176, 179] and the northern 
by his general Lala, and satraps Vespasi and Liaka. The great 
Kushans are taken to be (1) Keinishka I with his Viceroy Vasishka; 
(2) Huvishka (c. a.d. 106-138) who had as his Viceroy Kanishka II; 
and (3) Vasudeva I, (c. a.d. 152-176) . After Vasudeva I, the 
Kushan Empire broke up into a number of small States whose 
rulers imitated the coins of Kanishka I and Vasudeva I, and reigned 
in the third and fourth centm-y a.d. and gradually disappeared 
before the advance of the Sassanians in the west and north, and of 
the Guptas in India. 

Little Kushans. The Kushan Empire was already shrinking in 
the time of Vasudeva whose inscriptions are all found in the 
Mathura region, showing that his hold on the west was weakening. 
In the third century a.d., we know of four small Kushan States 
ruling in (1) Ta-hia (Oxus region), (2) Ki-pin (Kapisa), (3) 
Kabul, and (4) the Indian borderland. The Sassanian king Varhan II 
(a.d. 276-293) conquered Sakasthana and parts of north-west 
India. A Kushan king gave his daughter in marriage to his Sassa- 
nian overlord, Hormisdas (or Hormizd) II (a.d. 301-309) , while the 
Sassanian Shapur II, when besieging Amida in a.d. 350, made use 
of Indian elephants given to him by his Kushan feudatories. Very 
soon, this Sassanian supremacy was replaced by that of the Guptas, 
as will be seen later. The Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samudra 
Gupta refers to the precious presents sent to him in recognition of 
his suzerainty by these Kushan kings who are aptly described by 
the title, Daivaputra Shdhl Shdhdnushdhi. We also know from their 
coins that in the fifth century Kushan kings known as Kidara 
Kushans were ruling in Gandhara and Kasmira. 

Just as the Pan jab and the north-west were the scene of so 
many political vicissitudes through these centuries, the rest of India 
fared no better for want of a political equilibrium, 

Saka Satrapies. While the Sakas and Pahlavas were swept 
away by the Kushans, the dynasties of their satraps survived them 


1. The name Vanashpara suggests its connexion with the Banaphar 
Rajputs of the third century a.d. whose home is located by Sir George Grierson 
in eastern India at Buxar (=Baghaar=Vyaghrasarah) \_JBORS, 1920, p. 150]. 
Visvasphani of this family is stated in the Purdnas to have established by his 
prowess (mahdviryah) his supremacy in Magadha and status as an emperor 
by overthrowing the older Kshatriya ruling families, posting his own followers 
as kings in different regions (sthapayishyati r&jdno n&na deseshu) and 
inaugurating a new Kshatriya order. Ihe rise of this familv is to be traced 
to its early patronage by emperor Kanishka I. 
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at Mathura and in Western India. The Mathura Lion-capital is 
covered with inscriptions giving the geneology of the satraps of 
Mathura among whom may be mentioned as more famous Rhjula 
(whose coins call him Rajula and Ranjubula) and his son iSodasa 
who was at first a mere Kshatrapa under Patika Kusuluka of 
Taxila as the Maha-Kshatrapa, but himself became a Maha- 
Kshatrapa in the year 72. 

Kshaharatas. In Western India, these satraps established two 
independent ruling families, one of which had more than 300 years of 
history which was ended by the Gupta emperor Chandra Gupta II, 
as we shall see later. The other family had a much shorter history. 
Its founder was Bhumaka who issued coins on the model of those 
of Maues, Azes, and ^alirises, by keeping on their reverse the 
arrow, the thunderbolt and discus. He was succeeded by his son 
Nahapana in the first century a.d. He also showed loyalty to Saka 
traditions by having his bust on the obverse of his coins after the 
coins of Strato I. Their family name is Kshaharata which itself is 
derived from the Chhaharas and Chukshas mentioned in the Patika 
inscription of Liaka Kusulaka, their chief of Taxila. Nahapana 
had a daughter of Indian name, Dakshamitra, who was married to 
Ushavadata (Rishabhadatta) known from his charities recorded in 
his inscriptions at Nasik. One of these relates his victory achieved 
with his allies, the Uttamabhadras, over the Malavas, and another 
shows that Nahapana ruled over an extensive territory around the 
Gulf of Cambay, some of which was acquired from the Andhras. 
This led to Andhra-Kshaharata conflict which ended in the extermi- 
nation of this Saka power by the Andhras whose king Gautamiputra 
states in his inscription to have destroyed the Sakas, Yavanas and 
Pahlavas, and, more precisely, ‘ exterminated the race of Kshaha- 
ratas.’ The inscriptions of Ushavadata are dated years 41-46 of an 
era which may be taken to be Saka era, in which case a.d. 124 
would be a date in Nahapana’s reign. The Periplus of the first 
century a.d. calls Nahapana as Mambanos and his capital as 
Minnagara=Min-polis of Isidore of Charax, which is not identified 
but probably corresponded to an old form of Junnar near the coast. 

The Kshaharata conquest of Andhra territory was thus short- 
lived. Nahapana lost it as early as the year 18 of the reign of the 
Andhra king Gautamiputra Sri Satakanii. This is the date of his 
Nasik inscription which he issued from his victorious camp at 
Vejayanti (=Banavasi) and addressed to his Amatya ruling at 
Govardhana (Nasik). As Nahapana had reigned up to at least 
A.D. 124, the eighteenth year of Gautamiputra’s reign should be 
earlier than a.d. 124, so that he reigned from a.d. 106. The later 
Nasik inscription issued by his mother BalasrT in the nineteenth 
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year of her grandson Pulumayi (Vasishthiputra Sri-Pulumayi) fully 
Retails the conquests of her son, which in their turn were again 
lost by the Andhras to Rudradiman I, the western Kshatrapa 
king. Gautamiputra’s overthrow of Nahapana is further proved 
by coins. A hoard of over 13,000 silver coins was found at Joghal- 
thembi in Nasik district, of which 4,000 were of Nahapana and the 
remainder restruck by his conqueror, Gautamiputra, who called in 
the local currency and countermarked it with his own types. His 
son Pulumayi was probably the Satakarni whom the Kanheri in- 
scription mentions as the son-in-law of ‘ Mahakshtrapa Ru ’ (dra) 
=Rudradaman. That is why his life was spared by Rudradaman 
who ‘ twice in fair fight completely defeated him’ and regained 
much of the land conquered by Gautamiputra. 

Saka Kingdom of Ujjain. The end of the Kshaharata dynasty 
did not mean the end of the Saka satraps. Their other family, as 
already stated, had a more successful career. It was founded at 
Ujjain by Chashtana whose time is supposed to be a.d. 78-110.^ His 
son Jayadaman (c. a.d. 110-120) calls himself only a Kshatrapa, 
as the Andhras must have diminished his dominion. Tables were, 
however, turned by his successor Rudradaman by his victories 
over the Andhras. In his Girinagara (Girnar) inscription dated 
72=a.d. 150, Rudradaman speaks of his victories over the Yaudhe- 
yas of the north, Satakarni ‘ Dakshina-patha-pati ’ (lord of Deccan) , 
who married his son to Rudradaman’s daughter and was ruling ^ver 
Cutch and Kathiawar, Sind, eastern and western Malwa, and por- 
tions of Rajputana.^ In his province of Surashtra, he appointed as 
his Amatya or Governor a Pahlava named Suvi^kha, son of 
Kulaipa. He was succeeded by his son Damaghsada=D5majada 
who was succeeded by Jivadaman. Their later history for about 
200 years is not known. Chashtana’s line came to an end with the 


1. The Andhau inscriptions of the year 52=A.d. 130 refer to ‘ king Rudra- 
daman, son of Jayadaman, son of king Chashtana, son of Ysamotika’. 
Though it is not expressly Stated, king Rudradaman may be taken to be the 
grandson of Chashtana. 

2. The places mentioned in the inscription are ; (1) Akara=eastem 
MalwS (capital Vidisa); (2) Avanti=rwestern Malwa (capital Ujjain); (3) 
Anupa-nii^it (region)=VaUey of Upper Narmada with its capital Mahishmati 
=Mandhati or Mahesvara in Nimad district; (4) Anarta=:north Kathiawad 
with its capital Anartapura=Anandapura=modern Vadnagor in Baroda state 
(or capital Dvaraka?); (5) Surashtra=south Kathiawad (capital Girinagara); 
(6) Svabhra, the tract on the Svabhrainati=Sabarmati; (7) Maru (Marwar); 
(8) Kachchha=Cutch; (9) Sindhu=west of Lower Indus; (10) Sauvira=east 
of Lower Indus; (11) Kukura (between Sind and Pariyatra or Aravalli 
mountain as stated in the Brihat Samhita) ; (12) Aparanta=north Konkana 
with capital Surparaka; (13) Nishada, between Vinasana and Pariyatra= 
western l^ndhya and Aravalli. 
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death of Visvasena, son of Bhartridaman in a.d. 304. Rudrasirhha II 
and Rudrasimha III were the last of the dynasty, though not in 
its direct line. The latter’s coins are dated 312:= a.d 390. He was 
killed by Chandra Gupta II during his conquest of western India. 

Nagas. We shall now follow the fortunes of other powers 
before the rise of the Guptas. The Andhra dynasty of 30 kings 
ruled for about 460 years and came to an end after the third cen- 
tury a.d. In the meanwhile in the north, the place of the Kushans 
at Mathura and other adjoining regions was taken over by a new. 
people known as the Nagas who, according to the Purctms, ruled 
in the third and fourth centuiy a.d. King Mahesvara Naga, son of 
Nagabhatta, is mentioned in a Lahore Copper Seal inscription of 
the fourth century a.d. [Fleet,' El, Vol. Ill, p. 283] 

Bharasivas. Several Vakataka inscriptions mention Bhava- 
naga, sovereign of the dynasty known as the Bharasivas who were 
so powerful that they had to their credit the performance of as 
many as ten Asvamedha sacrifices following their conquests ‘along 
the Bhagirathi’ (Ganges) . According to the Purdnas, these Nagas 
had several centres of their authority such as Vidi^, PadmavatT, 
Kantipurl and Mathura and counted another powerful king named ► 
Chandraihsa who is taken by some to be king Chandra named in ' 
the Delhi Iron Pillar inscription. The political status attained by • 
the Nagas will be evident from the fact that the Gupta emperor-' 
Chandra Gupta II wanted to marry a Naga princess by way of an 
alliance, while a Naga governor was ruling in the Gangetic Doab 
even in the time of Skanda Gupta. 

Vakatakas. With the Nagas and Bharasivas are to be counted 
the Vakataka.s as their rivals for supremacy in northern India. The 
Purdnias tell of their first kings, Vindhyasakti and PravIra=Pra- 
varasena I succeeded by his grandson Rudrasena I followed by his 
son Prithivishena I whose son Rudrasena II was a contemporary 
of Chandra Gupta II. The Bharasiva king Maharaja Bhavanaga 
had his daughter married to GautamTputra, a son of Pravarasena I, 
just as Chandra Gupta II had his daughter Prabhavatigupta married 
to Rudrasena II. Vakataka power was at its zenith in the time of 
Prithivishena I whose authority was acknowledged in the territory 
extending from Nachne-ki-talai and Ganj in Bundelkhand up to 
Kuntala or Kanarese country of which he is described as the lord 
in an Ajanta inscription. The tracts in Bundelkhand were directly 
ruled by his vassal Vyaghra-deva. After Prithivishena, Vakataka 
supremacy in Central India was replaced by Gupta under Samudra 
Gupta and Chandra Gupta II. Western Deccan was ruled by 
Prithivishena I, but eastern Deccan which was under his vassal 
Vyaghra was conquered by Samudra Gupta, as stated in his Kran 
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inscription, while his Allahabad Pillar inscription states that he 
‘uprooted’ the rule of Vyaghra-raja whom it is reasonable to iden- 
tify with the Vakataka feudatory Vyaghra. The Vakatakas now 
took their place as a southern Power. 

Maukharis. We may also note here the supposed connexion 
with Magadha of certain other peoples. A clay seal bearing 
the legend Mokhalivam points to Maukhari rule in the 
Gaya region. Maukhari power is also testified to by three 
inscriptions discovered at Bedva in the Kotah State [El. XXIII] 
recording erection of sacrificial pillars by Maukhari MaMsen&patis 
in the third century a.d. The Kaumudi-Mahotsava mentions 
the Magadha king Sundaravarman defending Patalipiitra against 
the Lichchhavis in the time of the Bharasivas. This Sundara- 
varman is taken by Pires to be a Maukhari. To this is to 
be added the evidence of the Chandravalli inscription of 
Mayiirasarman indicating that the Maukharis were ruling in 
Magadha in the time of the early Kadambas, i.e., about the fourth 
century a.d. 

lichchhavis. There is again some evidence of Lichchhavi rule 
in Magadha. According to the Nepal inscription of Jayadeva II 
Lichchhavi, his ancestor Supushpa was bom at Pataliputra about 
the first century a.d. The Lichchhavis might have been ruling in 
Magadha since then and acknowledged Kushan suzerainty when 
Kanishka’s minister Vanashpara marched against Magadha. 

Lichchhavi power in Magadha may explain the alliance of 
Chandra Gupta I with the Lichchhavis. 

We have now set the stage for the emergence of the Gupta 
power in Indian history. 



NOTE TO CHAPTER I 


Along with the Bharasivas, Nagas or Vakatakas, the Puranas 
mention another people named Devarakshitas as one of the ruling 
powers at the time of the rise of the Guptas. Their territories in- 
cluded Paundra (northern Bengal?), Kosala (Oudh),Odra (Orissa) 
and Tamrcdipta up to the sea (Tdmraliptan sasdgardn). As they 
thus had their sway in eastern India and Bengal, they may be con- 
nected with king Chandra of Meherauli Pillar inscription with its 
reference to his victory against a coalition of the Bengal powers 
(Vahgas) and with the other king named Chandravarma of Susunia 
Rock inscription describing him as ruler of Pushkarana (=village 
Pushkarana near Susunia hill in Bankura district). The Susunia 
inscription describes Chandravarma as son of Siihhavarma. The 
Mandasor inscription of Malava year 461=a.d. 404 also mentions 
Sitnhavarma, son of Jayavarma, and father of Naravarma. The 
Gahgdhar inscription of Malava year 480=a.d. 423 mentions Vis- 
vavarma as son of Naravarma. The Mandasor inscription of Malava 
year 493=:a.d. 436 and 529=a.d. 472 refers to Gfoptd Visvavarma 
Nripa, and his son Nripa Bandhuvarma, as feudatories at Dasapur 
under emperor Kumara Gupta 1. Thus these three inscriptions 
testify to the following line of Malwa kings: Simhavarma — ^Nara- 
varma (a.d, 404) — ^Visvavarma (a.d. 423) — ^Bandhuvarma (a.d. 
436) . The SiriihavarmS of this list is counted by H. P. Sastri as iden- 
tical with Siinhavarma, with his son Chandravarma, as mentioned in 
the Susunia inscription, in which case Chandravarma becomes a 
brother of Naravarma. 

H. P. Sastri sought support for his theory in the curious geo- 
graphical fact that there is a place called Pokhraij in the Jodhpur 
State in Rajputana, with which he identified the Pushkararia of 
which Chandravarma was the king according to the Susunia in- 
scription. Sastri advances his theory further by supposing that this 
Chandravarma from distant Rajputana came on a conquering 
career as far as Bankura in Western Bengal and may be taken as 
identical with king Chandra of Meherauli inscription recording his 
conquests in Vanga and treating the Susunia inscription as another 
record of his conquest. The further history to which he is led is 
that this Chandravarma was the same king who was expelled from 
Aryavarta by Samudra Gupta after which he or his brother Nara- 
vaiml must have migrated to Malwa. 

This theory is, however, now proved to be totally imtenable. 
Pus hka r ana is now identified with a place nearer home at Bankura 
and one need not go as far as Jodhpur to find its equivalent. Be- 
2 
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sides, the other inscriptions mentioned above do "not at all refer 
to Chandravarmia in their list of kings. His place in that list is 
only inferred from the name Siihhavarma in that list, who was 
quite a different person whose son is mentioned as Naravarma and 
not Chandravarma, as mentioned in the Susunia inscription. Thus 
3astri’s fallacy lay in fastening upon Siihhavarma as the connecting 
link between the Susunia and the Malwa inscriptions. 

The difficulty now remains as to the identity of king Chandra- 
varmia and of king Chandra of Meherauli inscription, who was 
defeated by Samudra Gupta. A plausible theory is to treat Chandra 
as the conqueror of Bengal as a king of the Devarakshitas who 
ruled in Bengal about this time. After his death, king Chandra- 
varma of Pushkarana emerged into prominence till he was disposed 
of by Samudra Gupta. 

It is not also possible to equate king Chandra of Meherauli 
inscription with emperor Chandra Gupta I as has been done by 
some. King Chandra is given a long reign in the inscription 
(suchir&n) with which Chandra Gupta I is not credited, while his 
dominion extended from Magadha along the course of the Ganges 
up to Prayaga and Saketa without including any part of Vahga. 
It is Samudra Gupta whose dominion counted as its subjects the 
kingdoms of Samatata (lower and eastern Bengal) and Di^aka 
(probably northern Bengal or Tipperah district). But it is not 
dear how and by whom Bengal proper was annexed to the Gupta 
empire. This question is discussed later. [Some of these sugges- 
tions I owe to Dr B. C. Sen’s comprehensive treatise. Some 
Historical Aspects of the Inscriptions of Bengal, Calcutta 
University.] 



CH.APTER 11 


SRI GUPTA AND GHATOTKACHA 
(c. A.D. 240-280.) (c. 280-319 a.d.) 

Origin ; Sri Gupta (c. a.d. 240-280) . Like all things great, 
the Gupta Empire grew out of small beginnings which 
are shrouded in obscurity. The first evidence of Gupta 
connexion with Magadha comes from a foreign source. The 
Chinese traveller I-tsing, who came to India in a.d. 672 
heard of ‘Maharaja Sri-Gupta (Che-li-ki-to) who built a 
temple near Mrigasikhavana for Chinese pilgrims and endowed 
it with 24 villages’. This was done ‘500 years before’. 1-tsing 
stated this in a.d, 690 and so Sri-Gupta must have ruled 
about A.D. 190. But the time of an gyent reported 500 years later 
cannot be strictly accurate. Some margin of error may be allowed. 
We find that the Gupta inscriptions mention ‘Maharaja Sri-Gupta’ 
as the founder of the dynasty who is also aptly called Adiraja in 
the Poona plates of Prabhavatigupta Vakataka [EJ. XV. No. 4, p. 43] 
and he may be identified with the Gupta king mentioned by 1-tsing 
who gives him the same name and title. We may further note that 
Mrigasikhavana along with the villages granted to its monastery 
were all situated within Magadha and Giipta territory. I-tsing 
informs us that the aforesaid park' was ‘about 50 stages east of 
N^anda down the Ganges’, while Nalanda was ‘7 stages to the 
north-east of Mahabodhi’. This shows that I-tsing’s ‘stage’ was 
about 5 or 6 miles. On the basis of this calculation, the terri- 
tory of Gupta will have to be extended up to the Murshidabad 
district at a distance of 250 miles from Nalanda in Bihar Sharif. 
Now as to the probable date of Sri-Gupta, following the dates of his 
successors, we may take it to be a.d. 240-280, giving to his son Gha- 
totkacha the period a.d. 280-319 for his reign. Thus there is a 
difference of only about 50 years from I-tsing’s computation which 
was given as a mere guess and not the result of any precise cal- 
culation. 

We may further note that the name of this king is to be taken 
as ‘Gupta’ and the prefix ‘§rl’ as an honorific, as is shown in all 
the names of the Gupta emperors mentioned in their inscriptions. 
"Where Sn is a part of the name as in Srimati in inscription No. 46 
of Fleet, the prefix Sri will still be added in the case of royalty, 
whence !SrI-:6runatI [Ibid]. Nor is the name Gupta by itself 
objectionable. We have analogous names like Datta or Rakshita 
in olden times, or such abbreviated names as Devaka for Deva- 
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dattaka [Katyayana’s Vdrttika on Pacini, VII, 3, 45] or Harsha for 

Harsha-Vardhana. 

Gupta figures in the inscription as a ‘great king’, Maharaja. 
This points to earlier origins of liis family but these are not 
traceable. 

The Gupta kings were of the gotra known as Dhdraiia, as is 
stated in the Poona copper-plate inscription of Prabhavatigupta, the 
Vakataka queen, who was a daughter of Chandra Gupta II and his 
wife Kuberanaga born of the Naga family [El, XV, 41f]. 

Ghatotkacha. (c. a.d. 280-319). The inscriptions name Ma- 
h^aja Ghatotkacha as the successor of Gupta. He should not be 
confused with Ghatotkachagupta named on some seals found at 
Vaiiali which was not part of the Gupta kingdom in his time. Gha- 
totkachagupta issued those seals in his capacity as the chief officer of 
the province (Bhukti) whose headquarters were at Vai^li in the 
Empire of Chandra Gu^ta II. He might have been a 
scion of the royal family, as indicated in the prefix 
iSn added to his name, but he is not called Maharaja. 
He is called on the seals a Kumaramatya, a Minister in 
attendance on the Prince who was ‘Maharaja Govinda Gupta’, a 
son of emperor Chandra Gupta II by his queen ‘Mahadevi Dhruva- 
svamini’, and serving as Viceroy at Vai^I but did not succeed 
his father on the Gupta imperial throne. It is possible that he may 
have been the same person mentioned as Governor of Eran ih the 
Tumain inscription in central India of the year 116 (=a.d. 435) 
[M.B. Garde in I A, 1920, p. 114]. 



Chapter III 


CHANDRA GUPTA 1 
(c. A.D. 319-335 ?) 

His Conquests. While his two ancestors are each given the 
title of Maharaja, Chandra Gupta I is described in the inscriptions 
as Mahdrdjddhiraja, ‘king of kings’ or Emperor. He is thus taken 
to be the founder of the Gupta Empire. The title of ‘King of 
Kings’ must have been acquired by his conquests by which he was 
able to rule over an extensive territory. Unfortunately, there is not 
much known about his conquests and the exact extent of his terri- 
tory. According to the Purdnas, ‘the kings born of the Gupta 
famil y will ru le over the territories (Janapadas) ~ situated along the 
Ganges (anu- Gangd ) su ch as Prayaga, baketa (Oudh) , an d Mag a- 
dha.’ "rhis description of Gupta dominion applies to~what it was 
before Samudra Gupta had achieved his extensive conquests which 
made him the paramount sovereign over a large part of India. 
Therefore, the passage from the Purdnas may be taken to describe 
the extent of Gupta territory under Chandra Gupta I. 

Prayaga. We have no details preserved as to his conquest of 
Prayaga or Saketa. Certain inscriptions discovered at Bhite bring 
to light three kings associated with Prayaga, viz., Maharaja Gauta- 
mlputra SrI-Sivamegha, Rajan Vashishthiputra Bhimasena whom 
Sir John Marshall assigns to the second or third century A.D., 
and Maharaja Gautamiputra Vrishadhvaja of the third or fourth 
century a.d. 

Vaisali. As regards Magadha which may be taken to be south 
Bihar, it does not seem to include Vai^li as a part of 
the kingdom of Chandra Gupta I. But it may be noted 
that in the Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samudra Gupta, 
Nepal is mentioned as a State on the frontiers of his dominion, while 
what are known as ‘Chandra Gupta Coins’ associate the Lich- 
chhavis with his sovereignty as the result of his marriage with 
their princess named ‘Queen (Mahadevi) Kumaradevi’ in the in- 
scriptions and ‘Sri Kumm-adevI’ on the aforesaid coins. 

Magadha. Some light is thrown on Chandra Gupta’s conquest 
of Magadha by literary texts but it is a doubtful light, because the 
texts are much later than the events. 

Evidence of ‘Kaumudi-Mahotsava’. According to the Kaumudv 
Mahotsava, Magadha was then held by the dynasty (Magadha^- 
kula) of Sundaravarman (supposed to be a Maukhari) who died 
jn the defence of Pataliputra (Kusumapura) against the attack 
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launched by his adopted son Cha^jj^Usena helped by the Lich- 
chhavis whose princess he had married. Chandasena as king of 
Magadha had to leave Pataliputra to quell a revolt of his governors 
among the Sabaras and Pulindas on the frontiers of Magadlia. Ad- 
vantage was taken of his absence from the capital by a conspiracy 
which called back to the throne the last king’s son Kalyanavar- 
'Tnan whose power was strengthened by his marriage with a 
daughter of Kirtisheija, the Yadava king of Mathura. He cele- 
brated his restoration to the throne of Magadha by the festival of 
Kaumudir-Mahotsava, the subject of the drama. The drama 
condemns the Lichchhavis as Mlechchhas and Chandasena as a 
Karaskara. Perhaps the Guptas might have been Karaskara Jatas 
and were settled somewhere on the borders of Magadha vmder 
Bharaava suzerainty. 

It has been suggested that Chandasena of the play may be 
identified with Chandra Gupta I whose marriage with the Lich- 
chhavi princess had helped him to the throne of Magadha. The 
Lichchhavi alliance is the link of connexion between the drama 
and the inscriptions. Other stories of the drama, however, have 
no historical value. It condemns Chandasena as a usurper and of 
low caste whom the citizens of Magadha could not tolerate and 
drove him to die as an exile. Such a story does not support the 
identification of Chandasena with Chandra Gupta I. 

Another suggestion in support of the historical value of the 
drama is that the Kota Kula mentioned in the Allahabad Pillar 
inscription may be taken to be Magadha Kula of the drama and 
that Kota Kulaja of the inscription is no other than Kalyanavarman 
whose defeat by Samudra Gupta must have been recorded in 
certain missing syllables of line 13 of the inscription, while the 
inscription definitely tells that Samudra Gupta defeated Nagasena, 
King of Mathura, who was the brother-in-law of Kalyanavarman 
in the drama. Nagasena is taken to be the son of King Kirtishe^ia 
of MathurS, the father-in-law of KalyaJiavarman. 

This argument is somewhat far-fetched. The outstanding fact 
of the drama is against history and cannot be explained away. It 
is the extermination of the entire family of Chandasenq (Vatsanu- 
handhali nihitah Chavdasenahatakah) . 

Evidence of Coins'. We may take it for granted that imvachiev- 
ing his conquests and position as Enperor, Chandra Gupta I was 
materially helped by his Lichchhavi alliance of which even his 
illustrious progeny were so proud, and constantly making mention 
in their inscriptions. Samudra Gupta first proudly declares him- 
self as a Lickckkavidaukitra in his inscription, and not as a Gupta- 
pautra, although it is more usual to trace one’s lineage on the 
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father’s side, The importance of the alliance thus aflBrmed in the 
inscriptions is also celebrated by the issue by Samudra Gupta of 
special coins commemorating the event. These coins (which were 
found in Burdwan, Gaya, and Ayodhya) portray the marriage, 
some showing the husband offering with right hand a ring to his 
wife. They also bear the legends, Chandra or Chandragupta on 
obverse, and Kumaradevi or Sri Kiimaradevl on reverse, and on 
left; while on I’everse, and on right, there is the significant legend, 
iLichchhavayah, the Lichchhavis as a people to whom belonged the 
/princess, and the Gupta Empire at its foundation . owed so much. 
The conjecture may be hazarded that these coins were in circula- 
tion in Lichchhavi territory which now passed into the possession 
of Chandra Gupta I as one of the results of his Lichchhavi alliance. 

The date of this matrimonial alliance may be roughly taken to 
be A.D. 308, if Chandra Gupta’s son Samudra Gupta is taken to be 
his eldest son, and to have succeeded him on the throne in a.d. 335, 
when he should have been at least 25 years old for purposes of 
efficient kingship. Hindu legal texts point to the age of 25 years 
for kingship. 

Gupta Era. According to Fleet, Chandra Gupta I marked his 
accession to the throne of Magadha by founding an era of which 
the first year was a.d. 319-320. Fleet also states that this era was 
also that of the Lichchhavis of Nepal from whom it was taken over 
by Chandra Gupta I who was so intimately connected ^with them. 
The time of Jayadeva I of Nepal approximates closely to a.d. 320. 
The Valabhl era is also identified with the Gupta era. The Valabhi 
kings, as feudatories of the Guptas, introduced the era of their over- 
lords in their own dominion of Surashtra. We find that a son of 
the founder of the Valabhi dynasty uses the date 207 for one of 
his grants, showing that there was no independent era marking its 
foundation. The first year of the Gupta era as fixed by Fleet has 
been the subject of~some' controversy. But the controversy may 
~be settled in the light of the following facts and considerations. 
The dates of the gaka satra ps of Ujjain support Fleet’s conclusion, 
if it is takeiTfor granted that, they. are in the Saka era. It is an 
establish^facFfR'aF-’-Saka-power was extinguished by Chandra 
Gupta II who issued his silver coins in imitation of those of the 
satF^gT'NDW the last date of Chandra Gupta is 93, while that of 
thi^ka dynasty is 304.^ It is only by taking the Gupta era to 

1. The recently discovered hoards of coins of Svami Rudra Siriiha HI 
at Uparkot and Sarvania show that his coinage ended in the Saka year 274= 
A.D. 352, the time of Samudra Gupta who, accordingly, is supposed to have been 
the conqueror of Kshatrapa Kingdom (Jayachandra Vidyalahkar in J. Gwjorof 
R. S., No. 2, pp. 109-11). 
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begin in a.d. 319 and fSaka era in a.d. 78 that these two phases of 
Gupta and Saka history can be reconciled and brought together 
in time. The basis of fixing the Gupta era is of course the .state- 
ment of Albe ruhi'thaf th~e~ Gupta-era was separated from the Saka 
era by an nf 9A1 to Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, 

‘the evidence in favour of Alberuni’s initial date for the Gupta era 
appears to be simply overwhelming.’ We may conclude by citing 
certain other pieces of epigraphic evidence on the subject: the 
Mandasor inscription of Kumara Gupta and Bandhuvarman dated 
ME 493 and the Ganjam plates of Saianka dated GE 300. We may 
also add to this the evidence derived from a different locality and 
history. It is the rock inscription at Tezpur of Harjavarman, the 
Kamarupa king, of the year GE 510, Now Harjavarman is ninth 
in descent from Salastambha whose date is ascertained from other 
sources to have been c. a.d. 650, whence the date of Harjavarman 
should be somewhere near the date a.d. 829 arrived at by taking 
the Gupta era to begin in a.d. 319. 



Chapter IV 


SAMUDRA GUPTA PARAKRAMANKA 

(c. A.D. 335-380) 

Date. His time is ascertained by his synchronism with king 
Meghavarna of Ceylon (a.d. 351-379) who sent him an embassy 
after his conquests were achieved, as indicated by the reference to 
Ceylon in his Allahabad Pillar inscription. If the Nalanda spurious 
plate inscription is to be believed, he came to the throne before 
GE 5=a.d. 325, while the spurious Gaya copper plate record sup- 
poses him to reign in a.d. 328. 

Name. The name Samtidra Gupta is to be taken as a title 
which he had acquired by his conquests. The title means that he 
was ‘protected by the sea’ up to which his dominion was extended. 
The Mathura inscription of Chandra Gupta II actually states that 
‘the fame of his conquests extended up to the four oceans’ (Chatu- 
rudadhisalildsvdditayasah) . He must have had a personal name 
which is supposed to have been Kdcji a who issued coins describing 
himslf as Sarvavdjochchhettd (the extenninator of all kings), an 
epithet applicable fully only to Samudra Gupta among all Gupta 
kings. A personal name in addition to what may be called the 
official name was not unusual in those days, e.g. Virasena, Minister 
of Chandra Gupta II, ‘who had a personal name 6aba (No. 6 of 
Fleet), or the personal name Vyaghra of Rudrasena (No. 15 of 
Fleet) . That the name Kdcha was also not unusual is shown in an 
Afa nta Ca ve .insc ription which refers to two chiefs named 
Kacha I and Kacha II. Va mana in his Kivvdlankd ra (iii, 2, 
2) refers to Chandraprakasa as the son of Chandra G upta and s o 
it may be another name of Sam udra Gupta. _ Even as regards the 
name'which is usually taken as one woi'd Samudragupta, it should 
be split up into two parts, viz., Samxidra as a personal name, and 
Gupta as his surname. This assumption is suggested by the fact 
that the obverse of his earliest coins of standard type bears the 
legend Samudra on some specimens, while the reverse bears in 
common the legend Pardkramah as his title. Similarly, the name 
Samudra is also seen on some specimens of other types of coins, 
such as the Archer type and Battle-Axe type. 

Succession. In the Allahabad Pillar inscription it is stated that 
Samudra Gupta was selected for the throne by his father who con- 
sidered him to be fully worthy of it as an drya ‘with an eye to truth, 
right, and justice’ (tattvekshini chakshushd) , wi thouL-beii^ way- 
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"j Nagasena was one of the Naga kings who, according to the 
Purniji,as, were ruling at the two centres, Champavati (same as 
Padmavati near Marwar), and Mathura. Nagasena was of Pad- 
mavatl where Naga coins have been found. Nagasena has been i 
mentioned by Sana in his Harshacharita which states ; ‘At Pad- ' 
mavati occurred (d^t) the doom of Nagasena, born of the Naga- 
family {ndgakulajanmanah) , who was foolish enough to have th',; 
secrets of his policy discussed in the presence of the Sdrikd bird 
which declared them aloud.’ 

At the same time, a king of the Kota dynasty (Kota-feiila) was 
‘captured’ by Samudra Gupta’s army {dandagmhayataiva) while 
he was playing (kridatd) at the city of Pushpa (=:Pushpapura=Pa- 
taliputra) . There are found some Kota coins which resemble the 
Sruta coins of a ruler of Sravasti and the Kota kings might have 
been ruling in that region. 

Samudra Gupta thus began his reign by overthrowing his 
immediate neighbours. If the war of succession was a fact, then 
these three princes might have joined hands and tried to take ad- 
vantage of Samudra Gupta’s domestic troubles. Thus they became 
the first victims of his conquest by which Gupta dominion was 
extended far beyond Prayaga and Saketa over regions round 
'Ma^ra and Padipgvati. It is also ingeSously supposed that this 
battle against these treacherous princes was fought at Kausanibl 
where the Asoka pillar was utilized as pillar of victory by Samu- 
dra Gupta. 

Campaign in Dakshinapatha. If we may believe in the order 
of events recorded by Harishena, Samudra Gupta, having consoli- 
dated his kingdom and the centre, opened the second phase o£ his 
activities by engaging on campaigns in the distant South. It is 
stated that he was able to inflict defeat upon all the kings of the 
South {Sarva-Dakshindpathardja) . 

His conquests in the South (Dakshiiidpatha) are marked by 
three features: (1) Graham (capture of the enemy), (2) 
Mo^lia (liberating him), and (3) Anugxaha (favouring him 
by reinstating him in his kingdom). This policy may be 
taken to bp the only policy that the conqueror could pursue in the 
distant South where he was only anxious that his position as the 
paramount sovereign of India should be recognized, 
y Kosala. The route of his march to the South may be traced 
in the light of the order in which his campaigns are referred to 
in his inscription. Leaving the Jumna valley, Samudra Gupta must 
have marched through the modern Rewa State and Jubbulpore dis- 
trict and come up against his first object of attack, the kingdom of 
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Kosalaj which is Southgjai Koeala with its capital Sngjjxa, modem 
Sirpur in C. P., and included the eastern and southern parts of 
C.P., the modern districts of Bila^ur, Raipur and Sambalpur andi/^ 
also parts of Ganjam district. 

/The king of this Kosala was Mahendra../ 

Mahakantara. Next, Samudra Gupta found himself in the 
Vindhyan wilderness, the eastern Gondavana, aptly called Maha- 
kantara, whose chief is more aptly called the ‘tie er’ of the fore st,. / 
Vyaghraraja, already mentioned as a feudatory of the Vakatakas^ 

It may be noted that he had a son named Jayanatha of Uchcha- 
kalpa dynasty, whose date is 174 Kalachuri era, which shows that 
he was a contemporary of Chandra Gupta II, and so his father 
Vyaghra was a contemporary of Samudra Gupta. 

Probably Sambalpur on the Mahanadi was its capital. 

Kaurala. As he emerged victorious from the forest-States, he 
came into the east coast and its first kingdom, that of Maptanaja-of 
Kaural a. Kaurala is severally identified with (1) Colair lake, (2) 
Sonpur district of C.P., of which the capital was known as Yayati- 
nagari on the Mahanadi, as stated in the Pavanadutam of the poet 
Dhoyi who refers to Keralmdm city named above ; (3) Korada in 
South India. 

B. V. Krishna Rao {Early Dynasties of Andhradesa. p. 366) 
proposes a new identification of Kaurala. He thinks it should not 
be identified with the region of Kolleru lake, because it is very 
near Vengipura which Dandin also describes as Andhranagari on 
a lake. Samudra Gupta could not have advanced so far from the 
last stage of his campaign. Kaurala may, therefore, be identified 
with the kingdom known as fm odern Chanda riigtriet, of 

C.P.). It is mentioned in the Mahendragiri Pillar inscription of 
Velanauti Rajendra Chola I (SlI, V. No. 135) . Thus the last three 
places conquered by Samudra Gupta were all Inrated in— 
pfl stern T)oeem. 

^ Pishtapura. The next objective of Samudra Gupta’s campaigns 
Weis the kingdom of Pishtapura, modern Pithapuram in Godavarlv./’ 
district, then under its king, Mahendragiri. 

Kottura. After Pishtapura came the turn of Kot^ura under 
its king Svamidatta. Kottura is identified with modern Kothoor in 
G anjam district or with a p lace called Kattijra at the foot of the 
hills in the Vizagapatam district (District Gazetteer I, 137) . 

Erandapalla. The next king subdued was Damana of Eran^a- 
palla. This place is identified with (1) Erandol in Khandesh, (2) 
Erandapalli, which is a town near Chicacole in Vizagapatam district, 
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(3) Yendipalli in Vizagapatam district, and (4) Endapilli in Ellore 
taluq. 

^ Kanchi. There is a long interval of space leading to the next, 
conquest. It was that of Kanchi or modern Conjeevaram under its 
/king named Vishnugopa. 

Avamukta. The next conquest of Samudra Gupta was the 
kingdom of Avamukta under its king called Nilanaja . It must have 
been a small kingdom in the neighbourhood of Kanchi and Vengi. 
Nilaraja may be connected with Nilapallin in God avari di strict. Ho 
was also another member of the Pallava Confederation fought by 
'Samudra Gupta. The kingdom of Kanchi in those days embraced 
the whole territory from the mouth of the Krishna to the south of 
the river Palar and sometimes even Kaveri. To the east of this 
territory lay the kingdoms of Vengi, Palakka and Avamukta. 

■' Vengi. The next conquest is that of Vengljunder— its—king 
Ha stivar man. It is to be noted that in proceeding against K^chi 
Samudra Gupta could not have left in his rear the king of Vengi. 
Very probably he had to give battle to a coalition of PaUava kings 
headed by Vishnugopa and Hastivarman. Hastivarman is supposed 
to have belonged to Salahkayana dynasty (Peddavegi plates of 
Nandivarman II). 

P alak ka. Samudra Gupta next proceeded against Ugrasena of 
Palakka. Palakka is supposed to be a place in Nellore-disfa’ict. 
There is a place called Palakkada which was the seat of a Pallava 
Viceroyalty and so may be the same as Palakka. 

' Devarashtra. The next kingdom that came on his way was 
Devargshpra under its king Kubera. A copper-plate grant of the 
eastern Chalukya king, Bhima I, mentions a village in Elamanchi 
Kalihgadesa which was part, of the province called Devarashtra. 
Elamanchi, capital of Kalihgadesa, is identified with modern Yella- 
maiichili in Virt^frapatnm digtrint Therefore, Devarashtra is to be 
located in this district. This location has been further confirmed 
by an inscription stating that Pishtepura formed part of the king- 
dom of Devarashtra ruled in its time by king Gunavaiman 
(EJ. XXIII. 57). 

Kusthalapura. The last kingdom mentioned in the list of 
Samudra Gupta’s conquest in the South is Kusth^li^ura undsrJts 
king Dhananjaya. This place may be located in the tract round 
about the river Kusasthall, in which case it must have been con- 
quered by Samudra Gupta on his return march. The place has 
also been identified with Kuttalur near Pollur in North Arcot 
district. 

Route in the South. Some of the above identifications of the 
places mentioned in the inscription go against the theory held by 
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Fleet and since strongly supported by several scholars, that 
Sumudra Gupta, on his return march, conquered some of the 
kingdoms on the western coast. Kaurala of the inscription was 
identified with Keraltiputra (Madura) or the Chcra kingdom of 
Southern India. Similarly. Kottura was identified with a place 
called Kothura-pollachi in the Counbatore district, and Palakka 
with Palaghat on the Malabar coast. Eranclapalla was identified 
with Erandol in the Khandesh district of Bombay as already stated, 
and Devarashtra was equated with Maharashtra. Apart from the 
more satisfactory identifications which have been given above and 
which go against this theory, the theory is rendered untenable on 
another very decisive gi’ound. If the inscription is to be taken as 
mentioning the conquests of Samudra Gupta in the order in which 
they had actually followed one another. Erandapalla and Deva- 
rashtra should have been mentioned after the southernmost 
kingdoms of Vengi and KanchL It cannot be supposed that 
/Samudra Gupta returned to the south after finst conquering these 
kingdoms of Western India. 

/Second Campaign in Aryavarta. Having now felt his power 
and measured his strength (pratapa) by his campaigns in the 
South, he returned to his kingdom and found that it was surrounded 
by a belt of hostile States which w’ere potential sources of danger 
to his sovereignty. He, therefore, resolved to make himself the 
king of these kings by a ‘ war .of exterminat ion ’ against them 
(prasabhoddharana) . It was a violent and bloody war waged 
against the remaining kings of Aryavarta who were not conquered 
in the first campaign. 

^Rudradeva. The first of these kings was Ru dradeva who is 
identified with Rudrasena I V akatak a (a.d. 344-48) and who must 
have been deprived of the eastern part of his territory between 
.TiimnA - and Vidisa — L n.. Bundel khand. Samudra Gupta did not 
carry his campaigns into the central and western parts of the 
Deccan which were left alone as a result of a possible alliance 
between him and Rudrasena’s son Prithivishena I (a.d. 348-375) 
who must have acknowledged his suzerainty. Prithivishena’s in- 
scriptions show that his territoi-y included the country from the 
south of the Jumna to the south-west of the Vindhyas. The Eran 
inscription of Samudra Gupta points to a part of Malwa being in 
his dominion, what is called Airihina-pradesa (now a village in 
Saugor district in C.P.) , which he must have annexed by defeating 
Rudradeva=Rudrasena I Vakataka. 

Atasika (Forest) Kingdoms. The conquest of Aryavarta 
was followed by the establishment of suitable relations with 
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other States far and near. The inscription states that Samudi-a 
Gupta reduced to c omplete subjec tion (parichdraktkrita, ‘made 
servants of’) thr Eighteen such 

States are mentioned in the copper-plate inscription of Parlvstjaka 
king Basti and the DabhalaJcingdoTn (Jubbulpore) is one of them. 

Frontier States. This succession of conquests made Samudra 
Gupta so powerful that the States on the frontiers of his empire, 
whether kingdoms (Pratyantanripatibhih) or republics, were 
anxious to enter into friendly relations w’ith him by rendering satis- 
faction (paritosha) of the demands of 'his imperial administration 
y(prachaiylasdsana) in the shape of payment of all taxes (sarvakara- 
dana) , obeying his decrees (djm-karana) , and attending his imperial 
darbars to tender homage to him in person (praimmagamaim) . 

Among the frontier kingdoms are mentioned five of eastern 
India. 

Samatata. The jfirst is Samatata which the Bri hatsamhita 
places in the eastern division of India. Hiuen-Tsang placed it to 
the east of Tamralipti country and bordering on the sea. Its capi- 
tal was Karmmanta which is supposed to be mo dern Kamta i n 
y Camilla district by N. K. Bhattasali {Iconography, pp. 4f ) . 

Davaka. According to Mr. N. K. Bhattasali, the chief city of 
Davaka is to be identified with modem Dabok in the NowgoQgJis- 
triclnf Assam. Davaka then corresponds to the valley of the 
Kapili- Y amu n a - Kel ong rivers of Assam. 

Kamarupa. It may be taken to be the G auhati Distric t of 
Assam. 

Nepal. The then king of Nepal was Jayadexa— I, the new 
Lichchhavi king, who was a relation of Samudra Gupta on his 
mother’s side. The submission of such a hilly kingdom to the 
■^suzerainty of Samudra Gupta is a great triumph for him and a 
proof of his invincible power. 

Kartripura. This is another Himalayan State, the territory of 
Katuriya or Katyur kingdom of KumannU jarhwal' and 
{JRAS, 1898, pp. 198-9). 

The location of these frontier States shows that BengaL-j»eper, 
excluding its part named Samatata", was already a part of the Gupta 
empire under Samudra Gupta, while in the time of his successor 
Chandra Gupta II, northern Bengal figures as a regular province 
of the empire under the name Pundravardhana. It may, there- 
^fore, be assumed that the conquest of Bengal proper was the work 
of Samudra Gupta’s father, Chandra Gupta I, and this assumption 
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will support the view that Chandra Gupta I may be equated with 
Chandra of the Delhi Pillar inscription which refers to Chandra’s^ 
victory over a coalition of Bengal chiefs (satrun sametydgatdn 
vangeshu). With Bengal conquered and his rear thus secured, 
Chandra Gupta I was able to push his conquests farther along the 
course of the Ganges up to Prayaga and then beyond it up to Saketa 
or Oudh, as stated in the Pnmjiic passage whose meaning may be 
now correctly understood. There is, however, another view of the 
matter, which will be discussed later. 

The Republican Peoples; Malavas. These republican States 
were on the frontiers of Samudra Gupta’s emph’e on its 
western and sout h-western side. Of these, the Malavas have 
several centuries of history from the time of Panini (c. 500 
B.c.) and of Alexander’s invasion (326 b.c.) which they had 
resisted. They are also known to the Mahdhhdrata (II. 32; 
52). They came into conflict with Naha pana’s son-in-l aw 
U shavada ta who subdued them with the help of his allies, the 
Uttama-bhadras, as already stated. The Malava copper coins are 
found all over the wide area from the Sutlej to the Narmada and 
have an equally wide range in time from 250 b.c. to a.d. 350, as 
shown by Cunningham. Their coins are not found after a.d. 35(^ 
when they ceased to be independent and submitted to Samudra 
Gupta. Their influence in the Mandasor region is proved by the! 
fact that they were able to impose their tribal era beginning from ' 
58 B.c. upon the Mandasor princes, 

/» 

Arjunayanas. ’The Brihatsamhitd places them in the northern 
division of India. Ptolemy knows of a people in the Pan jab, whom 
he calls the Pandoonoi=Pandavas with whozn the Ai-junayanas 
(called after Arjuna) may be connected. Arjunayana coins are 
found in the Mathura region and ‘they may be assigned with pro- 
bability to the region lying west of Agra and Mathura, equivalent,*.^ 
roughly speaking, to the Bbarat. pur and Alwa r States’ (V. A. 
Smith’s Catalogue, p. 160). 

Yaudheyas. They are as old as Panini who knows of them 
as a military clan (d yudhajlvl sam gha) who lived by the profes- 
sion of arms. They are also known to the Mahdhhdrata (II. 52; 
VII, 9). The Girnar inscription of Rudradaman (a.d. 150) men- 
tions his victory over the Yaudheyas ‘proud of their heroism’. The 
Bijayagadh inscription (No. 58 of Fleet) connects them with the 
Bharatpur State. In the Ludhiana district have been unearthed 
their votive tablets. Yaudheya coins have been found all over the 
area from Saharanpur to Multan. A rich find of their coin-moulds 
was recently brought to light by Dr. B. Sahni at Khokrakot near 
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Rohtak where there seems to have existed a regular mint. In 
Samudra Gupta’s time, they seem to have occupied northern Raj- 
p utana and soo tVi-Pfiipt Pm^nTi, and their territory extended up to 
the confines of the Bhawalpur State where their name survives in 
■^the name of the tract called Johiyawar. 

Madrakas. The Madradesa is as old as the Upanishads which 
have immortalized its philosopher named Patahchala Kapya to 
whom scholars from eastern India flocked for advanced knowledge. 
They ai’e also known to Panini (IV. 2, 121) and to the Makdbhdrata 
(II, 52; VI, 61) . They lived in the country between the Ravi and 
the Chenab with thei r can ital-a^~SakaIa (Sialkot). Their territory 
on the eve of Samudra Gupta’s conquest seems to have been.silu- 
yhted to the north of the Yaudh evas. 

Abhiras. They are known to the Mahdbharata which locates 
them near the Sarasvatl and Vinasana in western Rajputana 
(IX. 37. 1.) . The Periplus calls their country Abiria. They are 
also mentioned in the MahcLhhdshya of Patanjali (I. 2, 3) in asso- 
ciation with the Sudras, the Sodrai of Alexander’s time who lived in 
northern Sind. Ablilra generals served in the armies of Saka satraps 
of western India in the second century a.d. as known from their 
inscriptions. An Abhira chief named Isvaradatta attained to the 
position of a Mahaksliatrapa. But the most famous Abhira was 
Kvarasena (=i^varadatta?) , son of Siva Datta and Madhari, who 
is believed to have defeated the Satavahanas and annexed their 
province of Maharashtra in a.d. 248 from which also begins the 
era of the people known as the Traikutakas who were rulers of the 
Aparanta or Konkan and identified by some scholars with the 
dynasty of Abhira isvarasena. The Traikutaka kings known from 
their coins and inscriptions in the Gupta period are (1) Indradatta, 
(2) his^son Dahrasena (a.d. 455), (3) his son Vyaghrasena (a.d. 
480). Dahrasena performed an asvamedha. The dynasty seems to 
have succumbed to the Vakataka king. Harishena. Some Abhiras 
stettled in Central India where the tract named Ahirwar between 
Nwhansi and Bhilsa may have been called after them. 

Prarjunas. These are supposed by V. A. Smith to have 
belonged to the Naraaithhapur district of C. P. Kautilya knows of 
a people called Prajjunakas. 

Sanakanikas. These are mentioned in one of the TJdayagiri 
inscriptions of Chandra Gupta II (Fleet, No. 3). Their seat of 
power seems to have been near Bhilsa. 

Kallas. They are mentioned in the Mahabharata (VI. 9, 64). 
V. A. Smith connects them with Kakanada (Sanchi) . Hence they 
may have been neighbours of the Sanakanikas. 
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Kharapairikas. Dr D. R. Bhandarkar takes them to be the 
Kharparas mentioned in the Batihaga^ inscription (El, XII, 46) 
of the Damoh District of C.P. (IHQ. I. p. 258) . 

Foreign , States. Beyond the frontier States described 
above lay the foreign States towards the north-west, in 
Western India, and also in the distant south, Siriihala and 
other islands overseas, which were also ready to acknowledge 
the suzerainty of Samudra Gupta by rendering to him 
all kinds of service (sevd). These services are distinguished 
in the inscriptions as comprising (1) At ma-niv edanam 
(offering their own persons for service to the emperor) , (2) 
Kanyop&yana (gifts of maidens), (3) Dana (presents), and (4) 
application (ydchand) for charters bearing the imperial Gupta 
Garuda seal (Garutmadanka) by which they would be left undis- 
turbed by the emperor in the enjoyment (bhukti) and administra- 
tion (sdsana) of their respective territories (svavishaya) . The 
foreign and overseas States thus entered into what may be regarded 

t s Treaties of Alliance and Service so that they might be spared 
n invasion by the ‘ all-powerful emperor who brought the whole 
of India under his sway by the prowess of his arms’ (bdhuvirya- 
prasaradharanlbandhasya : svabhujabala pardkramaikabandhoh 

pardkramdnkasya) . These foreign States are enumerated below. 

Daivaputra-Shahi-Shahanushahi. These three titles were 
firsl used by the Great Kushan emperors. In the inscription of 
the year 8 found at Mathura, Kanishka I uses the title Shdhi. In 
several other inscriptions, he uses the title Devaputra which has 
also been used by Huvishka and also by Vasudeva I (El. XVII, 11; 
I, 381; IX, 240; VIII, 182; IX, 242). The title Devaputra is of 
Chinese origin. The title Shdhdnushdhi is derived from Iranian or 
Persian Shdhdnushdh. It corresponds to the legend Shaonono 
appearing on the coins of Vasudeva whom the legend calls Bazodeo 
Koshano. The later Kidara Kushans assumed for themselves the 
title Shdhi. The later Kushan king whom Samudra Gupta has in 
view may have been Grumbates who helped his Sassanian overlord 
Shahpur II with a contingent of Indian elephants about a.d. 350. 
His Iranian title shows that he was not ruling in India proper. The 
later Kushan kings were ruling on Indian borderland and in the 
Kabul valley in the third and fourth centuries a.d., as already 
related, and were issuing coins modelled on those of the imperial 
Kushans, Kanishka I, and Vasudeva I (Smith’s Catalogue of Coins 
of Indian Museum, p. 91). 

Sakas. The Sakas in India in the fourth century a.d. must be 
the Sakas of Western India with their capi tal and belong- 
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ing to the satrapal family of Chastana and Rudradaman. In the 
time of Samudra Gupta, the Saka ruler was Rudrasimha II whose 
successor, Rudrasimha, whose coins come up to a.d. 390 was killed 
by Chandra Gupta II. A Sahchl inscription testifies to the existence 
of another Saka principality under its chief nartied Mahadanda- 
nayaka Sridharavarman, son of Nandi, who was ruling in about 
A.D. 319. His title seems to show that his position was that of a 
feudatoiy. That there were a number of such petty Saka chiefs 
in the region of the Vindhyas is indicated by the discovery of what 
are called ‘Puri Kushan’ coins in this locality. 

It may be noted that the Saka homage to Samudra Gupta was 
not at all sincere and reliable since it was not tendered to his 
successor. 

There is a view that the context of the inscriptions shows that 
these Sakas, instead of being the Western Kshatrapas, should be 
taken as the Sakas of the north whose coins were imitated by 
Samudra Gupta. These coins corresponded to Kushan types 
marked by Ardochsho reverse, and the title Saka added to the 
initials of the individual rulers concerned, written in BrahmT script. 
These coins of the Saka (Kushan) kings of the Punjab are distinct 
finm the coins of the Kushan kings of Kabul, which are marked by 
the Oesho reverse, and did not influence Samudra Gupta’s coinage 
in any way. 

Murundas. Murunda is a Saka word for Svehnt or chief. The 
title Svdml was used by the Kshatrapas of Surashtra and Ujjain. 
In the Girnar inscription of Rudradaman his grandfather is called 
Svdmi Chashtana. But the people called here as the Murun^s are 
to be distinguished from the Sakas and may be identified with the 
Kushans, as Sten Konow suggests {EL XIV, 292) . 

There is a view that the expression ‘ Daivaputra — Shdhi — 
Shdh^nushdhi ’ should be taken to indicate three different peoples. 
The Daivaputras were in possession of the Central Punjab, while 
the Shahis and Shahanushahis were ruling beyond the Punjab and 
the frontiers in the region corresponding to modern Afghanistan. 
It is also to be noted ^at Samudra Gupta’s coins copy Saka and 
Kushan coins, proving his conquest of the Saka and Kushan terri- 
tories where these coins were in circulation. The parallel case is 
that of Gupta silver coinage which was inaugurated on the occasion 
of Gupta conquest of the kingdom of the Western satraps whose 
coinage had to be imitated by its new rulers. 

Simhala. The epigraphic statement that Simhala and other 
neighbouring islands brought presents to Samudra Gupta is sup- 
'■ported by literary evidence. The Chinese author, WangJRueirJse, 
relates that the king of Ceylon named Chi-mi-kia-po-mo (=Sri 
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Megha-Varman or -Varna, whose time is a.d. 350-380) sent to 
Samudra Gupta an embassy and gifts coupled with a request that 
he might be permitted to build at Bodh-Gaya a monastery for thq^ 
use of Ceylonese pilgrims. 

The inscription, however, does not confine the imperial Gupta 
influence to Ceylon. It mentions ‘ all other islands ’ to which it 
was extended, but does not name which islands these were. This 
influence laid the foundation of Greater India consisting of those 
islands which were presumably the islands of the Indian Archi- 
pelago like Java, to which the name Indonesia is applied.*^ ' 

Mattila. Mattila is supposed to be Mattila of a clay seal found 
in Bulandshahr but the seal appears to be that of a private person 
and not of a prince in the absence of the honorific Sri in the name. 

Naga Kings. Nagadatta, Ganapati-Naga, and Nagasena, are 
presumably kings of the Naga dynasty at its different centres 
already related. Gariapati-Naga is stated to be Dharadhlsa, Lord 
of Dhara [K. P. Jayaswal in Cat. of Mithild MSS, II. 105; also 
Bhavasataka, I. v. 800 (KdvyamSla. Text)]. Ganapati is further 
known from his coins found at Narwar and Besnagar. Nagasena 
may be dubbed Nagasena II or may have been of another branch 
of the wide-spread Naga family to distinguish him from the Naga-i 
sena who was extirpated in the first campaign in Aryavarta. 

Chandrayatmau.- He may be identified with Chandravarman 
mentioned in an inscription on Susunia hill near Bankura as son 
of Simhavarman and king of Pushkarana, modern Pokharan, about> 
25 miles from Susunia hill. There is another view that Pushkarana 
is modern Pokran or Pokurna in Marwar and that Chandravarman 
is to be taken as the son of Simhavarman mentioned in a second, 
Mandasor inscription {I A, 1913, 217-19). This inscription menj 
tions Naravarma as son of Siihhavarma and brother of Chandra- 
varma and so both the Susunia and Mandasor inscriptions mention 
a common fact that Siihhavarma was the father of Chandravarma. 

Achyuta. Achyuta may be taken to be another king of Ahich- 
chhatra to distinguish him from the first Achyuta already dis- 
possessed of his kingdom. But repetition of these names of kings 
already defeated may be made for emphasis as a renewed declara- 
tion of his conquests. 

I Nandi. Nothing is known about Nandi, unless he is taken to 
' be 6iva nandi, a N aga king (ASR, 1915) . The Puraiias mention 
Sisu Nandi and Nandiyasas as Naga kings of Central India. 

Bal avarm aii. Balavaiman is also an unknown name. He can- 
not be taken to be a king of Assam on the ground of the mere 
suffix -Varman, for Assam figures as a frontier State separate from 
Aryavarta in the inscription. 
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A suggestion has been made by Rapson that these nine kings 
of Aryavarta may be taken to be the nine Naga kings referred 
to in the Purdnas. In that case, Garuda is a very apt emblem of 
the Gupta dynasty which exterminated the Naga dynasty, lika 
Garuda eating up the Ndgas or serpents. 

It is to be noted that this part of the inscription ends with the 
statement that besides these nine kings who were exterminated by 
Samudra Gupta, there were many other kings of Aryavarta 
(Anekdrydvartardiaprasabhoddharana) whose territories were 
annexed by him. Thus, as a result of his two campaigns, Samudra 
Gupta made a clean sweep of all the petty kingdoms of Aryavarta 
the whole of which was now brought under his authority as its 
paramount sovereign. Th e political unification of Aryav arta which 
w as split up into sn man y small of the grea t achieve- 

men ts of Samudra Gmita w ho th us built up the Gupta Empire. 
The geographical name Aryavarta may be taken in the sense in 
which it is taken in the standard legal work Manu-Smriti where it 
denotes the land between the Himalayas and the Vindhyas and 
between the western and eastern seas (Manu, II, 22). 

Asvamedha. Samudra Gupta fittingly celebrated his digvijaya 
by celebrating the horse-sacrifice which had long fallen 
into desuetude. Therefore, his successors hail him as one 
^ho ‘ revived the horse-sacrifice after such a long time ’ 
(ChirotsanrMsvamedhdhartd) . The Allahabad Prasasti is silent 
about it, because the ceremony was performed after it was 
incised, and all the conquests were achie'ved. But his coins 
make up for this epigraphic deficiency. These may be dubbed 
as Asvamedha coins, portraying, as they do, horse befoi'e 
yupa, and on Rev. the queen (whose presence was required for the 
ceremony) and the definite legend Asvamedke p p iirakr amah. The 
legend on the Obu. in its full form reads as follows ; Rd jddhi rajdh 
VTith u^Xmavitva divam jayati aprativaryaviryah; ‘ the king of kings 
having conquered the earth now conquers~Heaven with invincible 
>/Valour. This legend makes it quite clear that the Asvamedha had 
followed his conquests. Heaven can be conquered only by dharma, 
by the performance of a religious ceremony like Asvamedha, by 
good deeds,’ {sucharitaih, as stated in the inscription or Karma- 
hhih uttamaih, as stated on his coins). 

^ A possible allusion to the horse-sacrifice may be found in the 
Sv/oa'niadwne, distribution of gold ’, occuring in the 
Eran stone inscription, or in the expression aneka-go-hiranyakoti- 
pTadasya, the giver of many cows and crores of gold coins’ occur- 
ing in Fleet s inscription No. 4. In the Poona plate I of Prabhavati 
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Gupta, his grand-daughter, Samudra Gupta is described as ‘one 
who performed many horse-sacrifices’ {anekasvamedhayajl) {El, 
XV, 41). 

y Lastly, the ceremony may also be indicated in the inscription 
"adaguttassa deyadhamma’ occuring on the figure of a horse on 
view at the Lucknow Provincial Museum and also in a seal 
showing the figure of a horse with the legend parakrama {JRAS, 
1901,102). sj' 

Coins. Samudra Gupta issued coins of as many as eight 
different types, all of pure gold. It was his conquests 

which brought to him the gold utilized in his coinage 
and also the knowledge of its technique acquired from 

his acquaintance with Kushan (eastern Panjab) coins. His 
earliest coins began as imitations of these Kushan coins, 
and of their foreign features which were gradually replaced 

by Indian features in his later coins. vT hns Samud ra 

Gupta both inaugurated and Tndiaai aeA Grrpt.a coinage. The degree 
of Indianization of the Gupta coins is a key to their chronology. 
From this point of view, what are known as ‘ Chandra Gupta coins ’ 
already described cannot be attributed to Chandra Gupta I because, 
as will be shown below, they show a degree of independence of 
Kushan models which makes them later than several other types 
of coins issued even by his successor, Samudra Gupta. They can- 
not by any means be considered as the earliest Gupta coins from 
the point of view of technique. 

The foreign Kushan name of dindra suggested by the Roman 
denarius aureus was also applied to Gupta coinage (Nos. 5-9, 62, 
64 of Fleet’s Inscriptions) . In inscription No. 64, the foreign name 
is coupled with the Hindu name Suvarva of which the standard 
was 146.4 grains, to which only the later Gupta coins of the east 
correspond. 

Standard Type. This is the commonest type of Samudra 
Gupta’s coins, the closest copy of Kushan coins, and, therefore, the 
earliest type of Gupta coins. 

Its Obu. shows ‘ King standing 1. nimbate (i.e. with halo round 
head) , wearing close-fitting cap, coat, and trousers, ear-rings and 
necklace, holding in 1. hand standard bound with fillet, dropping 
incense on altar with his r. hand; on 1., behind altar, is a standard, 
bound with fillet, surmounted by a Garuda. Some specimens show 
the king wearing shorts and full socks. The Altar may also be 
taken to be Tulasivrindavana, a completely Indian feature’. 

Beneath the king’s 1. arm is written vertically the name 
Samudra or in some varieties Samudra Gupta. 
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The Obv. also bears the legend which in complete form reads ; 

* Samarasatavitatavijayo jitdripurajito divavi jayati. the conqueror 
of unconquered fortresses of his enemies, whose victory was spread 
in hundreds of battles, conquers heaven.’ 

The Rev. depicts ‘ Groddess (Lakshml) seated, facmg, on throne, 
nimbate, wearmg loose robe, necklace, and armlets, holding fillet in 
outstretched r hand and cornucopia m 1 arm; her feet rest on 
lotus; traces of back of throne on r. on most specimens; border. of 
dots.’ The comucopiae (cornucopia) is the horn of plenty, the horn 
of the goat Amalthea by which Zeus was suckled. The horn is 
represented m art as overflowing with flowers, fruit, and com. Thus 
it is a pre-eminently foreign feature on these coins. 

On r. is written the legend ■ Pardkramah. 

A comparison of the features of the Obv. with those of the Obu. 
of later Kushan corns will show that they agree except m regard 
to the follow'ing ^(1) the Gupta kmg wears a close fitting cap, 
mstead of the peaked head-dress of the Kushan kmgs, (2) the 
Garuda standard m place of the Kushan trident, (3) the jewellery 
worn by the king is Indian But the following Kushan features 
still remain (1) the Gupta king is given Kushan dress. (2) his 
name is written vertically, (3) the standard is bound with a fillet, 
as on the Kushan coins, (4) the altar and spnnklmg of incense are 
Kushan and found on Kanishka’s coins, (5) the halo round the 
king’s head is also Kushan as well as the crescent to its 1 Accord- 
ing to Allan (Gupta coins p 1 XX), the crescent is reminiscent 
of the Greek 0 

The Rev is a dow'nnght copy of the late Kushan Ardochsho 
Rev Ardochsho is seen seated, facing, on a high-backed throne, 
holding cornucopia in 1 arm and fillet in outstretched r hand 
This Ardochsho Rev does not occur on early Kushan (Kanishka, 
Huvishka oi Vasudeva) coins The back of the throne conveyed 
no meamng to the Kushan engravers or their Gupta copyists who, 
however, kept it up by giving only its r side. 

Another irrelevant Kushan feature slavishly copied on Gupta 
corns is the symbol or monogram appearmg on the 1 and probably 
treated as an ornament balancing the portion of the back of the 
throne on the r 

As has been already stated, the gradual elimination of these 
foreign features and elements which lost their meaning for the 
Indian public supplies the test by which Gupta numismatic chrono- 
logy may be determined. It may also be noted that the Standard 
indicates the conquered territories where the flag of victory was 
planted. It is also appropriately associated with the legend 
Parakramah, 
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Chandra Gupta Coins. Judged by the above criterion, the 
type of coins known as Chandra Gupta coinage cannot be attributed 
to Chandra Gupta I. If Chandra Gupta I had issued any coins, 
they should have been, as the carlicsts Gupta coins, of the Standard 
tj^e as being the closest copy of the Kushan original. No such 
coins of Chandra Gupta I have been discovered. . On the other 
hand, the Chandra Gupta type is more Indianized than the Standard 
tyjie of Samudra Gupta, as shown (1) in the figure of the queen 
added on the Obv. and (2) in the lion taking the place of the throne, 
though its dependence on Kushan technique is seen in traces of 
the back of the meaningless throne being still kept up. 

Further, the goddess seated on a lion first appears on the 
reverse of the Xiion-slayer type of Chandra Gupta II coinage. 
Therefore, Chandra Gupta I type should be considered as the 
immediate predecessor of this type of coins of Chandra Gupta II. 

It may be noted in this connexion that Gupta coins which bear 
most the traces of the Kushan throne are to be taken as both earlier 
and of the north where the Kushan prototype was more known. 
This applies to the Standard and Archer types. But the types like 
Chandra Gupta I and Battle-axe which show the throne the least 
must have been issued in the more southerly regions, in the original 
Gupta territory where Ardochsho did not penetrate. Some of the 
foreign elements such as the cornucopia of the throne Rev. also 
thus persist late in the north, even up to the time of Kumara 
Gupta I. Of these Chandra Gupta coins, the Obr. shows ‘Chandra 
Gupta I standing to 1., wearing close-fitting coat, trousers, and head- 
dress, ear-rings and armlets, holding in 1. hand a crescent-topped 
standard bound with fillet, and with r. hand offering an object, 
which on some coins is clearly a ring, to KumaradevI who stands 
on 1. to r., wearing loose robe, ear-rings, necklace and armlets, and 
tight-fitting head-dress; both nimbate’. ‘On r. on either side of the 
standard, the legend Chandra, or Chandrayupta: on 1. the legend 
Kumdradevi, or Srl-Kum:iradevi or KumaradevI Srih.' 

The Rev. shows ‘Goddess seated, facing, on lion couchant to r. 
or 1., holding fillet in outstretched r. hand and cornucopia in 1. arm; 
her feet rest on lotus ; behind her on 1. are the traces of the back 
of a throne on most specimens: border of dots: symbol on 1. On r. 
the legend Lichekhavayah’. 

The significance of this legend may be understood in the light 
of the appellation assumed by Samudra Gupta in the inscriptions 
as a Lichchhavi-dauhitra. showin,g how he took pride in his pedigree 
on his mother’s side and in the indebtedness of the Gupta Empire 
to the Lichchhavi connexion which is thus declared on these 
coins. 
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The goddess on lion must be Durga Simhavdham whose might 
and majesty {mdhatmya) are described graphically in the sacred 
work called Chandt (a part of the Markandeya-Purana) and who 
was worshipped by Rama on the eve of his encounter with Ravaria. 
liius Samudra Gupta became also a devotee of Durga for the suc- 
cess of his military missions. 

Archer Type. The Obv. shows ‘King standing 1., nimbate, 
dressed as in Standard type, holding bow in 1. hand, while the r. 
holds arrow, the head of which rests on ground; Garuda standard 
on 1.; bearing legend Samitdra beneath 1. arm; also the legend “Ap- 
ratiratha vijitya kshitlrh sucharitair (or avanipatir) divam jayati"' 
(“Unopposed by hostile chariots, conquering the earth, he conquers 
heaven by his good deeds.”)’. 

The Rev. shows ‘Lakshmi seated as on Standard type; symbol 
on 1.; and legend Apratirathah’. 

Battle-axe Type. The Obu. exhibits ‘King standing 1., nimbate, 
wearing close-fitting cap, coat and trousers, ear-rings and necklace, 
and sword, holding battle-axe (paraiu) in 1. hand, while r. hand 
rests on r. hip; on 1. boy or dwarf to r., behind whom is a crescent- 
topped standard; beneath 1. arm, the legend (a) Samudra or ((1) 
Kri or Kritdnta or (y) Samudragupta; and "Kritdntaparasur 
jayatyajitardiaietaptah” ’ [“the holder of the battle-axe, the weapon 
of the invincible god of death (Yama) , the unconquered conqueror 
of unconquered kings, achieves victory”]. 

The Rev. shows ‘Goddess Lakshmi, nimbate, seated on throne 
with lotus footstool or lotus, facing, as on Standard type (but in 
some varieties, holding lotus in place of cornucopia); border of 
dots; symbol on 1; on r. the legend Kritdntaparasuh\ 

On some varieties, the king on Obu. does not wear sword, while 
on Rev. the goddess is seated not on throne but on lotus (padim- 
sana), a definitely Indian feature. The goddess is also unmistak- 
ably Lakshmi. On some coins, she is seated on throne without 
back (thus shedding a Kushan feature) and holds lotus. 

The dwarf on some coins holds up an object, possibly sword. 
The king’s menial staff traditionally included personal attendants 
marked by physical deformities, such as the Kubja (hunchback). 
Vdmana (dwarf) , Kirdta (alpatanu ‘of small body’) , Mnka 
(dumb), Badhira (deaf), Jada (idiot), and even Andha (blind). 
[See my Chandragupta Maurya and His Times, p. 106.] 

Both the Archer and the Battle-axe types mark an advance 
in the process of their Indianization. The unmeaning standard 
copied from the later Kushan coins is replaced in these types by 
more understandable and appropriate objects like the bow, the 
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battle-axe, or a crescent-topped standard, and the arrow takes 
the place of the altar. The bow and arrow recall "Vishnu Sarngl. 

The Battle-axe type of coins was issued by Samudra Gupta 
to celebrate his conquests in different directions, proving the invin- 
cible might of his arm and justifying his title as Kritdntaparasu. 
These should therefore belong to the later part of his reign. 

Kacha Type. The Obv. shows ‘King standing to 1., dressed as 
in preceding types, holding standard surmounted by wheel 
(Chakra) in 1. hand and sprinkling mcense on altar with r. hand; 
legend Kucha beneath 1. arm and "Kacho gam avajitya divaih kar- 
mabhir uttamair jayatV' (“Kacha, after conquering the earth, con- 
quers heaven by means of good deeds”)’. 

The Rev. show.s ‘Goddess (Lakshmi) standing to 1., wearing 
loose robe, holding flower in r. hand and cornucopia in 1. arm; bor- 
der of dots; symbol on 1.; on r. the legend "Sarvardjochchhetta”, 
(“the exterminator of all kings”)’. 

Some varieties show Lakshmi standing on lotus. Her husband, 
the god Vishnu, is recalled by Chakra on Obv. 

Tiger Type. The Obv. shows ‘King standing 1., wearing tur- 
ban, waist-cloth, necklace, ear-i-ings and armlets, trampling on a 
tiger which falls backwards as he shoots it with bow in r. hand, 
1. hand drawing bow back behind ear; on 1. behind tiger, crescent- 
topped standard as on Battle-axe type; legend “Vyaghraparakra- 
mah” 

The Rev. shows Goddess ' (Gahga) standing 1. on Makara, nude 
to waist, wearing ear-rings, necklace, anklets, and armlets, holding 
lotus in 1. hand and r. hand outstretched empty: on 1. crescent- 
topped standard bound with fillet; no symbol; legend “Raja Samu- 
draguptal}” ’. 

Thjs is a rare type, of which only four examples are so far 
known. The goddess Gahga is introduced to indicate Samudra 
Gupta’s conquests in the valley of the Ganges, with its swampy and 
forested regions which were the abode of the royal Bengal tiger, 
and gave scope to the king’s big game hunting. Thus the goddess 
Gahga and the tiger are aptly associated on these coins. 

Lyrist Type. The Obv. shows ‘King seated, nimbate, cross- 
legged to 1., wearing waist-cloth, close-fitting cap, necklace, ear- 
rings and armlets on high-backed couch, playing lyre or lute 
(vlna) which lies on his knees; beneath couch is a pedestal or foot- 
stool inscribed Si; legend "Mahdrajddhirdia-Sri-Samudraguptah” 

The Rev. show.s ‘Goddess nimbate, seated to 1. on a wicker 
stool, wearing loose robe, close-fitting cap, and jewellery, holding 
fillet in outstretched j-. hand and cornucopia in 1. arm; border of 
dots; no symbol; on r. legend "Samudraguptah” ’. The Vina or 
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lyre on the Obv. suggests that the goddess on Rev. is to be taken 
as Sarasvati associated with viva, as the Goddess of Music. 

Both the Tiger and* the Lyrist types are the most Indian of 
Samudra Gupta’s coinage. The king’s attitude and dress are per- 
fectly Indian, free from all traces of Kushan influence. On some 
varieties of the Lyrist type, the king appears even bare-headed. 
The goddess on Rev. also sits on the Indian wicker-stool, marking 
an original deviation from the Ardochsho type. She may be taken 
more appropriately a^^ Sarasvati associated with Music and vhyi 
(as Vtnapdnt) than Lakshml in the absence of lotus on the coin. 

The inscription Si on footstool may be a part of the slogan 
Siddham. 

Asvamedha Type. The Obv. shows ‘Horse standing 1. before 
a sacriflcial post (yupa) , from which pennons fly over its back; on 
some specimens a low pedestal below; beneath horse the letter Si; 
legend : "Rdjddhirdjah prithivhh avitvd divam jayatyaprativdrya- 
viryah” (“the king of kings, having gained the earth, conquers 
heaven, with his irresistible heroism”) ’. On one specimen the read- 
ing is ‘Prithvlm vijitya' and on another 'prithivlm vijitya divam 
jayatydhrita-vdjimedhah’ (D. C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, p. 268) . 

The Rev. presents ‘the chief-queen {MahisU) standing L. 
wearing loose robe and jewellery, holding chowrie over r. shoulder 
in r. hand, 1. hanging by her side; on 1. is a sacrificial spear bound 
with fillet; around her feet a chain (?) extending round spear and 
on some specimens gourd (?) at feet; no symbol; legend “Asnn- 
medhaparakrainah ’ '. The queen figured here must be Queen 
Datta=Dattadevi, mother of Chandra Gupta 11, as mentioned in 
his Eran Stone Pillar inscription (No. 4 of Fleet) and also other 
inscriptions such as (1) Bilsad Stone Pillar inscription of Kumara 
Gupta I of the year 96=a.d. 415; (2) Bhitari Stone Pillar inscrip/ 
tion of Skanda Gupta; (3) Bihar Stone Pillar inscription of Skandtf 
Gupta; (4) Bhitari Seal inscription of Kumara Gupta III; and (5) 
Nalanda Seal inscription of Budha Gupta. 

We may trace, in conclusion, the progressive Indianization of 
the coinage of Samudra Gupta by its relevant features and marks 
(technically called lakshaiias) as given below ; 

!• The king s head-dress which from the start was a close-fit- 
ting cap in place of the Kushan peaked or conical head-dress. In 
the most Indian of the coins such as the Tiger type, the king wears 
the Indian turban and on some varieties is even bare-headed. 

2. The jewellery worn by the king or queen or the goddess 
is Indian, such as ear-ring, necklace, armlet, or anklet (worn bv 
goddess on Tiger type) . 
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3. The king weais the Indian dhoti oi waist-cloth on Doth 
Tiger- and Lyrist- types. 

4. Introduction, in place ot Ardochsho, ot Indian goddesses 

(i) Tiakshmi marked by her tavourite tlowei. lotus (a) which 
she holds m hand (as on battle- Axe type) m place ot the Greek 
and loreign object, the cornucopia (b) which is used as a toot- 
stool (as on Battle-Axe tjpe), (c) on which she is seated (as on 
some varieties of the Battle-Axe type). Lakshmi on some corns is 
seated on the Indian modha or wicker stodl (as on Ljrist type.'), oi 
on throne without the Kushan back (as on some \arieties ot the 
Battle-Axe tjpe). 

(ii) Goddess on lion who is Durgd-simhavcihand with her teet 
lesting on lotus (as on Chandra Gupta I corns) 

(ill) Goddess Gangl on Makaia (as on Tigei type) 

(iv) Goddess Sarasi-ati on the Ljrist type seated on Modha 
(as on some vaiieties of the Battle-Axe type). 

5. Introduction ot the queen on certain coins (the Chandra 
Gupta I and Assamedha coins) 

6 Gaiuda, vehicle of Vishnu, surmounting the standard. 

7 The Indian weapons of war and huntmg such as Bow' 
and Arrow (on Aichei type). Sword and Battle-Axe (on Battle- 
Axe tjpe) which take the place of the Kushan standard, the arrow 
taking the place ot Kushan allai' 

8. The Dwarf who had a traditional place in the Indian 
rojal household (as seen on Battle-Axe type) 

9 The Asvamedha type inspired b> a specificallj Indian 
conception and institution 

It IS mteresting to note that there is a design behind this varietj 
m types of Samudia Gupta’s coinage The figure ot Garuda intro- 
duced for the first tune on the Obv ot Standaid type bemg the 
vehicle of Vishnu suggests Lakshmi as the appiopnate goddess on 
the Rev The legend describmg Samudra Gupta as the hero of 
hundreds of battles on the Obv suggests the title of Parakramah 
on the Rev for it is to his -parakrama oi prowess that he owed his 
victories Similarly on Archer type, both Gaiuda and Lakshmi go 
togethei as associates of Vishnu while the word ot its legend 
^p-aUrathah is picked up and cairied foiwaid to the Rev as the 
royal title by itself On the Chandra Gupta coins, as has been 
already noticed, the figuie ot Kumdiadevi on the Obv calls for 
the legend Lichchhavayah, with whom she is connected, to 
appear on the Rev Its meaning may be further understood m the 
light of the appellation applied to Samudra Gupta m some of the 
inscriptions, viz Lichchhavidauhitra The Gupta emperors took 
pride in their maternal pedigree to w'hich they otved so much. On 
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the Battle-Axe type, the term KHtdntaparasuh of the Obr. legend 
is adopted as a new royal title on the Rev- On the Tiger type, as 
already pointed out, the tiger as the denizen of the forests of the 
Gangetic valley directly suggests the allied figure of GangS, 
Makar avdhtiTid on the Rev. and the appropriate royal title, Vydghra- 
pardkrainah. On the same principle, on Lyrist type, the Vhid on 
Obv. points to Goddess Sarasimfi on Rev. and not to Lakshmi, as 
taken by Allan. There is, accordingly, no trace of lotus 
to point to Lakshmi on the Rev. Lastly, on the Asvamedha 
type, the ceremony of horse-sacrifice depicted on Obu. inevitably 
requires its association with the Queen or Mahishi whose figure 
is, accordingly, brought up on the Ret’, to complete the picture. 
The legend on the coin is inspired by the subject it ‘depicts. Its 
key-word is Aprativdryaviryah denoting the unopposed career of 
the conqueror who is appropriately designated as Asvamedha- 
pardkramah. 

A recent find of 21 Gupta gold coins in the Holkar State in- 
cludes a coin of Samudra Gupta’s Standard type bearing on Rev. 
the singular legend: Sri Vikramah (Journal of the Numismatic 
Society of India, v. 136) . 

The Emperor. Glimpses of the many-sided genius and character 
of Samudra Gupta are given both by his inscriptions and coins. 

Ruler. As a ruler, he was known for his vigorous and resolute 
government aptly described as prachafida-sdsana in the inscription. 

Conqueror. As a conqueror, he was not moved by a lust for 
conquest or annexation for its own sake. He was at once a 
Di avijgi/i and a Dharniavijain in arrnrdanro. with cirri imstaTvces. 
He could not tolerate the independence of his neighbouring States, 
the many petty kingdoms which threatened the unity and peace 
the country, his first concern and consideration. He consecrated 
his military power to the supremn-taiss ion of unifying the c ountry 
(bdhuvlryaprasara-dharanibandhasya) . Therefore, the petty States 
of Aryavarta were annexed by him, as we have already seen. But 
^e had a different policy in respect of other States which were not 
.such sources of trouble, the States on the frontiers of his dominion 
or situated at a distance. Some of these he conquered only^ to 
^ liberate on terms of peaceful neighbourliness and acknowledgement 
of his paramount sovereignty. He worked for an international 
^system of brotherhood and peace replacmg that of violence, war, 
and aggression. That is why his reputation spread abroad as one 
who vanquished kings whom he reinstated in their kingdoms in a 
new order of peaceful partnership. Th^ expression used in the 
inscription is very appropriate and forceful : riifyr 
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i ^ann it Tai w o&msn watiohthap nna, ‘ restoring many a kingdom that 
was destroyed (bhrashta) and dynasty that was exterminated 
(ntsa7ina)’; recalling the earlier expression bhrashta-r3,jya- 
pratishthdpaka applied to Rudradaman I in the Girnar inscription 
of A.D. 150; corresponding to the poet Kalidasa’s description of the 
Dharmavijayi : ‘ Grihita-pratinmktasya sa dharmavijayl nripah 
suggesting the words of the inscription grahana-moksha-anugrdha. 
It is further stated that Samudra Gupta restored to many (anefca) 
vanquished (vijita) kings not merely their liberties but also their 
properties (vibhava-pratyarpana) and kept his officers {Yukta- 
purusha), constantly employed (nitya-vyaprita) on this difficult 
work of restitution. 

Warrior. All his conquests the king achieved by his personal 
leadership and fighting in the front-line as a soldier (samgrdmeshu 
svabhuja-vijitdh) . He was a fearless fighter, possessed of ‘the 
dash and drive of a tiger’ (vydghra-pardkramah ) ; th e hero of a 
hundred battles (samarasata) which left on his body their scars 
(vrana) as marks of decoration (sohhd) and beauty (kdnti) , scars 
of various kinds caused by different weapons of war (praharana ) , 
such as parasu (battle-axe) , sara (arrow) , sanku (spear) , sakti 
(spike) , prdsa (barbed dart) , asi (sword) , tovmm (iron club) , 
bhindipdla (javelin for throwing arrows of iron), nardcha (iron 
■arrow) and vaitastika (scimitar). The king depended, indeed, on 
his personal prowess as his only ally (svabhujabala-pardkramaika- 
bandhoh) . Unable to stand his nxight (vlryottaptdh) , kings offered..- 
him submission (kiranamupagatdh) . His might knew no bounds 
{udveloditabdhtivirya) . The Eran stone inscription describes him 
as ‘ possessed of prowess which was^inyincible’ (apmtivdryavvryah ) . 
This epithet is repeated on his Asvamedha coins, as noted above. ^ 

Philanthropist. Yet under his mon coat of mail was always 
beating a soft heart (mriduhridaya) , full of compassion" {anukwmpd) 
for those who deserved it by their humility (artuiafi), and regard 
for him (bliakti), for the lowly (kripana), the poor (dina), the 
destitute (andtha), and the afflicted (atia-a), for the relief (uddha- 
raya) of whom he constant ly worried hims elt (mantradlkshadi- 
upagatamanasali) . He" is^ shining {samiddha) figure (vigraha- 
vdn) of philanthropy (lokdnngraha) which showed itself in his 
vast charities, such as ‘gifts of hundreds of thousands of cows’. 
These charities came out of his wealth which was lawfully acquired 
(nyai)agata in No. 4. of Fleet) and not ill-gotten, the product of 
plunder. 

Superman. His many actions were, indeed, those of a super- 
man, and not of an ordinary mortal (amamija-sadrisa) , of a god 
among men who is beyond comprehension (achintyapurusha) , one 
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who is only a man (manuska) by form in having to act according 
to the customs and conventions governing this life {lokasamaya- 
kriydnuvidhdnanicitramdnusha) . Otherwise, he is the equal of 
gods : Kubera in wealth; Varuija in justice: Indra by power; invin- 
cible tike Antaka (Yama) ; a Brihaspati in sharp and penetrating 
intellect (nisitavidagdhamatih) ; the hope (udaya) of the good 
(sddhu) , and the destruction (pralaya) of the wicked {asddhii) . 

Poet. Harishena also extols the virtues of his chief as a man 
of letters, and as a poet. With a mind full of bliss (sukhamanah) . 
he was fit for the company of the sages (prajndnushangochita) ; a 
master of the inner meaning (tattvah) of the Sdstras. He gathered 
at his court the literary masters (hudhagumta) by whose judge- 
ments (gundjnd) he was able to check (dhata) those compositions 
which were against (viruddha) the spirit (srT) of true poetry 
(satkdvya) . He himself composed a large volume of poetry (bahii- 
kavitd) which appealed to all for its clear (sphuta) meaning and 
brought him fame (klrti). He ruled in the realm of letters (vid- 
dvalloke) as in that of politics, enjoying another kingdom of 
fame (klrtirdjya) . He revived the extinct title of Kavirdja. 
‘ the prince of poets ’ by his many poetical works (anekakivya- 
kriydbhih) which might serve even as sources of livelihood to 
learned men by virtue of their quality and popularity (ridvoj- 
janopajivya) . 

He was also the refuge of religion (dharmaprachlrahandhali) 
into the deepest truths of which his learning penetrated (vaidusfi- 
yam tattvabhedi) . 

The Manju-Srl-Mulakalna characterizes Samudra Gupta as ‘ a 
superman, ever vigilant, unmindful about himself, unmindful about 
the hereafter’. 

Lastly, we may note that Samudra Gupta’s achievements and 
character, his work and worth, are very well summed up in the 
Bilsad Stone Pillar inscription of his son’s successor, Kumara 
Gupta I, as follows : 

Sarvva-rdjochchhettiih Prithivydmapratirathasya chaturiida- 
dki-nalildsvdditayasaso-Dhanada — varunendrdntaka — Saviasya 
Kn^antartarasoh nydvdaatdnekagoliiranyakotipradasya chirotsan- 
irnsvamedhaharttuh. This characterization of Samudra Gupta was 
standardized and is also repeated in several later inscriptions such 
as Bhitarl and Bihar Stone Pillar inscriptions of Skanda Gupta and 
partly in the Bhitari Seal inscription of Kumara Gupta III. 

In conclusion, we may bring together the many epithets 
applied to him in inscriptions and on coins which aptly point to 
the many sides of his complex character and personality. Some of 
these have been already noticed, The epigraphic epithets are : 
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Arya, Amanuja, Achintya-purusha, Sukhamanah, Sucharita, Kavi- 
r&ja, Prithivydm apratirathah and ParakrarnMka. The numismatic 
appellations some of which are suggested by the legends are ; 
Apratiratha, Kritdntaparasu, Sarvarajochchhettd, Vydghrapard- 
krama, Asvamedhapardkrama, Aprativdrya-virya, Pardkramdnka, 
SamarcLsatavitatavijaya, Jitdripura. Ajita, Ajitardjajetdjitah (‘the 
unconquered conqueror of unconquered kings’) , Raja, Rdjddhirdja ^ 
and Mahdrdjddhirdja-Srl 



A NOTE ON VAKATAKA HISTORY 


Vakataka history has been recently placed on a satisfactory 
footing by Principal V. V. Mirashi in Hyderabad Archaeological 
Memoir No. 14 on the basis of a re-reading of the Vakataka inscrip- 
tion in cave XVI at Ajanta in the light of the new data furnished 
in the newly-discovered Basim copper-plate grant which was issued 
by the Vakataka king Vindhyasakti II (=Vindhyasena) at his 
capital called Vatsagulma (=modem Basim. the headquarters of a 
taluq in Akola district) . 

These inscriptions contain many names of Vakataka kings 
whose relationships in their genealogical lists have been the source 
of much confusion and controversy. Principal Mirashi has sought 
to solve the difficulties by suggesting that Vakataka history had 
split up into two branches with separate histories, the mixing up of^ 
which has created confusion. The separation seems to have taken 
place after Pravarasena I, the son and successor of the founder of 
the d 3 masty, Vindhyasakti I. 

i As the Ptimnas tell us, Pravarasena I had four sons who, after 
his death, divided his vast kingdom among themselves. The eldest 
son Gautamiputra predeceased his father because in none of the 
copper-plate charters mentioning his name, is the usual epithet 
Vakatakamm Maharaja, applied to him. His son, Rudrasena I, 
therefore, succeeded Pravarasena I, and founded the northern 
branch of the dynasty ruling over northern Berar and the western 
districts of C.P. where are found their inscriptions. For instance, 
an inscription of Rudrasena I has been found at Deotek in the 
Chanda district of C.P., while copper-plates of his great-grandson. 
Pravarasena II record gifts of land in the districts of Amraoti. 
Wardha, Nagpur, Betul, Bhandara and Balaghat. At first, the 
capital of this branch was Nandivardhana as mentioned in the 
Poona plates of Prabhavatigupta (EL XV, 39 f.) and the Belora 
(EL XXrV, 260 f.) and Kothuraka (being published in the EL) 
grants of her son Pravarasena II. Pravarasena II changed the 
capital to the city founded by him and called Pravarapura, 
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The genealogy of this northern branch of the V^ataka dynasty 
may be thus presented : 

Vindhya&ikti 1 

Son Pravai'asena 1 

! 

(Son Gautamiputra) 

I 

Son Rudi'asena I 
Son Prithivishena I 

I 

( 

Son Rudrasena 11 (married to Prabhavatigupta, 
daughter of emperor Chandra Gupta H) 

Son Pravarashena U 

I 

Sob NarendraseBa 

I 

Son Prithivisha^ II 

The genealogy of the other branch of the dyn^y which may 
be called the Vatsagulma branch will be as follows : 

Vindhyasakti I 

I 

Son Pravarasena I 
I > 

Son Sarvasena 

Son Vhwlhyasena (=;Vindhyasakti II) 

Son Pravarsjsena II 

I 

Son (whose name is lost) 

( 

I 

Son Devasena 

! 

Son Harishena 

It is to be noted that the name Sarvasena has been takoi from 
die Ragim plate which mentions him as a son and successor of 
Pravarasena I. The name cannot be traced in the Ajanta record 
but has been restored by Principal Mirashi on the ground that it 
is suggested by the phrase Jito-SoTvcsendh in accordance with the 
epigraphist’s use of yamahas. 
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So far, only five inscriptions of this family have been kitowtt ; 
(1) Basim plates of Vindyhasakti II; (2) a fragmentary copper- 
plate inscription of Devasena; (3) inscription in Aja:^^ cave XVI 
of his minister Varahadeva; and (5) inscription of Varahadeva in 
Ghatotkacha cave near Ajaii^ 

The date of Rudrasena II as the son-in-law of Chandra Gupta II 
gives a clue to the V^ataka chronology. Vindhyasakti II and 
Pravarasena II may be taken to be contemporaries of PnthivisheM I 
and Rudrasena II of the other branch. Thus the reign of Vin- 
dhyasakti II may be taken to have closed by a.d. 400. His prede- 
cessors are giyen abnormally long reigns by the Pitrdnos, while the 
Basim plates mention the 37th year of the reign of Vindhyasakti II. 
Thus we may assume a period of 150 years at the least for the 
reigns of the four kings from Vindhyasakti I to Vindhyasakti II and 
the date a.d. 250 for the foundation of Vakataka I dynasty by Vin- 
dhyasakti I. Granting 100 years for the four successors of Vin- 
dhyasakti n, the last of the dynasty, Harishena, may be taken to 
have ruled between a.d. 475-5p0. It may be noted that, on archi- 
tectural groimds, cave XVI of Ajanta is also assigned to a.d. 500 by 
Fergusson and Burgess. 

The inscription of this cave mentions among the conquests of 
Harishena the following countries: Kuntala, between the Bhnna 
and Vedavati, comprising the Kanarese districts of Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies and of Mysore State, and also perhaps a part 
of Maharashtra with Vidarbha, with its capital at Pratishthana 
(Paithan in Nizam’s Dominion) on the Godavari (page 9, footnotes, 
of Principal Mirashi’s Memoir ) ; ^ Avanti, western Malwa, with its 
capital Ujjain; Kalihga, between the Mahmadi and Godavari on 
the east coast; Kosala or Dakshh^ Kosala, corresponding to modem 
Chhatisgarh and adjoining parts of the Eastern State Agency; Tri- 
kuta, located in Aparanta or North Kohkan and comprising the 
coimtry to the west of Nasik (ibid, p. 10) ; Lata, between the Mahi 
and Tapti, comprising central and southern Gujerat; and Andhra, 
to the south of the Godavari. 




3. King as Bowman 
fa variety of Archer Typc> 
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Chapter V 

CHANDRA GUPTA U VXKRAMADITYA 

(c. A.D. 375-414) 

Date. His dates may be deduced from a number of dated in- 
scriptions discovered for his reign. The first of 4hese is the 
Mathura Pillar inscription of g.e. 61 = a.d. 380 (El, XXI). The 
inscription has some significant words read by Dr. D. C. Sircar 
(Select Inscriptions, 1. 270) as ‘Maharaja-Rajadhiraja - Sri - Chan- 
draguptasya vijaya-rdjya - samvatsare - panchame’, showing that 
his inscription dated g.e. 61 (samvatsare ekashashthe) was issued 
in the fifth year of the reign of Chandra Gupta 11. His reign, 
therefore, commenced in g.e. 61-5 =: g.e. 56 — a.d. 37 5. This in- 
scription is important as mentioning the earliest date of the Gupta 
era which may be taken to be as. defined by Alberuni in his state- 
ment that ‘the epoch of the Guptas falls 241 years later than the 
Saka-kdla’, i.e., in a.d. 78 241 = 319 (Sachau, Alberuni, India, 

II. 7). 

The second dated inscription of his reign is the Udayagiri Cave 
inscription of Gupta year 82 = a.d. 401, which was issued b/ his 
feudatory belonging to the Sanakanika family. 

The third is the Safichi Stone inscription of Gupta year 93 = 
A.D. 412 issued by Amiakardava who seems to have been a Mimster 
of Chandra Gupta II ‘to whose favour (prasdda) he owes 
the fulfilment of the object of his life (dpydyita-fivita-sddhanah) . 
and who was the hero of many a battle’. (Fleet, No. 6) . 

The fourth inscription is the Gadhwa Stone inscription of 
Gupta year 88 = a.d. 407. Parts of the inscription are lost includ- 
ing Chandra Gupta’s name, but that it belonged to his reign may 
be talcpn for granted both from the date and his titles, Parama - 
bhdgavata and Mahdrdjddhirdja still preserved. 

The date of Chandra Gupta II may also be inferred from that 
of his silver coins which he had issued after his conquests of 
Surashtra and modelled on the coins of its previous rulers, the 
Kshatrapas, It will appear that the latest coins of the western 
Kshatrapas, those of Rudra Siihha HI, are of the &aka year 3l0= 
A.D. 388. The earliest date of the Kshatrapa coins as- restruck by 
Chandra Gupta II is 90 + X (Gupta Era) = a.d. 409 (410) . 

Name: Chandra Gupta II appears to have several names. The 
name Devardja is given to him in Sanchi inscription (Fleet, No. 5) . 
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A Vakataka inscription mentions Prabhavatigupta as the daughter 
of Devagupta and Kuberanaga and describes Devagupta as Mahd- 
mjadhiraja, while the Riddhapura grants of Queen Prabhavati- 
gupta mention her father’s name as Chandra Gupta II. This shows 
that Devagupta is another name of Chandra Gupta. The grant 
of Vakataka king Pravarasena II also mentions his maternal grand- 
father as Chandra Gupta II and Devagupta. It also appears that 
Chandra Gupta had a third name, Deva-Sri as used on his Archer- 
and Couch-type of coins. 

Nomination; The Eran Stone inscription of Samudra Gupta 
(Fleet, No. 2) refers to the ‘many sons and grandsons’ of Samudra 
Gupta, while the Mathura Stone inscription of Chandra Gupta II 
(Fleet, No. 4) states that he was chosen for the throne out of all 
his sons {tat - parigrihitena) by Samudra Gupta. The same fact 
is repeated in the Bihar and Bhitari Stone Pillar inscriptions of 
Skanda Gupta (Fleet, Nos. 12 and 13), where the phrase t£il - 
parigrililta is used in respect of Chandra Gupta II. Chandra 
Gupta II has also been described as the sat^utra of his father in 
the Mathura Pillar inscription of year 61. The repetition of this 
fact of Chandra Gupta II being deliberately preferred for the throne 
to all his sons by Samudra Gupta shows that it was an outstanding 
fact in Gupta history, and should, therefore, dispose of the theory 
based on certain later texts and traditions that the immediate suc- 
‘cessor of Samudra Gupta was another son of his, known as Rama 
Gupta. The inscriptions shut out the supposition that there was 
another Gupta king between Samudra Gupta and Chandra Gupta II. 
Samudra Gupta in fact pays ’to his son the same compliment as 
was paid to him by his father who acclaimed him as the fittest of 
all his kinsmen {tidya - kulaja) to succeed him on the throne. These 
references rule out room for any other king lacking his predeces- 
sor’s nomination for the throne. 

Family; His mother, the wife of Samudra Gupta, is called 
Dattd in the Eran inscription and Dattadevi in the Mathura Stone 
inscription, as also Bilsad Stone Pillar inscription of Kumara 
Gupta I, Bihar and Bhitari Stone Pillar inscriptions of Skanda 
Gupta, with the title Mahddevi. 

Chandra Gupta had at least two wives, named Dhruvadevi and 
Kuberanaga. Dhruvadevi is mentioned in three Gupta inscrip- 
tions (Nos. 10, 12 and 13 of Fleet) in which she is described as 
Mahadevi and as 'the mother of Prince Kumara Gupta I. One of 
the seals found at Vaisali describes it to be of ‘Mahadevi Dhruva- 
svamini, queen of Maharajadhiraja Chandra Gupta II, and 
mother of Maharaja Govinda Gupta’. Dhruvasvamini of this seal 
is no other than Dhruvadevi of other inscriptions. As already 
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stated, Queen Kuheranaga is known as the mother of Chandra 
Gupta’s daughter, Prabhavatigupta, and as born of Naga family 
{Ndga-Kulascniibhutd) in the Poona Copper-plate inscription of 
Prabhavatigupta {El. XV, p. 41 f). 

This Vakataka matrimonial alliance brought to the Gupta 
family several offshoots and extended political influence. This will 
be clear from Vakataka history. 

Samudra Gupta, as already stated, had defeated the Vakataka 
king Rudradeva, i.e., Rudrasena I (a.d. 344-48) who had to cede 
to him the ea.'stern part of Vakataka territory (Bundelkhand) , 
leaving room for its expansion towards the west. Vakataka power 
was very much extended by the next king Prithivishena I by his 
conquests in Central India and the Deccan including Kuntala. This 
increase of Vakataka power led Chandra Gupta to seek its alliance 
by marrying his daughter Prabhavatigupta to Rudrasena 11. son 
of Prithivishena I. The result was that Vakataka politics came 
under the influence of the Gupta empire. The change is indicated 
in certain literary texts and inscriptions. Prithivishena I had a long 
reign (up to c. a.d. 375) . But Prithivishena’s son, Rudrasena II, 
the son-in-law of Chandra Gupta, had a short one followed by the 
regency of his daughter and its control by himself. As stated by 
the commentator of the Prakrita Kavya, Sehi-bandha, Chandra 
Gupta’s grandson, Pravarasena II, was in his court, and composed 
a work which underwent revision at the hands of Kalidasa at the 
instance of Vikramaditya. This tradition makes Chandra Gupta II 
Vikramaditya, Kalidasa, and Pravarasena II Vakataka. contempo- 
raries. Again, Bhoja, in his Sriiigdraprakasa. has a verse which is 
ascribed to Kalidasa who is said to have made a report to the 
Gupta emperor on the luxurious life at the court of the Lord of 
Kuntala who must have been his grandson Pravarasena II. The 
embassy of Kalidasa to the Kuntala court is also referred to as 
Kuntalesvarci - dautya in Ksliemendra' s Anchitya - VichCira. The 
Pattan plates of Pravarasena II also mention a Kalidasa as tlie 
writei’ of that ivcoi’d. These references do not. howev^er, settle 
the point whether the Kalidasa they mention was the great poet, 
but they establish Gupta contact with Kuntala, which was brought 
on by the regency administration of Queen Prabhavatigupta seek- 
ing her father’s intervention which was further increased under the 
inefficient rule of her son given to a life of luxury and poetical pre- 
occupation. 

Gupta contact with Kuntala is further attested by the Talgunda 
Pillar inscription which states that a Kadamba king of Vaijayanti 
in Kuntala (Kanarese country) gave hi.s daughters in marriage to 
Gupta and other kings. It seems that the Kadamba king Kakus- 
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thavarman married his daughter to Kumara Gupta (or to his 
son). Some mediaeval chiefs of Kuntala trace their lineage to 
Chandra Gupta. Several grants of the Western Ganges indicate 
that Kakusthavarman is to be assigned to a.d. 435-475 (Dandekar, 
History of the Guptas, pp. 87-91; Raychaudhuri, Political History, 
p. 475, notes) . 

Events. The most important event of his reign is his conquest 
of Western Malwa and Surashtra (Kathiawad) which were under 
the rule of Saka satraps. It will appear from the Eran stone inscrip- 
tion of Samudra Gupta that Eastern Malwa had already passed 
under the rule of the Guptas. Airikina (Eran) was the city 
situated in a sub-division of modern Saugor district of C.P. and is 
described in the inscription as the city of Samudra Gupta’s own 
enjoyment (svabhoganagara) . Eastern Malwa must have been 
the base of Chandra Gupta’s operations against the Saka kingdom 
in Western India. The Udayagiri Cave inscription of Chandra 
Gupta II which is not dated like the other inscriptions in the same 
cave describes how the king came to that place in Eastern Malwa 
in person in pursuit of his programme of world conquest (kritsna- 
prithivijaydrthena) and with him came his Minister (sachiva) 
named Virasena Saba hailing from the city of Pataliputra. It is 
also stated that Chandra Gupta II who is described as the royal 
.sage (rdjarshi) appointed Virasena as his Minister for Peace 
and War. The other Udayagiri Cave inscription (Fleet, No. 3) of 
Gupta year 82=a.d. 401 indicates how the chief of Sanakanika tribe 
(near Bhilsa) was acknowledging Chandra Gupta II as his liege- 
lord (Chandragupta-pdddnudhydta) . The Sanchi inscription 
(Fleet, No. 5) of Gupta year 93=a.d. 412 also shows how Chandra 
Gupta’s authority was very well established in that region, adminis- 
tered by his officer called Amrakarddava known for his ‘victories 
in many battles’. These inscriptions show the successive steps in 
the advance of Gupta power towards the west. This advance 
was materially aided by Chandra Gupta’s alliance with the Vaka- 
taka king whose geographical imsition could affect movements to 
its north against the Saka Satrapies of Gujarat and Surashtra. 

The actual conquest of these Saka territories is proved by his 
coins. As has been already stated, the latest coins of the western 
Kshatrapas are not later than a.d. 388, while the earliest coins of 
Chandra Gupta II in this region are not earlier than a.d. 409. It 
was thus by a protracted war of about twenty years that Gupta 
power was extended up to the western sea. Although Chandra 
Gupta II modelled his coinage, which was in silver, on that of the 
Kshatrapas, he was careful to impress upon it marks of his con- 
quest. The Ohv. of the coins does not show any change. It still 
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shows the king’s head with traces of Greek inscription appearing 
as before with date behind, but on the Rev. the place of the Chaitya 
is taken by the specific Gupta emblem of Garuda, along with the 
Gupta legend, Paramahhagavata. 

There is also a piece of literary evidence pointing to the victory 
•of Chandra Gupta II against the Saka king in Bana’s Harsha 
Charita-, where it is stated how Chandra Gupta ‘ in the disguise of 
a woman coveted by the lustful Saka king, had killed him on 
the spot at his own capital 

Ministers. Chandra Gupta had a number of able Ministers 
who are thus mentioned in his inscriptions ; 

(1) A chief (MaJiamja) of the Sanakanika family who served 
(paddnudhyata) Chandra Gupta as his overlord {Mahdrdja,dhird,ja) 

as stated in the Udayagiri Vaishnava Cave inscription of year 82. 
He must have been one of the Governors in charge of parts of 
eastern Malwa conquered by Samudra Gupta, and visited by 
Chandra Gupta as the place of preparation for his expedition 
towards the west. 

(2) Amrakarddava, hailing from Sukuli-desa and associated 
with the Mahayihara of Kakanada-bota (old name of Sanchi) to 
which he gave an endowment out of his abundance which he owed 
to the patronage (prasdda) of the king whom he loyally served by 
fighting and winning his many battles, as stated in the Sanchi Stone 
inscription of year 93. 

(3) Saba Virasena, hailing from Pataliputra. who was Chandra 
Gupta’s Minister for Peace and War (sandhi-vigraha) by heredi- 
tary right (anvayaprdpta-sSchhnfa) . and thus accompanied the 
king on his far-reaching military expeditions, as stated in a second 
Udayagiri Saiva Cave inscription. 

(4) SikharasvamI who is described as a Councillor (Mantrl) 
of Maharajadhiraja Chandra Gupta II. with the title of Kumdra- 
mdiya, in an inscription, on a stone linga found at Karamdanda in 
the Fyzabad district, of the Gupta year 117=.a.d. 436 and belonging 
to the reign of Kumara Gupta 1 (El. X, 71-72) . 

(5) Maharaja Sri Govinda Gupta, a son of emperor Chandra 
Gupta II, who appears to have been the Governor of the province 
called Tira-bhukti with its headquarters at Vaisali, from the seal 
issued by him and discovered by Bloch at Basarh (ASR, 1903-4, 
pp. 101-20). It appears that Govinda Gupta is also mentioned in 
the newly discovered Mandasor inscription of the Malava-Vikrama 
year 524 (ASI. Annual Report, 1922-23, p. 187; EL XIX, App. 
No. 7). 

Administrative Offices. The excavations carried out at 
Basarh (ancient Vai^li) by Bloch brought to light numerous clay 

7 
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seals which were issued by Prince Govinda Gupta, the various 
officials of his administration, and the prominent citizens and com- 
munities of his Province. They mention the following offices or 
officials : 

(1) Kumaramatyddhikarana, office of the Prince’s Ministers. 
The officer Kuvicirdmatya is given the curious title of Yuuaraja, a 
title that is repeated on another seal and coupled with another 
significant title, Bhattdraka, as the chief of the Prince’s Ministers; 

(2) BaW.dhikaraim, office of the Head of the Army, who also 
bears the title of Yuvardja and Bhattdraka; 

(3) Ranabhan^dhikarana, the Military Exchequer; 

(4) Dandwpdad.dhikarana, office of the Chief of the Police: 

(5) Vinayasura, Chief Censor; 

(6) Mahdpratihdra, Chief Chamberlain; 

(7) Talavara, (uncertain) ; 

(8) Mahadatidandyaka, Chief Justice; 

(9) Vinayasthiti-Sthdpaka, Minister for Law and Order; 

(10) Bhatdsvapati, Head of the Infantry and Cavalry; 

(11) Uparika, Governor of the Province, as in Tirabhukti- 
uparika-adhikarana. 

It may be noted that the terms Srl-paramabhattdraka~p&diya 
and Yuvardja-pddlya as used on these seals for the officer called 
Kurmrdmdtya indicate the Chief Minister in waiting on the King 
and the Crown Prince respectively. 

The office of the District Officer of Vaisali is called Vaisdli- 
adhishthdna-adhikarana. The city of Udanakupa was governed by 
the Committee or Municipality called Parishad. The monastery 
(V-ihdra) of Kdkanddabota was governed by the Arya-Samgha and 
also an Assembly of Five called Pancha-Mandali (Fleet, No. 5) . 

Guilds. A large number of these Seals was issued by the 
Nigamas or guilds of different classes of economic intei-ests. These 
were of Bankers (Sreshthls, modern Seths) , Traders (Sdrthavdhas) 
and Merchants (Kulikas) . These Guilds functioned like Chambers 
of Commerce of modern times. Many seals were issued jointly bv’ 
these three classes of guilds as shown in their legend Sreshtln- 
Sdrthavdha-Kulika-Nigama, or by two, as in the legend Sreshtht- 
Kulika-Nigama. The Merchants’ guilds bear an appropriate 
symbol, a money-chest [See my Local Government in Ancient 
India (Oxford) pp. 111-3]. 

Some of these Corporations operated as Banks of those days. 
The Arya-Samgha in charge of the Srv-Mahdvihdra of Kakanada- 
bota receives a donation in cash of 25 dirvdras to be kept in perma- 
nent deposit with the Samgha with the stipulation that the money 
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will be held by it as a trusl-i'iiud, mil at' the intoi'est. of which pro- 
iTSion will be made for feeding daily fiw bh iks'hvs and for buniiug 
a lamp in the finfiingj-iho (probably (Iw SriTpa as the abode of the 
three Ralfias or jewels, vix.. the BudtUut. tlic Dliarma and the 
Samgha.) in the gi'eat "as long as the moon and the siin 

exist" (Fleet, No. 5). The Snoiglm is here thus functioning as a 
bank of deposit and also as a trustee, holding in safe custody, and 
in perpetuitss a fund in aid of Uic beneficiaries fixed by the donor, 
while keeping the corpus of the donation intact. A similar transac- 
tion is indicated in the Gadhwa Stone inscription of Gupta year S8 
(Fleet. No. T). 

Ad min i s trative Divisions. The empire was divided into con- 
venient administrative units. The largest unit was the Province 
called Desa: e.g. Sukidi-Desa (Fleet. No. 5). The Province wa-s 
also called a Bhukii. e.g.. Tlra-Bhiikti in a Basarh Seal inscription. 
A Froidnce again was made up of divisions which were called 
PrndesGs or P'islittyas, e.g.. Airikbio-Prodesa (Fleet, No. 2) . 

Religion. The Gupta empire treated all religions equally. The 
principal religions of the time were Vaishnavism. Saivism and 
Buddhism. Permanent benefactions in support of each of these 
religions were encouraged by the State. The Gupta empei-oai? 
themselves were orthodox Hindus. Chandra Gupta II takes the 
title of Paramabhagavata which is a Vaislujava title (Fleet. No. 4). 
No. 5 of Fleet refers to the grant by a prominent Minister of 
Chandra Gupta II of a village, or an allotment of land, called 
I^-aravasaka. and a sum of money to the Conununity of Buddhist 
Monks called Aryn-SafiigJia belonging to the gi'eat ViMva at Kaka- 
nadabota (Sanchi). As the donor was a Buddhist, he does not 
apply to Chandra Gupta his usual epithet of ' Paramabhigavata'. 

' the sincere-st devotee of Vishnu '. One of the Udayagii'i Caves 
bears an inscription of another Minister of Chandra Gupta II who 
was a devoted Saiva. It records that the cave was excavated as a 
temple of the god Sambhu or Siva (Fleet, No. 6). It also naturally 
omits as irrelevant the mention of the king as a Parninablidgararo. 
The other Udayagiri Cave which bears the dated inscription of 
Gupta year 82 appears to be a Vaishnava Cave (Fleet, p. 23) from 
its sculptures representing the figures of (1) the four-armed Vishnu 
with his two wives and (2) a twelve-armed goddess who might 
be LakshmI. The Gadhwa Stone inscription of Gupta year 88 
repeats the title of Paramabhagavata for Chandra Gupta 11, because 
it is a Brahminical inscription. The inscription is very much muti- 
lated, but the fragments that remain record two gifts of lO.diiidras 
each as contributions in aid of a Brahminical institution, a per- 
petual alms-house or a charitable hall (Sadd-sattra) for its Brahmin 
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residents. This gift shows that the religious sense of the people 
encouraged endowments of social service as a form of worshipping 
God through service of man. 

The Mathura Pillar inscription of a.d. 380' testifies to an ollsh.ool 
of Saivisni, the Sect of Mahesvaras, flourishing at Mathura under 
the teacher named Uditacharya. In the inscription, he mentions 
as his preceding teachers Kapila-vimala, Upamita-vimala, and 
Par^ara from whom he is thus fourth in descent (Bhagavat- 
Pardsardt chaturthena) . He also describes himself as being tenth 
in descent from Bhagavat-Kusika, who was thus the founder of 
this particular Saiva sect, that of the Mahesvaras. It will appear 
that this Kusika is mentioned in the Vdyu- and Linga-Purdnas a.s 
the first disciple of the great Lakuli described as the last incarna- 
tion of Siva Mahesvara. Lakuli had four disciples each of whom 
was the founder of a Pasupata sect. 

The inscription further states that Acharya Udita, for the sake 
of addition to his own religious credit (sva-punya-dpydyana- 
nimittam ) , and also for the glory (Jclrti) of his teachers (Gurus ) , 
set up in the ‘ Shrine of Teachers (Guru-dyatane) what are called 
Vpamitesvara and Kapilesvara. The term Uvara as used here is 
taken to indicate that what wei*e installed (pratishth&pita) were 
Lingas, together with the images or statues of the teachers. A 
Lmga was set up in the name of each teacher and the fact that it 
was set up in the Guru-dyatana shows that the Lingas were accom- 
panied by the statues. Bhasa’s drama called Pratimd-Ndtaka 
mentions a royal gallery of portrait-statues called Deva-kula, and 
this Guru-dyatana was perhaps also planned as a pratimd-griha, a 
house of teachers’ statues. The inscription reads : ‘Upamitesvara- 
Kapilesvarau Gurvvdyatane guru....’. The missing words after 
guru, showing space for at least five letters, may be taken to be 
(guru) pratirmyutau, as suggested by Dr D. R. Bhandarkar (EL, 
XXI, p. 5) . Acharya Udita repeats that this monument is not 
meant for his own fame (naitat-khydtyartham) but for the atten- 
tion of the Mahesvaras (Vijuaptih) , and the admonition of the 
dchdryas that they should consider it as their own property dchdr- 
ydndm parigraham) and, without any reservation (visamkam ) , 
worship it with offerings (pujd-puraskdram) and maintain it with 
gifts (parigriha-pdripdlyam) . It may be noted that the expression 
‘ Deva-kula-sabhd-vihdra ’ occurs in the Mandasor Stone inscription 
of Kumara Gupta and Bandhuvarman (No. 18 of Fleet) . 

Apart from the inscriptions, the coins of Chandra Gupta II 
indicate his personal religion of Vaishnavism. It is indicated by 
the legend Paramahhdgavata appearing on his gold coins of the 
Horseman type. The same title also appears on his silver coins 
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wliich. were meant for circulation in his newly conquered territori' 
which was under the rule of the Western Kshatrapas. and were 
modelled on their coins. As conqueror, he had to observe as far 
’ as possible the manners and customs of the conquci-ed countiy, and 
especially the characteristics of the currency to which it was used. 
Thus, on the Obr. of his new-struck coins, he kept up the conven- 
tional head which had done duty for centuries as a portrait of the 
reigning satrap, but then' Rev. he utilized to indicate his conquest 
and the change in its sovereignty. Even on the Obr., Gupta con- 
quest is indicated by replacing the Saka era by th? Gupta era. The 
Jfeu., however, introduces a specific feature of Gupta coinage. 
Garuda, the bii-d of Vishiiu, the deity of Chandi-a Gupta II, takes 
the place of the Kshatrapa Chedtya. 

The copper coins of Chandra Gupta 11 declare his religion oi 
Vaishnavism in the figure of Garuda on the Rev. 

Centres. The capital of the emphe was Pataliputra called 
Pushpa in the Allahabad Pillar inscription. His campaigns and 
conquests show that Chandra Gupta II was also associated with 
the city of eastern Maliva, Vidisa. while, as we have seen, some 
of the chiefs of the Kanarese countiy claiming connexion with him 
describe him as the Lord of UjjayinI, the foremost of cities’ 
(Ujjaj/int-puravaraci/usrarti) as well as of Pataliputra. His asso- 
ciation with UjjayinI also follows from his supposed identification 
tvith the Sakari Vikramaditya of tradition. W e have already seen 
how Vaisaii was also an important city of the empire. 

Coins. L ike his father, Chandra Gupta II issued various types 
of coins in accordance with the needs of a large empire. They 
were (1) Archer, (2) Couch, (3) Chhatra, (4) Lion-Slayer, and 
(5) Horseman. Ail these types also show varieties in features. 

Archer Type. This type is the commonest of his coins and 
shows great variety. The first variety is that of the Rev. showing 
either throne or lotus as the seat of the goddess, while within each 
class there are minor varieties depending on the position of bow 
and of the name Chandra on the Obv. 

Throne Reverse: This variety show.s on Obv. ‘King standing 
1., nimbate, as on Archer type of Samudra Gupta, holding bow in 
1. hand and arrow in r.; Garuda standard bound with fillet on 1.; 
Chandra under 1. arm; around the legend Dei-a-J§rt-Maharajadhi- 
raja - Sii - Chandraguptah’ . 

It shows on Rev. Lakshini seated facing, nimbate, on throne 
with high back, a.s on similar coins of Samudra Gupta, holding 
cornucopia in 1. hand and fillet in r.; her feet rest on lotus; border 
of dots; on r. Sri-Vikramah'. There is a variety showing goddess 
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seated on the throne without back and holding lotus in 1. hand, 
instead of cornucopia, and is thus naore Indianized. 

Lotus Reverse: This variety shows on Obv. ' the king 
drawing an arrow from a quiver* standing at his feet on 1. ’ and on 
Eev. ‘Goddess, nimbate, seated facing on lotus, holding lotus and 
fillet in outstretched 1. and r. hands respectively.’ 

Other varieties of this class show (1) ‘King 1. holding arrow 
in r. hand’, as in Throne Reverse class; (2) Crescent above stan- 
dard on Obv.; (3) Wheel (Vishnu’s chakra) above standard on Obv., 
(4) ‘King standing r. wearing waist-cloth and ornaments only, 
holding bow in 1. hand and arrow in r. hand’; (5) ‘King standing 
to 1. with bow in r. hand but leaning his 1. ai-m on his hip without 
holding an arrow’, a very rare variety. 

It is to be noted that varieties (2) and (3) are marked by 
heavy weight and debased metal, while variety (4) drops the con- 
ventional Kushan dress in favour of Indian waist-cloth with sash. 

Very probably the Throne class, by its features, was more in 
vogue in the northern, and the Lotus class in the central and eastern 
provinces, where foreign features were not suitable. 

The design determining the variety of types may be noted. 
Garuda on Obv. prepares the way for goddess Lakshmi to appear 
on Rev., for both are linked together with Vishnu. The wheel on 
the Oba. of some specimens similarly recalls Vishnu and Lakshmi. 
like Garuda. 

Couch Type. The Oba. shows ‘King wearing waist-cloth and 
jewellery, seated, head to 1. on high-backed couch, holding flower 
in up-lifted r. hand, and resting 1. hand on edge of couch; legend 
Deva-S'n-Mahdrajddhira^a-Sfi-Chandragu'ptasya’. The Rev. shows 
‘Goddess (Lakshmi) seated facing on throne without back, holding 
lotus in uplifted 1. hand, resting feet on lotus’ as on some speci- 
mens of Archer type; ‘on r. the legend Srl-Vikramah’. On the spe- 
cimen at the Indian Museum, the legend on the Obv. contains the 
additional word Vikramddityasya and, beneath couch, the word 
RupaJeriti. The expression evidently refers to his physical and 
cultural qualifications. It may be noted that the Couch type depicts 
on Obv. the king in the enjoyment of his success and prosperity 
which he owes to goddess Lakshmi appropriately represented on 
the Rev. This type is rarely found and was issued early in the 
king’s reign, as indicated by the throne Rev. 

Chhatra Type. There are two main varieties of this type 
marked by a variety in the Obv. legend. The first class shows on 
Obv. ‘King standing 1., nimbate, casting incense on altar on 1. with 
r. hand, while 1. hand rests on sword-hilt; behind him a dwarf at- 
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tendant holds chhattra (parasol) over hini; legend Mahdrdjddhi- 
raja-Sr^Chaiidraguptah as against the legend KsJiitirii arajityo 
sucharitair divam jayati Vikramddiiyah occurring on the Obr. of 
the other variety. The Hev. shows ‘Goddess (Lakshmi) nimbate, 
standing 1. on lotus, holding fillet in r. and lotus in 1. hand, and 
legend Vikramddityah. In the other variety, the goddess appeal's 
to rise from lotus (as padinasambliara) . It also shows specimens 
containing represen tat ion.s of the goddess in different positions or 
postures. 

The meaning of the Obr. legend is that ‘Vikramaditya, having 
conquered the earth, conquers heaven by his good deeds.' 

The design of this tj’pe may he noted. Tlie Obv. shows the 
umbrella of royal authority w^on by the favour of the Goddess of 
Fortune appropriately depicted on the Her. Equally appropriate 
is the figure of the dwarf as the bearer of the umbrella on ObX\ 
as well as the royal title Vikramdditya on Heir. 

Lion-Slayer Type. This type is represented in a large variety 
of sfieciiiiens showing on Obr. ‘ the king hunting down lion in diffe- 
rent positions and on Rev. the appropriate goddess Diirga Shiiha- 
vdkand seated on lion in different positions.’ 

Class I shows on Obr. ‘King standing r. or 1., wearing waist- 
cloth with sash which floats behind him, turban or omamental 
head-dress, and jewellery, shooting with bow at lion which falls 
backwards and trampling on lion with one foot.’ 

The Her. shows ‘Goddess seated, nimbate, facing, on lion 
couchant to 1. or r., holding fillet in outstretched r. hand and cor- 
nucopia in 1. on certain varieties; lotus on other varieties, border 
of dots; symbol on I.’ 

The hunting scene on Obv. is portrayed on coins in the fol- 
lowing different ways : 

1. King to 1. shooting lion as described above but ?iot tramp- 
ling on it. 

2. King shooting lion which falls back from its spring. 

3. King With 1. foot on back of lion which retreats with head 
turned back, shooting at it with bow in 1. hand. 

4. Lion on 1. retreating. 

■ 5. King standing r. with 1. foot on lion which retreats with 
head turned, snapping at the king as he strikes at it with sword 
in uplifted r. hand. 

■Vincent Smith described these varieties as Lion-trampler, 
Combatant Lion and Retreating Lion types. 

The Rev. portrayal of the goddess also shows some differences 
amon g coins, e.g. (1) Goddess seated facing on lion which is 
walking to r.; (2) Goddess seated to 1. astride of lion, with her 1. 
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hand resting on lion’s haunch; (3) Goddess seated facing, on lion 
couchant 1., with head turned back. 

Now as to legends, that on class I on Ohv. reads in its full 
form as follows : 

Narendrachayidrah •prathitasriyd divam j 

jayatyajeyo bhuvi Siihhavikramah j ] 

‘The moon among kings, with far-spread fame, invincible on 
earth, conquers heaven, with the valour of a lion.’ 

On class II, the Obv. has a different legend which may be con- 
sti'ucted as follows : Narendrasimha-Chmidraguptah prithivmi 
jitvd divam jayati : ‘Chandra Gupta, the lion among kings, having 
conquered the earth, conquers heaven.’ 

On the Rev. the legend is generally Sn-Simhavikrwinah. On 
one variety it is Simha-chandrah. 

We thus see that the sport of lion-hunting captured the king’s 
imagination which suggested a variety of designs in its treatment 
by the craftsmen who were set to reproduce all possible positions 
in which the royal hunter and his big game found themselves on 
different occasions of hunting. It is to be noted that, while Samudra 
Gupta was thinking of the tiger as his game, his son was more 
obsessed by the lion. There seems to be a deep reason for thi.s 
difference between the father and son as to big game hunting by 
each. As has been already stated, the Tiger type of coins cele- 
brates Samudra Gupta’s conquests of the Gangetic valley abound- 
ing to this day in fore.sts breeding the royal Bengal tiger.. The 
Lion-type of coins issued by Chandra Gupta II has a similar 
regional significance and celebrates his conquest of regions which 
are the habitat of the lion. It celebrates his conquest of the region 
of western Malwa and Surashtra or modern Kathiawad which is 
still the abode of lions to this day in India. Further, like the tiger 
and goddess Gahga linked together, the lion on the Obv. has very 
naturally suggested for the Rev. the goddess Durga with whom it 
is associated as her sacred seat, and vahana or vehicle. ’ She 
I’ides on the lion as the picture of Sakti, Invincible Might, invoked 
by Chandra Gupta II in his ai’duous adventure for the conquest 
of the Saka satrapy of Surashtra. There is thus an underlying 
design and purpose shaping Gupta coinage, giving to it a profound 
historical significance. 

The Ohv. shows ‘King riding on fully caparisoned horse to r. 
Chandra Gupta II and was continued extensively by his successor 
Kumara Gupta, 

The Obv. shows ‘King riding on fully caparisoned horse to r. 
or 1.; his dress includes waist-cloth With long sashes which fly behind 
him, and jewellery (ear-rings, armlets, necklaces, etc.) ; on some 
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specimens he has a bow in 1. hand, on others he has sword at 
1. side.’ 

The Rev. portrays ‘Goddess seated to 1. on wicker stool, hold- 
ing fillet in outstretched r. hand and lotus with leaves and roots 
behind her in 1.; border of dots.’ This design marks its purely 
Indian character and its complete divergence from the Ardochso 
coinage. 

The legend on the Obv. is Paramahhdgavata-mak&r&jddhirdja- 
Srl-CJiandraguptah, or Bh&gavata and on the Rev. Ajitavikramah. 

The use of the new title Bhdgavata shows that the king is no 
longer the worshipper of Sakti, for he has already accomplished 
his programme of conquests. He can now devote himself to the 
tasks of peace and leave the sword for the flute as worshipper of 
Vishnu and his consort, Lakshml, appropriately figured on Rev. as 
the goddess of peace and plenty, consecrating himself as a Bhdga- 
vata to the cult of non-violence. 

Silver Coins. While the above types of coins were in gold, 
Chandra Gupta II, after his conquest of the western Kshatrapa 
kingdom, had to keep up its silver coinage, stamping on it some 
Gupta -features. The Obv. of these restruck silver coins shows the 
king’s bust to r., as on Kshatrapa coins, with traces of Greek letters, 
and on 1., the word va (rske) and date, in Brahmi numerals, in 
the Gupta in place of the Saka era. The Rev. shows a completely 
Gupta design, the figure of Vishpu’s bird Garuda, standing, facing 
with outspread wings, and the corresponding legend describing 
the king as a devotee of Vishnu; Parama-bhdgavata-Mahdrdjddhi- 
raja-Sn-Chandragupta - Vikramdditya - Vikramdnkasya. Another 
variety shows the legend: Sn -Gupta -kulasya Mahdrdjddhirdja- 
Sid-Chandragupta-Vihramankasya. 

Copper Coins. Chandra Gupta II was also the first to issue 
copper coins of which the general type shows king on Obv. and 
Garuda on Rev. with variations in the figuring of both. There is a 
bust, three quarters, or half-length of the king, with flower in r. hand, 
while Garuda is seen nimbate, standing facing with outspread wings, 
or with or without, human arms, or standing on an altar, or hold- 
ing a snake in his mouth, or merely holding it. 'There is also a 
Chhatra type of these copper coins, showing king at altar, with 
dwarf attendant holding chhatra over him. There are also types 
omitting the king but keeping up the Garuda, with the Obv. legend 
Sn-chandra completed by the legend Guptah on the Rev., pr 
simply the name of Chandra by itself, without the suffix Gupta, on 
some examples. On some specimens there is a variety replacing 
Garuda by a flower-vase, with fiowens hanging down its sides, 

8 
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Thus Chandra Gupta’s numismatic innovations comprise the 
figures of Couch, Chhatra, Lion, Horse, and Garuda and of god- 
dess Lakshmi on lotus in place of the throned goddess (Ardochso) . 
and also silver and copper coinage. 

Titles. His coins give Chandra Gupta II the following titles : 
Rupdkriti, Vikramdditya, Vikramdnka, Simhavikrama, Naren- 
drachandra, and Paramabhdgavata (which is also mentioned in his 
inscriptions). The Bilsad Pillar inscription of his son applies to 
Chandra Gupta II the epithet — svayamapratiratha. 

/ Condition of the Country as seen by Fa-Hien. It will 
appear that Chandra Gupta ruled over an empire which 
.extended from the peninsula of Kathiawad in the west to eastern 
Bengal, and from the Himalayas to the Narmada. The efficiency 
of Gupta administration was demonstrated by the material and 
moral progress of the people, of which glimpses are given in the 
record of the travel undertaken in the country by the Chinese pil- 
grim Fa-Hien, between the years a.d. 399-414, i.e. in the time of 
Chandra Gupta II, whose name, however, is not mentioned by him. 

Fa-Hien, however, was not the sole and solitary instance of this 
cultural intercourse between India and China. India for long had 
been looked up to by China as the seat of saving knowledge and 
the highest wisdom which were eagerly and devoutly sought 
after by her best minds. These were found in Buddhism of which 
India was the cradle. Buddhism became known in China as early 
as the third century b.c. Since then it created a stir in Chinese 
religious circles and a movement towards India for drinking in her 
wisdom at its very sources. 

Fa-Hien very keenly felt that the Buddhist ‘ Disciplines ’ were 
very imperfectly known in China. In a.d. 399 he organized a joint 
mission with several Chinese scholars, Hui-Ching, Tao-Cheng, Hui- 
Ying and Hui-Wei to travel together to India to get at these 
‘ Rules ’, in the face of the risks to which such overland journey to 
India was exposed in those days. On the way, this band of mission- 
aries met others who had preceded them on the same errand. They 
were Chih-Yen, Hui-Chien, Song-Shao, Pao-Yun, Seng-Ching, and 
iitherg^ 

T’TTie first country where thev saw Buddhism being followed was 
Shan-Shan. Here were ‘ some 4000 and more priests, all belonging 
to the lesser vehicle (Hlnavana) ’. ‘The common people of these 
lountries, as well as the Shamans, practise the religion of India 
states Fa-Hien. 

Next, the party passed through several Tartar cmintries where 
also they found ‘ all those who have “ left the family ” (priests and 
aovices) , study Indian books and the Indian spoken language,’ 
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In the country of Kara-shahr. the Buddhist Hinayana monks 
numbered ‘ over 4000 

After undergoing ‘ hardships beyond all comparison’ on their 
journey through uninhabited tracts, and across difficult rivers, the 
party came to the hospitable coimtry of Khotan where the monks 
were mostly Mahayana and numbered ‘ several tens of thousands 
They were accommodated in a Monastery known by the Indian name 
of Gomatij where, ‘ at the sound of a gong, 3000 monks assembled 
to eat.’ There were 14 such large monasteries in Khotan. 

There was in the neighbourhood another Monastery which was 
‘ 250 feet high overlaid with gold and silver, ‘ and took 80 years 
to build and the reigns of three kings.’ 

The next seat of Buddhism was Kashgar where the pilgrims 
found the king ‘ holding the pancha-parishad ’ for purposes of 
making offerings including ‘all kinds of jewels, such as Shamans 
require.’ There were here 1000 Hinayana monks, along with some 
sacred relics, the Buddha’s spittoon and tooth. 

From Kashgar, after crossing snowy ranges, the travellers 
came to northern India and to a place called Darel where there 
were many Hinayana monks. 

Next, they had to negotiate ‘ a difficult, pi’ecipitous and 
dangerous road with the Indus flowing along the deepest gorge. 
Coming down 700 rock-steps, they crossed the Indus by ‘ a suspen- 
sion bridge of ropes ’ and met monks who anxiously asked Fa-Hien 
‘ if he knew when Buddhism first went eastward,’ to which Fa-Hien 
answered ; ‘ Shamans from India began to bring the Sutras and 
Disciplines across this river from the date of setting up the image 
of Maitreya Bodhisattva 300 years after Nirvana.' 

After crossing the Indus, the pilgrims came to the country 
called Udyana where Buddhism was ‘ extremely flourishing ’ and 
the language used was that of ‘ Central India or Middle Kingdom ’. 

The next stage reached was Gdndhara followed by Takshasila 
and Peshawar where king Kanishka ‘built a pagoda over 400 feet 
high with which no other could compare in grandeur and dignity ’. 

This whole region was studied with monuments enshrining the 
relics of the Buddha or incidents of his life : his foot-prints, the 
stone on which he dried his clothes, his alms-bowl ; the spot where 
he cut off his flesh to ransom a dove, or his eyes, or his head, for a 
fellow-creature, or gave his body to feed a hungry tiger. 

From here Fa-Hien was left with only two companions, Hui- 
ching and Tao-cheng ; the rest all went back to China. 

Fa-Hien next reached the country of Nagarahara, with a shrine 
containing Buddha’s skull-bone to which kings of neighbouring 
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country ‘ regularly send envoys to make offerings At the capital 
of Nagarahara was a Buddha-tooth pagoda, as also a shrine holding 
Buddha’s pewter-topped staff, and another shrine containing one 
of Buddha’s robes ; there was also the cave of Buddha’s shadow, 
and yet another pagoda 80 feet high at the spot where the Buddha 
shaved his head and his nails. 

Fa-Hien and his two companions now crossed the little 
snowy Mountain (Safed Koh) where Hui-Ching died of cold, saying 
to Fa-Hien : ‘ I cannot recover ; you had better go on while you 
can ; do not let us all pass away here.’ Gently stroking the corpse, 
Fa-Hien cried out in lamentation : ‘ It is destiny : what is there 

to be done ? ’ 

Crossing the range, the pilgrims arrived at the country of 
.^ghanistan and found there about 3000 monks of both Hinayana 
and Mahayana schools. 

A similar number of monks they also found at Falona or Bannu 
whence, travelling eastwards, they again crossed the Indus and 
came to a country called Bhida in the Panjab where Buddhism was 
very flourishing. 

Passing through the Panjab with its ‘ many monasteries con- 
taining in all nearly 10,000 monks’, the pilgrims came to Mandor 
or Muttra and found about ‘ 20 monasteries with some 3(f00 monks’ 
along the banks of the Jumna. 

To the south of Muttra is ‘ the country called the Middle King- 
dom (of the Brahmans), where the people are prosperous and 
happy, without registration or official restrictions. Only those who 
till the king’s land have to pay so much on the profit they make. 
Those who want to go away, may go ; those who want to stop, may 
stop. The king in his administration uses no corporal punishments ; 
criminals are merely fined according to the gravity of their 
offences. Evan for a second attempt at rebellion, the punishment 
is only the loss of the right hand. The men of the king’s body-guard 
have all fixed salaries. Throughout the whole country no one kills 
any living thing, nor drinks wine, nor eats onions or garlic ; but 
Chand^las are segregated. Chwndnla is their name for foul men 
(lepers) . 

‘ In this country they do not keep pigs or fowls, there are no 
dealings in cattle, no butcher’s shops or distilleries in their market- 
places. As a medium of exchange, they use cowries. Only the 
Chan^las go hunting and deal in fish.’ 

Since the time of the Buddha, ‘ the kings, elders, and gentry, 
built shrines and gave land, houses, gardens, with men and bullocks 
for cultivation. Binding title-deeds were written out, which subse- 
quent kings did not dare disregard.’ 
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Rooms, with bods and mattresses, food, and clothes, are pro- 
vided for resident and travelling monks without fail ; and this is 
the same in all places.’ 

‘ Pagodas are built in honour of Sariputta, Mugalan, and 
Ananda, and also in honour' of the Ahhidhamvia, the Vinaya and 
the Sutras.’ 

Pious families organize subscriptions to make offerings to 
monks, various articles of clothing and things they need, after the 
annual Retreat.’ 

It may be noted that the Middle Kingdom was the stronghold 
of Brahmanism and heart of the Gupta Empire, where India’s 
Civilization was seen at its best. The observations of Fa-Hien show 
how the people were allowed by government considerable indivi- 
dual freedom not subject to vexatious interference from its OfiScer-s 
in the shape of registration, or other restrictions ; economic liberty 
with unfettered mobility of labour, so that agriculturists were not 
tied to holdings like serfs ; and humane criminal law. The moral 
progress and public spirit of the people are shown in their liberal 
endowments of religious and educational institutions. These endow- 
ments took the form of permanent grants of lands, with full 
apparatus necessary for then cultivation by men and bullocks. This 
shows that these cultutal institutions had to maintain efficient 
agricultural departments to make out of their landed properties, 
cultivated fields as well as gardens or orchards, enough income to 
meet their expenditure. Monetary grants in aid of schools and 
colleges were unknown in those days. The ways of life were based 
on the cult of non-violence, with vegetarian diet, ruling out heating 
spices like onion or garlic, also distilleries, piggeries and butcheries, 

Fa-Hien now visited the sacred places of Buddhism: Sankisa 
(Kapitha) where Aioka built a shrine and a pillar 60 feet high 
with a lion-capital; with about 1000 monks, and another six or 
seven hundred in a neighbouring monastery ; Srdvasti with its many 
monuments of Buddhism. 

Here Fa-Hien arrived with his only companion Tao-Cheng. 
The monks asked Fa-Hien : ‘ From what country do you come ? ’ 
And when he replied, ‘ From China ’, the monks sighed and said, 

‘ Good indeed ! Is it possible that foreigners can come so far as 
this in search of the Faith ? Ever since the Faith has been trans- 
mitted by us monks from generation to generation, no Chinese 
adherents of our Doctrine have been known to arrive here.’ 

Fa-Hien saw at gravasti the famous Jetavana Vihara whidi 
he calls the Shrine of the Garden of Gold built by 'Sudatta who 
spread out gold money to buy the ground.’ 
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He saw ‘ all those spots where men of later ages have set up 
marks of remembrance.’ 

‘ In this country there are 96 Schools of Heretics (non-Bud- 
dhists) , each with its own disciples, who also beg their food but do 
not carry alras-bowls. 

‘ They further seek salvation by building alongside of out-of- 
the-way roads, Homes of Charity where shelter, with bed and food 
and drink, is offered to travellers and to wandering monks passing 
to and fro ; but the time allowed for remaining is different in each 
case.’ 

This is remarkable testimony to public philanthropy inspired 
by the spirit of social service, the religion which inculcated worship 
of God as embodied in humanity, Nara-Ndrayana, and expressed 
itself in the establishment of Dharmasdlds open to all without dis- 
tinction of caste or creed, to Hindus of all sects as well as to 
Buddhists, though the people were predominantly followers of 
Brahmanical religions. It is also interesting to note that these 
ancient Dharmasdlds anticipate the rules of residence obtaining 
in their modern substitutes limiting residence to short periods. 

Fa-Hien still found places associated with Devadatta, and pre- 
vious Buddhas such as Kasyapa, Krakuchchhanda, or Kanakamuni. 

He found Kapilavastu a wilderness, with its many Buddhist 
monuments ‘ still in existence ’. ‘On the roads wild elephants and 
lions are to be feared.’ He also visited LumbinI and Ramgrama, and 
Vaisali, and crossing the Ganges, came to Pataliputra in Magadha. 

At Pataliputra, ‘ formerly ruled by King Aioka ’, ‘ the king’s 
palace, with its various halls, all built by spirits who piled up stones, 
constructed walls and gates, carved designs, engraved and inlaid, 
after no human fashion, is still in existence.’ 

These remarks rather suggest that Pataliputra did not occupy 
the same position of importance in the Gupta empire as it had in 
rthe Maurya empire. 

1^ Up to Pataliputra, Fa-Hien was accompanied by his com- 
panion, Tao-Cheng, but now he too was to part from him. Tao- 
Cheng was so much impressed by the spirituality of the Shamans t. 
of Central India that he prayed that ‘ from this time forth until I 
become a Buddha, may I never live again in an outer land.’ ‘ He, 
therefore, remained and did not go back ; but Fa-Hien’s object 
being to diffuse a knowledge of the Discipline throughout the land 
of China, he ultimately went back alone.’ 

Fa-Hien found at Pataliputra one Mahayana and another 
Hjnayana monastery. The former had a Brahmana Buddhist 
teacher named Raivata, ‘a strikingly enlightened man of much 
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wisdom, there being nothing which he did not imderstand. All the 
j^ountry looked up to him and relied upon this one man to diffuse 
"^widely the Faith in Buddha.’ It also had as its resident another 
famous Brahmana teacher named Mafijusri who was ‘very much 
looked up to by the leading Shamans and religious mendicants 
throughout the kingdom.’ 

Fu'Hien has some interesting observations on the country of 
Magadha and its civilization. ‘ Of all the countries of Central India, 
this has the largest cities and towns. Its people are rich and 
y thriving and emulate one another in practising charity of heart and 
duty to one’s neighbour.’ 

At their festivals such as procession of images ‘ in four-wheeled 
v'cars of five storeys ’, ‘ the Brahmans come to invite the Buddhas 
and were thus quite catholic in their religious outlook. 

As regards public philanthropy endowing social service, Fa- 
Hien says : ‘ The elders and gentry of the countries have instituted 
in their capitals free hospitals, and hither come all poor or helpless 
patients, orphans, widowers, and cripples. They are well taken 
care of, a doctor attends them, food and medicine being supplied 
according to their needs. They are all made quite comfortable, 
and when they are cured, they go away.’ 

Fa-Hien found an Asoka pillar bearing an inscription near his 
pagoda (stupa) at Pataliputra and another in its neighbourhood 
with a lion-capital and inscription. 

He next passed through Nalanda ‘where Sariputra was bom’ 
and where was a pagoda of old still existing, and Raj agriha where 
he visited the numerous sacred spots of Buddhism including the 
Vulture Mountain where Fa-Hien's ‘feelings overcame him,' but 
he retained his tears and said, ‘Buddha formerly lived here and 
delivered the Suragama Sutra. I, Fa-Hien, born at a time too 
late to meet the Buddha, can only gaze upon his traces and his 
dwelling-place.’ 

He next proceeded to Gaya and Bodh-Gaya, seeing all the 
Buddhist sacred places and monuments, and then retraced his steps 
towards Pataliputra and arrived at Benares and its deer-forest 
where he found two monasteries with resident monks. 

Now, he commenced his return journey home, coming back 
to Pataliputra and ‘following the course of the Ganges down 
stream ’ came to Champa, whence proceeding farther, he arrived 
at the country of Tamluk ‘where there is a sea-port. He saw 
here 24 monasteries and stayed for 2 years, ‘ copying out Sutras 
drawing pictures of images,’ and then ‘ set sail on a large merchant- 
vessel’, reaching Ceylon after 14 days. He remained in Ceylon 
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for 2 years and obtained copies of some sacred works in Sanskrit, 
copies of Discipline, Agamas, and selections from the Canon. Then 
he ‘ took passage on board a large merchant-vessel on which there 
were over 200 souls, and astern of which there was a smaller 
vessel in tow, in case of accident at sea and destruction of the big 
vessel.’ Such an accident did happen. After two days, they 
encountered a heavy gale which blew on for 13 days and nights, 
and the vessel sprang a leak which was stopped up when they 
arrived alongside of an island. The passengers had to throw their 
bulky goods into the sea and Fa-fiien fervently prayed that his 
books and images he was carrying to China might be spared and 
the labour of his life not lost. 

They ‘went on for more than 90 days until they reached a 
country named Java where heresies and Brahmanism were flourish- 
ing, while the faith of the Buddha was in a very unsatisfactory 
condition.’ 

Fa-Hien remained in Java ‘for 5 months or so and again 
shipped on board another large meirchant-vessel which also carried 
over 200 persons. They took with them provisions for 50 days.’ 

They again encountered a heavy gale. The Brahman pas- 
.sengers complained ; ‘ Having this Shaman on board has been our 

undoing. We should leave him on an island. It is not right to 
endanger all our lives for one man.’ The bold attitude taken by 
another passenger in support of Fa-Hien silenced them. In the 
meanwhile, the captain of the vessel lost his reckoning. ‘ So they 
went on for 70 days until the provisions and water were nearly 
exhausted, and they had to use sea-water for cooking, dividing the 
fre.sh water so that each man got about 2 pints.’ Then changing 
direction, they reached land after 12 day^’ sailing. The Prefect 
of the place, who was a Buddhist, on hearing that ‘ a Shaman had 
arrived who had brought Sacred Books and Images with him in 
a ship immediately proceeded with his retinue to the sea-.shore to 
receive him.* 

Thus was completed Fa-Hien’s journey on which he thus com- 
mented : ‘ Looking back upon what I went through, my heart 

throbs involuntarily, and sweat pours down. That in the dangers 
I encountered I did not spare my body was because I kept my 
object steadily in view.’ 

It may be recalled that Fa-Hien practically walked all the way 
from Central China across the desert of Gobi, over the Hindu 
Kush, and through India down to the mouth of the Hooghly, where 
he took ship and returned to China by sea, after so many hair- 
breadth escapes, passing through nearly 30 different countries. 
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spending 6 years on mere travelling, and another 6 years on stay 
and study in, India. 

The main object of his mission which was to get copies of 
sacred works and images was hard to fulfil under the system of 
education in India where study and teaching were carried on by 
the oral method and not on the basis of written literature which 
could be copied and carried in MSS. The subjects of study were 
no t reduced to writing and instruction had to be received directly 

i '^^rom the lips of the teacher uttering the words that had to be 
‘ hf ard, pondered over, and contemplated ’ as Sruti. All lessons 
and literature had to be h^ard. Thus Fa-Hien states that ‘ in the 
various countries of North India, the sacred works were handed 
down orally from one Patriarch to another, there being no written 
volume which he could copy.’ It was only at one place that he 
found a copy of the Discipline, ‘ a further transcript of same running 
to 7,000 stanzas as used by the Sarvastivada School, which also 
have been handed down orally from Patriarch to Patriarch with- 
out being committed to writing, extracts from the Abhidharma in 
abuot 6,000 stanzas, and a complete' copy of a Sutra in 2,500 stanzas, 
as well as a roll of the Vaipulya Parinirvana Sutra in 5,000 
stanzas. Therefore, Fa-Hien stopped here for 3 years, learning 
to write and speak Sanskrit (and Pali ?) and copying out the 
Disciplines.’ 



A NOTE ON BAMA GUPTA 

A Supposed Successor of Samudra Gupta 

According to contemporary epigraphic evidence set forth 
above, the immediate successor of Samudra Gupta was his worthy 
son (Satputra in Mathura Pillar inscription of Chandra Gupta II) 
Chandra Gupta II. But of late, much has been made of evidence 
derived from later literary works to prove that there was an elder 
brother of Chandra Gupta II, Rama (Sarma?) Gupta by name, 
who succeeded his father before him. This literary evidence may 
be, set forth here. 

The earliest evidence invoked on the subject is a passage of 
Bana’s Harshacharita (c. a.d. 620) stating merely that ‘ Chandra 
Gupta, in the guise of a female, killed the Saka king possessed of 
lust for another’s wife at the very city of the enemy (aripure) 

Next, a work of dramaturgy named Ndtyadarpana written by 
Ramachandra and Gunachandra makes citations from a dramatic 
work named DevlcKandraguptam based on the following story : 

‘ Rama Gupta, an impotent (kliha) king, for the sake of his 
subjects, was bent upon surrendering his queen, Dhruvadevi, to 
the Saka chief invading his kingdom. Then, his younger brother, 
Prince Chandra Gupta, resolved to save the situation, went to 
the camp of the Saka chief disguised as the queen, and killed him. 
as he came up to him. Chandra Gupta then killed^ his 
cowardly brother, and married his widow, DhruvadevLV The 
author of the play is ViMkhadatta who may be identified with the 
author of the drama Mudrardkshasa of about 6th or 7th century 
a.d. As Sylvain Levi points out, these later historical drama.s 
cannot be considered as trustworthy sources of the history they 
make for purposes of the drama. Mudrdrakshasa is not considered 
as a reliable source of Maurya history. 

There are, however, late epigraphic records supposed to refer 
to the story of Deinchandraguptam somewhat vaguely. In the 
Sanjan plates of the Rashtrakuta king Amoghavarsha I of a.d. 781, 
it is stated : ‘ That donor, in the Kaliyuga, who was of Gupta 

lineage, having killed his brother, we are told, seized his kingdom 
and wife.’ This passage omits the main point of the story of 
Devichandragiiptam concerning the assassination of the Saka' king 
by Chandra Gupta and also the • name of the fratricide whom 
Bhandarkar even identifies with Skanda Gupta. 

Again, a similar story is referred to in the Cambay (a.d. 930) 
^d Sangli (a.d. 933) plates of lUshtrakuta king Govinda IV- 
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These mention the murder of his elder brother by a king named 
Sahasahka, and his marrying his brother’s widow. It is supposed 
that Sahasanka may be taken to be Chandra Gupta II who assumes 
on his coins the title Vikramanka. Besides, Rajasekhara in his 
Kavyamvmdmsd (IX 47) (of c. a.d. 900) also mentions a 
Sahasahka as a patron of learning, and in that respect he is sought 
to be identified with Chandra Gupta II. 

It is thus clear that the original story mentioned by Bana 
received additions and embellishments in later texts, literary and 
epigraphic. 

A good deal is also made of the story of Rawwal and 
Barkamaris as related in an Arabic work translated into Persian 
by Abul Hasan Ali (a.d. 1026) (Elliot and Dawson, History oj 
India, I, 110-111) . In the story, the two are brothers, and princes. 
The elder brother Rawwal, the king, proposed to escape from an 
invader of his kingdom by offering to surrender his queen to him. 
His brother, Barkamaris, then saved the situation by approaching 
the enemy in the dress of the queen and killing him. Later, he 
killed his cowardly brother and married the widowed queen. 
Rawwal here is taken to be Rama and Barkamaris, Chandra Gupta, 
while Safar named as the Prime Minister of Rawwal is taken to 
be Sikharaswami, the Minister of Chandra Gupta II mentioned in 
the Karamdan^e inscription of a.d. 436. 



A NOTE ON KING CHANDRA OF MEHARAULI PILLAR 
INSCRIPTION 


It is to be noted at the outset that this iron pillar was not 
originally located at its present site, the village called Mihirapuri, 
about 9 miles south of Delhi. It was brought to this place from 
its original location on a hill near the Beas by a ruler of Delhi who 
seems to have been fired by the same enthusiasm which led Feruz 
Shah Taghlak to remove to Delhi the two pillars of Asoka. 

The question of the identifica tion of king ^^ han dra of this 
inscripition is one of the puzzling problems of GuptaEistory. It is 
best approached by the inductive method, and objective analysis 
of the contents of this inscription. 

The inscription credits king Chandra with the following 
achievements : (1) Conquest of the Vanga countries (VangeshiL) 

by his battling alone against a confederacy of enemies united against 
him (Satrun-sametydgatin) ; (2) Conquest of the Vahlikas in a 
running fight across the seven mouths of the river Sindhu : 

(3) Spread of his fame as a conqueror up to the southern seas ; 

(4) Achievement of sole supreme sovereignty in the world 
(aikddhirajyam) by the prowess of his arms. 

The inscription then relates how the king celebrated his con- 
quests by setting up his pillar in honour of Lord Vishnu on the hill 
known as Vishnupada. 

It will thus appear from this description of king Chandra’s 
conquests that they covered a wide range of territoi-y, of which the 
inscription indicates only the extreme limits. The northern limit 
was the Vahlika country, the southern limit' was the ocean 
(dakshina-jalanidhi) , the western limit was the mouths of the 
Indus, and the eastern limit was Vanga. 

With all this remarkable achievement to his credit, king 
Chandra remains an isolated figure in Indian history in which it is 
difficult to assign his proper place. Accordingly, there have been 
many guesses and theories as to his identification. These have to 
be considered on their merits so as to pave the way to a conclusion 
if possible, for it may be a conclusion in which nothing may be 
concluded. 

Firstly, he is sought to be identified with king C bandravarman 
who is mentioned in an inscription on Susunia Hill near Bankura 
in Bengal as son of Siihhavarman and king of Pushkarana, modern 
Pokharan, about 25 miles from Susunia Hill. This inscription 
makes out the king to be a Vaishnava, as it refers to a pillar set up 
by him in honour of god Chakrasvaml. This fact is supposed to 
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connect Chandravarman with king Chandra who is also a 
Vaishnava. 

There is another view that Pushkarana is modern Pokran or 
Pokurna in Marwar and that Chandravarman is to be taken as the 
son of Simhavarman mentioned in a second Mandasor inscription 
(lA., 1913, 217-19). This inscription mentions Naravarma as son 
of Suhhavarma and brother of Chandravarma and so both the 
Susunia and Mandasor inscriptions mention a common fact that 
Suhhavarma was the father of Chandravarma. 

The weak point of this theory is that these two inscriptions say 
nothing about any conquest achieved by Chandravarma. On the 
contrary, the Mandasor inscription makes him out to be a mere 
local chief to whom, the panegyric of the Iron Pillar inscription 
cannot even remotely apply. 

The next theory is that king Chandra may be taken to be the 
Gupta emperor, Chan dra Gupta I. This theory is tenable if it can 
be shown that Chandra Gupta T was able to conquer Bengal, as 
staled in the Iron Pillar inscription. It is, however, difficult to settle 
this point. The record of Samudra Gupta’s conquests gives him 
credit for conquering certain remote parts of Bengal, which are 
.named Samatata which was probably to the east of Tamralipti and 
bordered on the sea, as stated by Hiuen Tsang ; and Davaka which 
is located in Assam, as already explained. The other conquest of 
Samudra Gupta in eastern India is stated to be Kamarupa or Assam. 
It may thus be inferred that the conquest of Bengal proper, of its 
central parts, was the work of his father, whUe his own work was 
the completion of his father’s work by conquering the outlying 
parts of Bengal. In this view, as has been stated above, ‘with the 
conquest of Bengal, and his rear thus secured, Chandra Gupta I 
was able to push his conquests farther up to Prayaga and then 
beyond it up to Saketa or Oudh, as stated in the passage from the 
Purana with reference to Chandra Gupta’s dominion, which may 
be correctly understood in the light of this theory.’ One has to 
admit the fact that Bengal formed a, part of the Gupta empire 
lander Chandra Gupta II, because under his son, Kumara Gupta I, 
its northern part figured as a province of the Gupta empire arid 
was known as Pundravardhana-Bh-wkti. One has also to find o'ut 
which Gupta emperor was the conqueror of Bengal. The difficulty 
of this view is that by no stretch of imagination can Chandra 
Gupta I figure as a conqueror of territories in the Panjab and 
North-West which Samudra Gupta was the first of the Gupta kings 
to deal with. As regards annexation of Bengal to the Gupta empire, 
it may have been the work of either Chandra Gupta 1 or Chandra 
Gupta n in the absence of any definite evidence on the subject. 
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There is the last theory that the conqueror of Bengal was 
Chan dra Gup ta II himself, who may be thiJS identified with king 
Chancira, the" record of whose conquests applies very well to him. 

On paleographical grounds, the pillar inscription presents a 
script which is similar to that of the Allahabad Pillar inscription, 
Brahim of the northern class of the 5th century a.d. 

The grounds of identification of Chandra Gupta II with king 
Chandra appear to be deeper historical groimds. The recently 
discovered Mathura inscription of Chandra Gupta II as the first 
Gupta emperor whose inscription has been discovered in that city 
shows that the last outpost and stronghold of Saka-Kushan power 
at Mathura succumbed to the onrush of Gupta expansion. The 
full details of the struggle between the Gupta empire and the Saka 
power have not been fully and critically studied. The Gupta 
conquest of the Saka Kshatrapa kingdom of Surashtra and 
Kathiawad in western India does not admit of any doubt on account 
of the unimpeachable evidence furnished by the coins of his Saka 
predecessors, as has already been stated. But it appears that this 
conquest was the culmination of his previous conquest of Saka 
territory in other parts of northern India. He imdertook an 
expedition against the Vahlikas by getting across the seven mouths 
of the Sindhu. He thus followed in the wake of his father’s con- 
quests of the territories of the Devaputras, Sh^is and Shahanu- 
shahis, who represented the remnants of the retreating Kushan 
power in the north-w'est up to Balkh but perhaps his conquest 
remained ta be completed by his son. 

There seems to have been a recrudescence of Saka powder 
under Rudrasena II whose coins date from a.d. 348 to 378 and give 
him the title of Mahdkshatrwpa which weus for a long time in 
abeyance (from a.d. 305 to 348) . As shown by Rapson, in the first 
part of this period there were two Kshatrapas and in the latter 
part there was no issue of their coins at all. It was probably due 
to the unrest created by invasions launched by Pravarasena I 
Vakataka, and followed by Samudra Gupta. Under the next 
Vakataka king. Prithivisena I, there was further expansion of 
Vakataka power resulting in a corresponding decline of Kshatrapa 
power, so much so that some coins of the Kshatrapa Rudrasena are, 
according to Scott, ‘in mint condition, and, therefore, unworn,’ 
probably showing that these coins were ‘secreted and hidden away,’ 
owing to political unrest. After Prithivisena II, i.e. after a.d. 375 
there seems to have been a recovery of Kshatrapa power imder 
Rudrasena II and Rudrasena HI and also his successor 
Mahakshatrapa Svam! Siinhasena who was his sister’s son. This 
expansion of Kshatrapa power became thus a menace to the Gupta 
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empire and had to be dealt with by Chandra Gupta II. The Saka 
king who was killed by Chandra Gupta II according to Bai^a must 
have been this Siihhasena. 

As has been already stated, the destruction of Saka power in 
western India was a long process, a war of about twenty years, 
from A.D. 388. 

This view of Chandra Gupta’s conquests in northern India by 
which Gupta power was consolidated and attained its acme seems 
to be supported by the history which may be gathered from 
Meharauli Pillar inscription regarding the exploits of king Chandra 
who was in that case no other than Chandra Gupta II. It is also 
to be noted that of the nine types of copper coins attributed to 
Chandra Gupta n, type VIII has on its Obv. the legend Sri Chandra 
followed by the suffix Guptah on the Rev., but on type IX occurs 
on the Obv. simply the name Chandra. This point removes an 
objection to the identification of the name Chandra with Chandra 
Gupta n. We may also note in this connexion that some varieties 
of Lion-Slayer type of coins bear the king’s title Narendra-Chandra 
or Simha-Chandra which may be taken to indicate that the king’s 
personal name was Chandra, while Gupta was added to it as his 
surname. 
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KUMARA GUPTA I MAHENDRADITYA 

(c. A.D. 414-455) 

Date. His earliest date is Gupta year 96=a.d. 415 as stated 
in the Bilsad inscription (No. 10 of Fleet) found in Eta district. 
It refers to the reign of ‘ever-extending victory’ (abhiuarddhamflTia- 
vijaya-rajya) of the new king, ‘the son of Mahadevi Dharmadevl.’ 
An inscription on a lingam found at Karamadanda in the Fyzabad 
district and now kept at Lucknow Museum mentions the date 117 
of Gupta era=A.D. 436, ‘the fame of Kumara Gupta being tested by 
the waters of the four oceans’ (Chaturudadhi-salil&svadita-yaso) , 
and a minister of Kumara Gupta I whose father was also a minister 
of the king’s father. The long Mandasor Stone inscription of 
Kumara Gupta I and Bandhuvarman refers to the Malava year 
493~a.d. 436 and the time when Kumara Gupta ‘was reigning 
over the whole earth’ (Kumdragupte pritkium prosdsati) . The 
earth or Mother India under Kumara Gupta I was an extensive 
empire. Mother India is described as having ‘her swinging 
mekhald formed by the rolling four oceans’ and ‘breasts by the 
mountains Sumeru and Kailasa.’ This means that Sumeru and 
Kailasa formed the northern boundaries of the empire, the Vindhyan 
fore.sts (Vandnta) its southern boundaries, and the seas those on 
the other two sides. Thus Kumara Gupta I was at the zenith of 
his power and Gupta empire had its largest extent in a.d. 436. 

The inscription bears another date, Malava year 529 {Vatsara- 
sateshu panchasu vimsatyadhikeshv, navasu ch&bdeshu) —a.v. 472 
which falls within the reign of the later King Puru Gupta. 

The main facts recorded by the inscription are ; (1) A 

temple of the Sun (dipta-rasmi) was constructed by silk-cloth 
weavers (pattavdyaih) organized as a guild (srenibhutaih) at the 
city called Dasapura (modern Mandasor, the chief town of the 
Mandasor district of Gwalior State in the western Malwa 
division of Central India) to which they emigrated from the Lata 
Vishaya (west of west Malwa, with Navasarika or Nausari as one 
of its chief cities), in spite of the discomforts (asukhdni) of the 
journey, being attracted by the virtues of the kings of the country 
(desa-pdrtthiva-gundpahritdh •) . These local kings are mentioned 
as (i) Visvavarmma, Nfipa and Gopta, (ii) his son Bandhuvarmma 
Nripa who was then the governor {palayati) of Dasapura. The 
construction of the Sun-temple is stated to have taken place in the 
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year 493 of Mdlava-Gana-Sthiti. The Malava year 493=a.d. 436. 
The Malava era is also known as Krita era but it was known as 
Vikrama era and connected with Vikramaditya about 8th century 
A.D. It is curious that the year 103 mentioned in the inscription of 
Gondopharnes on Takt-i-Bahi Stone appears to be a year in the 
Krita (or Krita=Krita) era from the king’s known date in the 
first centtiry a.d. The inscription rightly records that in a.d. 436 
it was Kumara Gupta I who was ruling over the Gupta empire. 

(2) In the course (samafttena) of a long time {bahund halena) , 
imder other local kings of this region (anyaischa partthiuaih) , part 
of this temple fell into disrepair. And now (adhund) , the whole 
of this noble (uddram) temple of the Sun (Bhdnii-mato griham) 
was once again (bhiiyah) reconstructed (samskiritam) by the 
same philanthropic (uddra) guild (Srenl) . And so once again the 
whole of this noble city (purarh akliilam uddrarii) was decorated 
(alamkritam) with this best of buildings (bhavana-varetia) , as the 
cloudless sky (nabho vimalam) is decorated with the Moon or god 
Sarny’s breast with KaustKithKa iewel. As stated above, tbe 
reconstruction of the temple took place after a long interval from 
the time of its first construction in a.d. 436. The reconstruction took 
place in the Malava year 529=a.d. 472 in the time of ‘other kings’ 
who are called pdrtthivas or local kings of this region. Thus, while 
the first date refers itself to the time of Kumara Gupta I, and of his 
feudatories, the second date is later and belongs to other kings. 

Another inscription, the Gangdhar inscription of Visvavarman 
(No. 17 of Fleet) bears an earlier date. Malava year 480= a.d. 423. 
The inscription states that in the time of Vi.svavarmma, son of 
Naravarmma, ‘that bravest of kings ruling the earth’ (Tasniin 
prasdsti mahim nripati-pravire) , his minister (Sachiva) , who was 
‘the third eye of the king’ {Rdjnas-tritiyam-iva chakshuh), caused 
to be built (1) a temple of Vishnu {Vishnoh Sthdnavi) by his 
worthy sons (Sri-Vallabhaih) , Vishnubhata, and Haribhata (2) a 
temple of the Divine Mothers full of female ghouls (dakiiii- 
sampraktrnnam) and (3) a large well of drinking water. 

Another date of Kumara Gupta is the year 129= a.d. 448 
given in the Mankuwar (Allahabad district) Stone Image inscrip- 
tion which curiously calls Kumara Gupta not Mahdrdiddhirdja but 
only Mdhdrdja-Sri. It may be explained as the error of the scribe, 
or as indicating deterioration in the status of Kumara Gupta during 
the later years of his reign troubled by the invasions of enemies, 
as alluded to in the Bhitari inscription of Skanda Gupta (Fleet 
No. 13) . But the latter supposition is unlikely against the evidence 
of three inscriptions of the same time, viz., two Darnodarmir 
Copper-plate inscriptions of the year 12 4= a.d. 443, 128= a.d, 447 , 

7 to ^ 
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and the Baigram plate inscription of the same year 128. All these 
inscriptions show that the authority of Kumara Gupta I as para- 
mount sovereign was fully recognized )in eastern India which was 
administered under the Gupta emperor by his Governors ruling 
over its different provinces like Pupdravardhana-bhiikti. At least 
for 4 years, g.e. 124-128, the Governor of North Bengal under 
Kumara Gupta I continued to be Uparika Chiratadatta, while 
Kumaramatya Vetravarman ruled over Kotivarsha as its Vishaya- 
pati or District Magistrate. Another inscription dated 120=a.d. 439 
has been recently discovered at Kalaikuri in Bogra District in North 
Bengal. 

The latest known date of Kumara Gupta I occurs on an inscrip- 
tion on one of his silver coins and is read as g.e. 136=a.d. 455 
{JASB, 1894, p. 175). 

Family. The only queen of Kumara Gupta I mentioned in the 
extant inscriptions is Anantadevi. The Bhitari Seal inscription of 
Kumara Gupta III mentions Anantadevi as Mahadevi, or Chief 
Queen, who is also described as the mother of Maharajadhiraja 
Pura Gupta. Kumara Gupta I had another son who immedial;ely 
succeeded him, viz. Skanda Gupta, as is stated in the Bihar and 
Bhitari Stone Pillar inscriptions (Fleet, Nos. 12 and 13). But the 
name of the mother of Skanda Gupta is not mentioned in the 
inscriptions unless it is taken to be Devaki mentioned in the Bhitari 
Pillar inscription. The inscription mentions Devaki as the mother 
of Krishna but mentions Skanda Gupta’s mother as a weeping 
widow to whom Skanda Gupta brings the glad tidings of the victory 
won by him against his enemies, just as Krishna rushed to hi.s 
mother Devaki after his enemies were slain. As Krishna’s mother 
was not a widow, there is no point in bringing together in this 
reference the two Devakis except on the basis that Skanda Gupta’s 
mother happened to have the same name as Krishna’s mother. 

According to Dr R. N. Dandekar (History of the Guptas, 
p. 102) , Queen Anantadevi, mother of Pura Gupta, was a Kadamba 
princess. The Talgunda Pillar inscription of Kadamba king 
Kikusthavarman refers to his matrimonial connexion with the 
Guptas. Kakusthavarman and Kumara Gupta I were con- 
temporaries. This is shown by some Western Gahga records 
according to which Krishnavarman, the second son of Kakustha- 
varman, whose sister was married to the Ganga king Madhava III, 
belonged to the period a.d. 475-500 and therefore his father must 
have lived earlier, c. a.d. 435-475. The Bihar Stone Pillar inscrip- 
tion of Skanda Gupta is supposed to mention another wife of 
Kumara Gupta, the sister of some minister of his. 
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Budha Gupta is taken to be another son of Kuroara Gupta I. 
This is suggested by Yuan Chwang calling Budha Gupta a son of 
Sakraditya. Sakra may be equated with Mahendra and Sakraditya 
with Mahcndraditya, the title ^assumed by Kumara Gupta I on 
his coins. 

Another son of Kumai’a Gupta I may be taken to be 
Ghatotkacha Gupta mentioned as Sri Ghatotkacha Gupta in an 
inscription on a Vaisall seal. It may be noted that another Vaisall 
seal mentions Maharaja Sri Govinda Gupta as a son of Chandra 
Gupta II who was his Viceroy at that place. Perhaps Ghatotkacha 
Gupta who w’as a Prince (as indicated by the prefix Sri added to 
his name) was a Viceroy under Kumara Gupta I. A Ghatotkacha 
Gupta is also mentioned in the Tumain fragmentary inscription of 
Gupta year 116= a.d. 435 found at the place it calls Tumbavana, 
a village in the Esagarh district of Gwalior State near Eran. This 
inscription throws new light on Gupta history in its locality. Its 
line 1 refers to Samudra Gupta and eulogizes Chandra Gupta II 
v/ho conquered the earth as far as the ocean. Line 2 mentions his 
son Kumara Gupta I as protecting the earth as a chaste and devoted 
wdfe, showing that there was no dimunition in the extent of the 
empire under him nor in his authority w'hich was strengthened by 
his popularity. Line 3 contains the significant reference to 
Ghatotkacha Gupta as having won by his arms the great fame 
achieved by his ancestors. Line 4 gives the date of the inscription 
and also states that Kumara Gupta was then ruling over the earth. 
Thus this Ghatotkacha Gupta of the inscription may be identified 
with Sri Ghatotkacha Gupta of the seal, but the difficulty is that 
it is a far cry from Vai^li to Airikina of which apparently 
Ghatotkacha Gupta was the provincial Governor under his father 
Kumara Gupta I. Only the dates of the seal and the inscription 
tally. There is another piece of evidence regarding Ghatotkacha 
Gupta in a coin noticed by Allan (Gupta Coirfs, pp. liv and 149) . 
The coin has on Obv. the legend Ghato below (gu) pta (h). If 
these three Ghatotkacha Guptas are one and the same persons, it 
is to be assumed that his original status at Vaisali where he served 
under the Crown Prince Maharaja Govinda Gupta as its Govemoi 
was now improved by his transfer under Kumara Gupta I as his 
Governor in East Malwa (M. B. Garde in lA, 1920, pp. 114, 115; 
El, XXVI, p. 117) . It appears from the Mandasor record of the 
Malava year 524=a.d. 467 issued by Dattabhata, son of Coving 
Gupta’s general Vayurakshita, that he was also the Viceroy in 
Malwa under his brother Kumara Gupta I (Bhandarkar’s List, 
No. 7). 
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Events. We have already seen that the Gupta empke did not 
sufier any dimunition of its extent and autifiority imder Kumara 
Gupta up to the d ate o f the Damodarpur Copper-plate and Baigram 
plate inscriptions^ a.d. 443 and 4187 The vastness of~Eis dominion 
is also reflected not merely in the wide distribution of his inscrip- 
tions but also of his coinage. For instance, the find-spots of his silver 
coinage with the figure of Garuda stamped on the Rev. indicate 
that he was able to retain intact his father’s conquests in western 
India. The other class of silver coins with the Peacock Rev. 
points by its provenance to his hold on the central parts of the 
empire, the valley of the Ganges. 

Al l an considers that some of the coins of western India which 
show some variations from Kshatrapa coins were in circulation in 
districts outside Kshatrapa dominion. Similarly, there is another 
class of silver coins which are more allied to the coins of Traikutaka 
dynasty and were probably in circulation in southern Gujarat. And, 
again, there is a numerous series of silver-plated coins with a copper 
core found only around the site of ancient Valabhi, where, 
accordingly, they were in circulation. It may also be noted that 
the other find-spots of the coins of Kumara Gupta I in western 
India are Ahmedabad, Satara. the States of Bhawanagar and 
Nawanagar, and EUichpur. These western issues were carried far 
and wide by merchants, as they have been most commonly found 
at places like Benares, Ajodhya, Muttra, Kanouj, Hamirpur, 
Saharanpur, Buriya on the Jumna (Allan, p. exxx) . 

It may be thus surmised on the basis of all this epigraphic and , 
numismatic evidence that Kumara Gupta I may be credited not 
merely with the negative and static work of maint ainin g in toto hi.s i 
imperial inheritance but also with some positive and dynamic 
exploits in adding to the extent of that inheritance by some new' 
conquests and records. But the faci; of these conquests achieved 
by him is indicated by his issue of the significant Asvamedha type 
of gold coinage bearing on Obr. the legend Jayati divam Kumdrah 
(Kmnara conquers heaven) and, on Rev. Sri Asvamedharnahendrah 
The celebration of horse-sacrifice is a sure proof of some con- 
siderable conquests achieved by the king. 

If the legends on coins are any indications of history, the pow'ei 
and glory of the Gupta empire seem to be at their highest undei 
Kumara Gupta I. We may instance the following legends : 
(1) Vijit&vanir avanipatih, ‘the Lord of the earth who ha: 
conquered the earth’; (2) Mahitalam jayati, ‘who conquers the 
whole earth’; (3) Kshitipatirajito Vijayi Mahendrasimho divarii 
jayati, ‘the Lord of the earth, the unconquered conqueror, 
Mahendrasiriiha, conquers heaven’; (4) Sdkshddiva Narasiviho 
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Sirhha-Mahendro, ‘like another Narasiihha avatara or incarnation 
of Vishnu is Siihha-Mahendra’; (5) Yudhi Simha-Vikramah, ‘with 
the valour of a lion in war’; (6) Vyaghrabala-pardkrama, ‘possessed 
of the strength and prowess of the tiger’; (7) Guptakula-Vyomasdsi, 
‘the Moon in the firmament of the Gupta dynasty’; and (8) Gupta- 
Kuldmalachandro, ‘the Moon without spots in the Gupta dynasty’. 
Some of these legends which endow Kumara Gupta I with some 
singular epithets describing him as the glory of the Gupta family 
upon which he shed lustre like the Moon, attributing to him the 
invincible valour of both the lion and the tiger, and comparing him 
to that embodiment of supreme power, Vishnu as Narasiihha, must 
have been inspired by an adequate record of military achievements. 

But this Moon among the Guptas seems to have suffered an 
eclipse in later years. There was a set-back in Gupta imperial 
history, as is indicated in an inscription belonging to the reign of 
his son and successor, Skanda Gupta, the Bhitari Stone Pillar 
inscription. The inscription refers to ‘enemies prepared for 
conquests’ (svabhimata-vijigishd-pradyotindm pareshdm) ; the 
fortune of the family (kula Lakshmi) rendered unsteady 
(vichdlita) ; to the efforts of the Crown Prince Skanda Gupta 
towards making it firm and steady {sthambhandya udyateiut) ; to 
Skanda Gupta being reduced to such straits in making these efforts 
for the restoration of the fallen fortunes of the family that he had 
to spend a whole night sleeping on bare earth in the battle-field. 
The task of this restoration was not an easy one for him. The 
enemies of the empire for a time succeeded in overwhelming its 
fortunes (viplutdni vamsa~Lakshmvm) . These enemies are 
specified as Pushyamitras who had their resources of man-power 
and wealth fully mobilized {samuditu-bdlci-koshdn) to try con- 
clusions with the Gupta empire whose yoke they were preparing 
to throw off as its feudatories. Skanda Gupta, as Crown Prince, 
was given the necessary training (samvidhdnopadesa) to be applied 
for subduing these enemies {paresham pranihite) . These Pushya- 
mitTas may be identified with those who are associated in the 
Vishnu Purdna with the allied peoples called Patumitras, 
Durmitras, and others of the region known as Mekala of the 
Narmada valley. 

It may be noted that Mekala supplies a point of contact between 
Gupta and Vakataka history. In the Balghat copper-plates of the 
Vakataka king Prithivishena II, the sovereignty of his father 
Nareiidrasena (a.d. 435-470) is stated to have embraced Kosala, 
MpVala and Malwa. Narendtasena appears as the paramount 
spverei^ of the entire Vindhyan region including the Berar* 
Maratha Country, Konkan, Kuntala, Western Malwa, Gujarat, 
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Kosala, Mekala, and Andhi-a, as also Kuntaia of the Kadamba 
kingdom in the south. Thus he was contesting Gupta overlordship 
in parts of western India and was coming into conflict with Skanda 
Gupta whose defeat of the peoples of Mekala gave a set-back to his 
aggression. That is why Narendrasena’s son Prithivishena II found 
his family to be ‘sunken’ and had to undertake the task of ‘raising 
and restoring it’, as stated in the inscription. Thus the enemies 
whom Skanda Gupta had to deal with included the Vakatakas, 
along with the Pushyamitras and other peoples of Mekala. After 
Skanda Gupta, the Vakatakas recovered their lost ground and glory 
by the conquests of Prithivishena 11 who was able to assume the 
title : ‘ Kosala-Mekali-MHavddhipatyahhyarchitasasana,’ as Lord 

of Kosala, Mekala, and Malava. The time of Prithivishena II is 
c. A.D. 470-485. 

The defeat of the Pushyamitras by Skanda Gupta was com- 
plete. The panegyrist says that he was able to ‘place his left foot 
on their king as his footstool’ (kahitipa-charaiia-ptthe) . 

‘The unsullied fame (aviala klrti) of this exploit, the purity of 
his character (subhrani charitarh ) , are sung with great gratification 
(paritushti) in aU quarters (disi disi) by all down to children 
(dkumaram manushyaih) ’■ 

But the full programme of subjugation of the enemies of the 
empire was not accomplished by Skanda Gupta in his father’s life- 
time. It was after his father’s death (pitari divamupete) that he 
was able ‘to subdue all his enemies by the prowess of his arms’ and 
"to rehabilitate once again {pratishthdpya hhuyah) the submerged 
(vipluta) fortune of his family’. He brought the glad tidings of 
his complete victory (jitamiti), in the absence of his deceased 
father, to the widowed Queen, his mother, and ‘filled her eyes with 
tears of joy’. He firmly established (pratishthdpya) the power of 
his family and empire which was shaken by its enemies and 
tottering to its fall (parichalitam varhsam) . 

Religious and Charitable Endowments. These endowments 
represent the principal religions of the country. The Bilsad 
inscription refers to a temple of god Svami—Mahdsena (Kdrtikeya) . 
The Mankuwar Buddha Image inscription refers to the construction 
of an image (pratimd) of Buddha Bhavagavan, the perfectly 
enlightened One {Samyak Sambuddha) and of unrefuted doctrine 
(Svamataviruddha) by Bhikshu Buddhamitra in Gupta year 
129=a.d. 448 who may be identified from this date with Buddha- 
mitra, the teacher of Vasubandhu {lA, 1912, p. 244) . The Sanchi 
Stone inscription of 131=a.d. 450 records the gift of (1) 12 dlndras 
for feeding daily out of the interest of the amount one new recruit 
of a Bhikshu (Sarhgha-madhya-pravishtaka ) ; (2) 3 dinaras and 
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(3) 1 dlndra for provision out of the interest of the fund for 
permanent lighting of lamps before the images of the Buddha. These 
gifts were made by Updsikd Harisvamini, wife of Sanasiddha, for 
the sake of her parents (probably out of her Stn-dhana) to the 
Arya Samgha of Kakanadabota — Sri-Mahavihara who were to hold 
them as permanent trust-fund (akshaya-nlvi) , keeping its corpus 
intact and spending only the income of the endowments in aid of 
its beneficiaries (Fleet, No. 62). 

The Karmadanda Stone Lihga inscription of the year 117= 
A.D. 436 invokes Mahadeva and records the gift made by a Minister 
of Kumara Gupta I, Prithivishena by name, for the worship, with 
proper and righteous offerings, of Prithivisvara (Mahadeva) , 
probably the linga on which the inscription is incised. The genea- 
logy of Prithivishena is interesting from the social point of view. He 
belonged to a Brahmana family, the son of Chandra Gupta’s 
Kumdrdmdtya Sikharasvamin, who was the son of Vishnu- 
palitabhatta, the son of Kuramaravyabhatta, of the Chhandogas, 
whose gotras were Asva and Vajin. The donees also are stated to 
have been Brahmanas from Ayodhya, who were living in the 
vicinity of Mahadeva Sailesvara, belonged to various gotras and 
charanas, and were proficient in tapa and svddhydya, ascetic 
practices and Vedic study, in Mantra, Sutra, Bhdshya, and 
Pravachana. There is also a reference to the festival called 
Devadron.i, a procession of images (of 6iva) or idols. 

The construction of a temple for worship of the Sun is the 
subject of the Mandasor inscription already noticed. 

The Udayagiri Cave inscription of the year 106=:a.d. 425 ‘in 
the prosperous reign of the best of Gupta kings’ refers to the 
construction of an image (dkriti) of Jina-vara Parsva at the mouth 
of a cave (guhd-nmkha) by Sankara who hailed from a region of 
the north like Uttarakuru (Fleet, No. 61). 

Another inscription records the installation of a Jaina image at 
Mathura in the year 113=a.d. 432 (El, II. 210). 

Among charitable endowments may be mentioned that of a 
Sattra (alms-house) with 10 dindras and another with 3 dindras 
at Gadhwa (No. 8 of Fleet) . 

Another Gadhwa inscription (Fleet, No. 9) refers to a gift of 
12 din&ras for the perpetual maintenance of a charitable hall or 
alijis-house (sada-sattra) . 

We have already seen how the Gahgdhar inscription refers to 
the construction of temples of Vishnu, Sakti (the Divine Mother) , 
and also the construction of a large well of drinking water. This 
inscription shows how in the same family worship was offered 
equally to the two seemingly opposed cults of Vaishnavism and 
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T^trikism and how father and son could be votaries of different 

cxilts. > 

The Dhanaidaha Copper-plate inscription records a gift of land 
made by a goverment servant p^(a yuktdka) to a Samavedin 
Brahmana (El, XVII, p. 345). (The, JDam gdarpuF~Cb5ner-p^ 
grant of a.d. 4 43 records the sale of la nd by goyCTningnt to a 
Srahmana lo hel p him in the performance of his agnihotra-^ 

The seconiTDamodarpur grant of A.a^ 447 record s another sale by 
government of land to a Brahm ana for Jh^ maintenance of his five 
d miy sacrifices (pancha-mahdyaj^s) . The Baigram Copper-plate 
grant of the same date records gift of land' to the temple of 
Govinda-Svami. 

The Kalaikuri Copper-plate inscription of c. 120 = A.D. 439 
records the gift of land made by a group of traders, writers, and 
record-keepers to three learned Brahmins to finance their daily 
performance of Pahcha-Mahayajnas. 

Thus the religious endowments of the times represented the 
different religions then prevailing in the country such as Buddhism 
and Jainism and those centering round the Brahminical deities. 
Vishnu, Siva, Kartikeya, Sakti, and Surya. These religions also 
inspired social service as a form of worship of God embodied in 
humanity, of Nara-Ndrayana. 

Architecture. Some examples of architecture are mentioned 
in the inscriptions. The Gangdhar Stone inscription mentions 
Visvavarman equipping his city, built on the bank of the Gargara. 
with wells for irrigation (vdpt), tanks (taddga), temples and halls 
of gods (surasadmasahhd) , drinking-wells (udupana) , parks 
(upavana) of various kinds, causeways (sankrama) and reservoirs 
of water (dlrghika) . 

The Mandasor Stone inscription refers to the district of Lata 
adorned with temples (Deva-kula) and Assembly-halls of the gods 
(Deva-sahha) , and Vihdras. It also describes the city of Dasapura 
‘embraced by two charming rivers’, ‘decorated with rows of storeyed 
mansions (prdsdda-mdld) like rows of aerial chariots (vvmdna- 
maldy, and with paintings (chitra-karmmdni) . The houses 
were very high (adhikonnata) , ‘resembling the peaks of white 
clouds lit up with forked lightning’ or the lofty peaks of Mount 
Kailasa. In the city was built a temple of the Sun with broad and 
lofty spires (visImyna-tunga-Hkharam) resembling a mountain. 
The temple had later to be thoroughly repaired and then it became 
‘one of the beauties of this beautiful city, like the Moon shining in 
cloudless sky or the Kaustubha blazing on the breast of Sarngin’, 
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The Bilsad inscription refers to the construction of a gateway 
with a flight of steps (pratoli) at the temple of god Svaml- 
Mahasena. 

Administratioii. The empire is called Prithivi (Mandasor 
inscription) . fThe empero r is~ given the ti^s of Parama-daivata, 
Parama-bhaftdraka] and Maharajadhiraja^Cas in Damodar^r 
Co ^er-plat es) . Belo^Y the emperor was tHe^feudatory or the local 
king called severally NHpa, Nripati, Pdrthiva or GoptOf (Mandasor 
inscription). The local kingdom was called a Desa, e.g., Desa- 
pdrpiiva (lb) . 

jTh e empire was divided for administrative purposes into Pro- 
vinces. A Province was called a Bhuktt. Province was sub- 
divi ded into Districts called Vislidya s. Under Kumara Gupta I, 
Pundrava rdhana-blmlcti looms large in several inscriptions. T hese 
show tha t for 4 years, g.e. 124-128=a.d. 443-447, this Bhukti wa s 
ruled 'by Gove rnor Chirattadattg. The title of provincial Governor 
was U parika-Mahdrdj^ Under him was Vishayapati or the 
District Tdagistrafe! Thus Vetrayarma was the V^JiayapaM of 
Kotivarsha. The term Adliishfhdna was applied to the, head - 
qu arters of tli ^ — The D istrict Office was called 

Vi shay ddhikar ana j^ amodarpur Copper-plates, 1 and 2). The 
Dhanaidi^a ' (Rhjshahi district) grant of year i28 mentions 
another District or Vishaya called Kha^a (ta) para which 
might have been also a Vishaya of Pun^avardhana-bhwfcti, 
but the name of the Bhukti cannot be clearly traded. The Baigram 
Charter of year 128=a.d. 447 was issued from a District Office, 
Vishayddhikarana, located at the town called Panchanagari. The 
District Officer is also named. He was Kulavriddhi, and had the 
title Kumdrdmdtya. The Mandasor inscription gives a glowing 
account of the prosperity of a District of Western India, viz.,’ 
I^ata-Visbaya. A District had its Sub-division called Vithi. fThe 
officer in charge of the Sub-division is called Ayuktaka in the Kalai 
kuri inscription. 

We have already seen that some of the Princes served as 
provincial Governors. Prince Govinda Gupta was the Governor of 
Tira-b/m/cti under Chandra Gupta II, while Prince Ghatotkacha 
Gupta was Governor of Airikina-pradcsa (another term for 
Province) . Elarlier, he perhaps served under Prince Govinda Gupta 
in a high and responsible office so as to issue seals in his name. 
Both his seals and those of Govinda Gupta were found together at 
Vai^li (Basarh), as already stated. 

The Baigram Charter indicates an interesting administrative 
practice. The Vishayapati Kulavriddhi is mentioned as directly 
paying his homage to the emperor, as indicated by the expression 
Bhattdraka-pdddnudhydta, and not tendering that homage to his 
11 
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immediate superior, the provincial chief. It was because the 
appointment of the Vishayapatis or District Magistrates was made 
by the emperor himself who entered into direct relations with such 
responsible officers. T he Damodarp ur Plates. on the other hand, 
definitely state that the Vishayapati was appointed by^ the Uparika 
or G overnor of ^e Provin ce (tanniviiktak a) . The two statements 
may be reconciled by the consideration that the appointment of the 
District Officer by the Governor was subject to formal sanction by 
the king to whom the homage of both was due. 

Besides these Provincial Governors and District Officers, thei’e 
were Ministers in attendance on the emperor at the headquarters 
of government. One such Minister is named Prithivishena who 
came to his exalted office by heredity. At first he started as a 
Mantri with the title Kumardmatya but was later promoted to the 
higher office of Mahdhalddhikrita as the executive head of both 
civil and military administration (Karmad^da inscription) . The 
term for a Minister was also Sdcliiva (Mandasor inscription) . 

The Damodarpur Copper-plates give some interesting details 
of loca l admin istration. The district headquarters were called 
AdhishiJmnas where were located the D istrict Offices and Courts 
called Adhikaranas . The District Magistrate was associated in his 
ad ministr ^ion (puroge samvydvaharati) witlT an Advisory Council 
of non-officiak representing the different interests of the locality, 
viz.; ( 1) l^aga ra-Sreshthl. President of the Town Corporation 
(Mayor) , (2) Sdrthavalia, representative of the Guild of Merchants, 

(3) Prathaina-kulika, Chief of the Guil^ of Artisans, and 

(4) Pvai liamd^cdyasthci, Chief of the Union of Writers or Scribes, 
Ch ief Secretary. 

The Kalaikuri inscription gives some details of administration 
of the Sub-division of a District called Vithi, as stated above. It 
mentions the Srihgavera Vithl, and the office (adhikarana) of the 
Sub-division located at its headquarters or civil station, the town 
named Punjakasika. The Sub-divisional Officer, like the District 
Officer, was associated in his administration with a Council of non- 
official members called Vlthi~Mdha,ttaras or the Elders of the 
locality, and Kutumhins or representative householders. The staff 
of the Sub-divisional Office included the Keepers of Records called 
PustapaXas, clerks or scribes called Kdyasthas, and Kulikas or 
representative craftsmen to deal with the interests of local 
handicrafts. 

^Transa ctions relating to land formed an important p art of the 
functions of the District Magistrate, Vishayapati. Government gave 
faciliti es to private donors intending to make sifts of land for a 
religioT^ or a charitable purposer Such gifts were facilitated by a 
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prescribed procedure. Ordinarily, land could not be transferred 
or alienatecT wllliu aL the perinission~of gover nment. Its Tenure was 
regulated by wbat is pallAfl Nivi-dharma or Apraddksliaya-Nivi. 
Prada means g ift and so Avradu means land that is iioiTsettled awa y 
or tran sferable.i^he Nlvi-dharma meant that the nlvi or p rincipal or 
mu la-dhana web to be kept intact~as dicshuyil-ulvi, wlule its interest 
alone wuld be spent on the purposes of the endowment. When 
the State s anctioned the grant or land, it was on the basis of NlvT- 
dha rma, i.e ., the co ndition that the pub lic p urpose, charitable or 
religious, for which the gr ant was szinctloned was to be perm anently 
promoted out of the income from the lanri gran ted, so that the 
land could not be transferred or _alienated in any way for profit 
and should not cEmige hands as private property. T hus sale or 
transfer of land was subjecTtbrsariction of government. That sanc- 
tion was given on the report of its officers called Pzista^Iq^ the 
Rec ord-Keepers.Jto-whom the petition for purchase ofland had t o 
be submitted Sf the first instance (etat vipiupyam upalabhya). 
The Record-K^pers, who generally formed a body of three, placed 
the matter before (1) the elders of the village concerned, who were 
called Mahattaras; (2) the officers of the village called 
Ashtakulddhikaranas, i.e., officers in charge of groups of eight 
households; (3) officers called Crdmikas or village chiefs; and 
(4) representative householders (Kutumbinah) . These, in their 
turn, notified the petition (vijnapayati) to the leading Brahmanas, 
the prominent citizens, and householders of the village. The land 
in question was then inspected {pratyavekshya) by the said 
Mahattaras and other officers {Mahattarddyadhikarana) and house- 
holders, and finally referred to the Piistapdla for report. Sale was 
sanctioned if the Pusiapdla reported to the following effect : 
(1) ‘Land may thus be given’ (evaih diyatdm) ; or (2) ‘The applica- 
tion is a proper one (yuktain). This is a case which conforms to 
the customary rule of sale {vikrayamarydda-prasaiigah)\ The 
petitioner had to state in his petition the conditions on which the 
land is transferred, viz., (1) that it was According t o Nlvl-dharma 

7 7 \ f ■■ ■ ^ 

by w hich it was assured that the land thus transferred was to be a 
perihan'ent gift for th e purposes stated, such as ‘fcicilities fdr 
poTfrirrming nrj'n^hnlrn r.lW (rirjnihnfmpmmqdlia) . OT ‘ for instituting 
the pan^amahdyapias' (paii^amahdyajhapravartandya) ; (2) tha t 
the land wa s ‘khild, as vet unploughed, and not already given to 

anyone’ Cauradd-prahata-khila-kshetra) and free — of revenue 

( sd>mudayaVdhydprada-khila kslietra) ^J(3) th at the 'price to_b e 
paid was accor ding to the rate^^ prevailing in the — v illa g e^ 
(grarndnukrama-vikraya-mariiyada)-. Lastly, the transfer was 
effected by suspending the condition as to non-transferability 
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(anuvrittCL-apraddkshaya-nm) . At the concluding stage ol’ the 
transaction, the Mahattaras and others were empowered to take 
measurement of the land by 8 X 9 reeds and then separate it from 
^her plots (apavinchhya) . The sale price oHandJs-also indicated. 
It was at the ratq^of 3 divams Tor 1 kulyai^a. 
may be c onnected with Jcula which, according to Kullhjk^ (on Manu 
VII, 119), me ans that amount of land which can be plou ghed by 
tw o ploughs . Vdpa means the area which is sown . According to 
Sanskrit lexicons, 1 kulya=8 dronas.] In Dameda rpur Copper- 
plate No. 2, the land bought was 5dronas=^ kulyav^a, l_kulya- 
v&p a being=8 'drb?ia^pas. [Dhanaidaha Copper-plate inscription 
of tlie year 113 (El, XVII, p. 345); D amodarpur Copperrp latc 
inscriptions. No. 1 of year 124; No. 2 of year 129; an d 'some data 
cited tor comparison from No. 3 undated (El, XV. pp. 113 f ) ] . 

An inscription on a Copper-plate of Gupta year 120= a.d. 430 
and thus belonging to the reign of Kumara Gupta I has been 
recently discovered at a village called Kalaikuri in Bogra District 
of North Bengal which has contributed so much to Gupta History 
by its other inscriptions found in the Bogra, Rajshahi, and Dinajpur 
Districts such as the five Damodarpur inscriptions and those of 
Baigram, Paharpur, or Dhanaidaha. The inscription has been 
edited and pub lis hed by Dr. D. C . Sircar (I.H.Q., XIX). It is 
noteworthy for some of its concrete touches and details and new' 
data of local administration. I t ing nUuiis tl r e~ city~ of Piu;id ra- 
vardhana (identified^mth modern Mahasthan) as the ca pital of the 
Bhukti or Prov ince of that name . Sringavera is identified with 
modern Singra Police station in the Natore Sub-division of Rajshahi 
district. The Record also mentions the individual names of all the 
officers and parties concerned in its transaction, names of KulikaS, 
Kdyasthas, Pustapdlas, the - Viiht~Mahattaras, and also of " the 
Kutumhins who are quite numerous. The three Bi^dunin 
beneficiaries are also named and described as being proficient in 
the four Vedas and belonging to the Vajasaneya-Charana. 

The inscription mentions the usual conditions for the validity 
of an application for land, viz. (1) that the land applied for must 
be fallow and not settled so that its transfer was not subject to 
compensation payable to the dispossessed proprietor (apratikara ) ; 
(2) that it should be given in perpetuity and remain as Akshaya- 
nivi; (3) that it should be given for a public or religious purpose 
(such as performance of the five daily sacr^ces in the present 
case) ; and (4) that it be paid for at the customary rate of the 
locality (maryada) . The Application is then ref erred, as usual, to 
the Pustapdlas for report. In the present case, they reported that 
it was in order, in accordance with {anuvritta) the customs of the 
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Vithl, and did not militate in any way against the interests of the 
-State (Ndsti virodhah kaschit). 

The inscription also shows that it was not always possible to 
find the required land situated in one area. In the present case, the 
application was for 9 kulyavdpas of land, out of which eight had 
to be found out of 3 villages and the remaining one in a fourth 
village. Even of the strips of land situated in the same village, 
their revenues (prdvesya) were payable to different owners or 
landlords. These facts indicate that there was considerable pro- 
gress achieved in these parts of rural Bengal in intensive cultiva- 
tion and farming coupled with the creation of small holdings under 
the laws of inheritance leading to their fragmentation. 

Another interesting inscription to be noted in this connexion 
is the Baigram (Bogra district) Copper-plate inscription dated 
Gupta year 128=a.d. 447-48 and thus belonging to the time of 
Kumara Gupta I. The emperor is not named but is referred to in 
the expression Bhattarakapdda. 

The inscription g ives some interesting administrative data, some 
of wKTch are repeated in the"T5amodarpur inscriptions discussed” 
abwe.__ The repetition is useful as poinfihg to established 
administrative traditions, practices and institutions. 

Two householders of the localitj’- {vastavya-k^^tumh^) named 
Bhoyila and Bhaskara, brothers, wanted to make a gift of land to 
the temple (Devakula) of GovindasvamI which was founded by 
their father but was poorly endowed {alpa-vrittika) . They wanted 
to create provision for repair {'pratisamskdra) of the breaches 
(khanda) and cracks (phutta=sphota) of the temple and also for 
supply of requisites of worship such as scents (gandha) , incense 
(dhupa) , light (dlpa) and flowers. They apply for land to the 
district officer named Kulavriddhi and desci’ibed as Kumdr&viatya, 
as already noticed. The district office is called Viskayddhikarana 
and is located at Pahchanagari which was apparently the head- 
quarters of the district. 

The application was made for purchase of 3 kulycwdpas of 
khila (fallow) land which was (1) not paying anj^ rent or revenue 
to the State (samudayahdhya) . (2) devoid of vegetation (astamba) 
and hence uncultivated w'asle. and (31 not liable for paying 
compensation to any dispossessed proprietor (cfci«c7i!tprfftifcara=: 
apratikara). In addition, Bhoyila applied for 1 dronardpa of 
sthala-vdstu or homestead land which he required for the construc- 
tion of talavdtaka, trenches, and gai-den. Bhaskara also applied 
for the same. Thus these lands were unsettled government lands. 

As shown in the Damodarpur inscriptions, the first stage in the 
transaction is the report, on the application, of the government 
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Record -Keepers (rutaapaiun) who were two hi this case. They 
recommenaeu Uie sale or goveriiuieriL lauds lo private persons on 
the following grounds: 

(1) that the lands are astamba (devoid of vegetation) and 
kliila (fallow); 

(2) that they are incapable of yielding revenue to the king 
{samudaya-bdkya ) ; 

(3) that there can be no objection to such sale on the ground 
of amy fincUicial loss to the king (iia kuscliidr&jdrtimvirodha) from 
sale of lands which did not yield any revenue {apratikara ) ; 

(4) that there is, on the contrai-y, some material gain 
{upactiaya) to accrue to the king from its side, as well as spiritual 
gam in the shape of Dharma; 

(5) that they are located in areas which will not affect the 
cultivation of the settled lamds {svakarshatidvirodhisth&ne) . 

Thus the sale is approved and eliected on the basis of the 
prevailing price being paid. The price paid was 6 dhidras for 
6 kulyavdpas of khita land and 8 silver coins {rupakas) for 
2 drov^vdpas of vdatu land. These prices show that, while the rate 
of fallow land was 2 dindras for 1 kiUyavdpa, that for a dwelling site 
was 4 silver coins for 1 dronjuvdpa. Taking the area of 1 kulyavdpa— 
8 droft^avdpas, 1 dronavdpa of vdstu land— of kulyavdpas 
4 rupakas in value. If we assume the same rate for khila and 
vdatu land, 1 dindra=16 rupakas on the basis that 1 kulyauapa of 
khUa land is valued at 2 dindras. But the assumption that the price 
of both the khila and vdstu land is the same is not tenable. While 
khila land is sold in larger quantities on the basis of kidyavdpa as a 
unit, buHding sites are sold on the basis of a smaller unit of land 
viz., droijaudpa, because a building site is more valuable and costly 
than fallow land and is required in smaller quantity. It is fortunate 
that a proof of tl^ difference in the rates of fallow and budding 
land is giyenTn one of the Damodarpur Copper-plate inscriptions 
of ~ T he time of Bu dha Gupta stating that 1 kidyavdpa of vdstu 
land=3 d indras as a gainst 2 dindras for 1 kulyavdpa of khila land, 
as state'ffln this inscri^on. 

Coins. As has been already stated, Kumara Gupta I is noted 
for the large number of his coins and the variety of their types, 
pointing to the vast extent of the territories within which the 
various types of coins were in circulation, 

Kumara Gupta issued the following types of coins; (1) Archer, 
(2) Swordsman, (3) Aivsimedha, (4) Horseman, (5) Lion-slayer, 

(6) Tiger-slayer, (7) Peacock, (8) Pratapa, (9) Elephant-rider. 

Archer type. It has varieties which are varieties of its legends. 
The following legends appear on their Ohv : (1) Vijitdvanira- 



'itih Kumdragupto divam jayaii; (2) Jayati mahttalam on r. 
iding with (Kumdragit,) ptuh on 1.; (3) Jni/nfi jnciJntftlarfi on 

1 1 (Kii) mdragupta on 1.; (4) Pamvui-rdjddhimja-jS’n-Kumdra- 
‘ -'j (5) Kumdra and Malidrajadhiraja Srl-Kii/indraguptah ; 

> :.:neso mahitalam jayati Kumdrah. 

■ ‘ ne Rev. bears the single legend Sri-Mahendrah. 

wordsinati type. This type is an innovation of Kumara Gupta. 

Obv. shows ‘king standing 1., nimbate, wearing waist-cloth and 
jewellery, casting incense with r. hand on altar on I,, while 1. hand 
its on hilt of sword at his side; Garuda standard on 1’. The 
■ving’s dress does not show the Kushan features noticeable on the 
A,rcher type. 

The Rev. shows ‘Goddess (Lakshmi), nimbate, .seated facing 
on lotus, holding fillet in outstretched r. hand and lotus in 1., whicli 
rests on hip.’ The Garuda, as usual, is linked with Lakshmi on 
Rev. 

The legend on Obv. is Gd7h avajitya sucharitaih Kumdragupio 
divam jayati and that on Rev. is Sn-Kwndraguptah. 

Asvamedha type. Its Ohv. shov,^s ‘Horse .standing r., wearing 
breast band and saddle, before sacrificial pole (yupa) on altar, the 
nennons from which fly over its back.’ On Samudra Gupta’s type, 
.lie horse is not saddled. The Rev. represents ‘Queen (MahishI 
.uiantadevi) standing 1.. nimbate, holding chowrie over r, shoulder 
and uncertain object in 1. hand, wearing ear-rings, necklace, 
armlets, and anklets. On 1., is a sacnficial spear bound with fillets.’ 

The Obv. bears the legend Jayati divam Kumardfi and, 
between legs of horse, svamedha. On one specimen the legend 
reads: Jayatadava Kv.m5ra=Jayati divam Kumdraguptoyam. On 
the Rev. is the legend Sri AsvamedhainahendruJt. 

The figure of Queen on Rev. apptjars as a religious nece.ssUy. 
The legend Jayaii divam Kumdrah indicates that by hLs conquest 
of heaven the king achieves the status of god I.odra or Mahendra 
and assumes the appropriate new title, Sn-A.Hvo.medha-Mah.end.Ta.lt, 

Horseman type. Thi.s type shovrs siK varletie;; in theii' legends. 
The Obv. shows the standard figure of ‘King riding to r. on fully 
caparisoned horse,’ and the Rev. ‘Godde.v.s (Lakshmi) .seated to I. 
on ivicker stool, holding lotus iviih long .stalk and leaves m 
outstretched r. hand, while 1. nests by her .side,’ There is a variety 
shoiting the king ‘wearing long sash, the ends of ■which fly behind 
and Goddess ‘oSenng fruit to peacock/ Another variety sho'»>s 
very distmctly Goddess ‘■with r, hand feeding p^coek from bunch 
of fruit’ The Goddess is to he identified as Dtirpfi, the Goddess 
of "War, feeding Her Vahana Mayura., on ■the basis oi a pass- 
ve in Sri-ChuT^i fUttara-Ciiaritrsi,. 17111. IVJ which is a pa.rt 
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of Mwkandeya Purdna. The passage describes Goddess Kaumf 
Ambika as Mayura-Vara-Vdhdnd and Guhariipinl (resemblir 
K^tikeya in appearance) like the Brahmani on Hamsa and Mahe' 
vari on Vrisha. . Another passage [XI, 15] describes the Goddes. 
as surrounded by peacocks and calls Her Ndrdyani. 

The type is marked by the following variety of legends on 
Obv. : (1) Prithivitalam dwam jayatyajitah, (2) Kshitipatirajito 
vijayi Mahendrasimho divam jayati, (3) Kshitipatirajito vijaifi 
Kumdragupto divam jayati, (4) Guptakulavyomasasl jayatyajeyo- 
jita Mahendrah, (5) Guptakuldmala-chandro Mahendrakarmdjito 
jayati. The legend on Rev. is uniformly Ajitamahendrah. 

Lion*slayer type. Its Ohv. shows ‘King standing r., wearing 
waist-cloth with sash floating behind and jewellery, shooting lion, 
which falls backward on r. from leap, with bow in 1. hand, r. drawn 
behind head.’ The Rev. shows ‘Goddess nimbate, seated facing on 
lion couchant r., holding fillet in outstretched r. hand and lotus 
in 1. hand or lotus only.’ The goddess, as usual, is Durga 
Simhavdhand. 

Varieties of this type are mainly those of legends which are ; 
(1) Sdkshdd iva (Narasimho) Sirhha-Mahendro jayatyanisam . 
‘Like God Narasiriiha in flesh and blood. King Siihha-Mahendva is 
ever-victorious : ’ (2) Ksliitipatirajitamahendrah-Kn,mdragupto 

divarii jayati : (3) Kuondragupto vijayi Simha-Mahendro divam 

jayati; (4) Kumdragupto yudhi Simha-vikkramah. 

The legend on the Rev. is Sri-Mahendrasimhah or Simhn- 
mahendrah. 

Tiger-slayer type. Its Obv. shows ‘King to 1., wearing waist- 
cloth, jewellery, and head-dress, shooting tiger which falls back- 
wards on 1., with bow held in r. hand, 1. hand drawing string of 
bow; his r. foot tramples on tiger; crescent-topped standard bound 
with fillet on 1.’ On Rev. is shown ‘Goddess standing 1. in lotus 
plant (?), holding lotus with long stalk behind her in 1. Iiand and 
feeding peacock with fruit in r. hand.’ 

The legend on Obv. is Snmdm Vydghrabalapardkramah and on 
Rev. Kumdraguptodhirdja. 

The goddess feeding peacock is to be taken as goddess Durga, 
as explained above. The peacock introduced on coinage for the 
first time directly suggests the regular Peacock type of coinage. 

Peacock type. The Obv. shows ‘King, nimbate, standing 1., 
wearing waist-cloth with long sashes and jewellery, feeding peacock 
from bunch of fruit held in r. hand, 1. hand behind him.’ The 
Rev. shows ‘Kartikeya, nimbate, three-quarters to 1., riding on his 
peacock Paravani, holding spear in 1. hand over shoulder {Sakti- 
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dhara), with r, hand sprinkling incense on altar on r. (?); the 
peacock on a kind of platform.’ 

The legend on Obv. is Jayati svabliumau gunarasi, followed by 
five more characters on r., and ends Mdhendra-Kumdrah on 1. The 
legend on Rev. is Mahendra-Kumarah. 

Pratapa type. The Obv. shows ‘Male figure, wearing long loose 
robe, with arms on breast in (jruLnamudrd attitude) standiog 
facing; on his 1. female figure to r., wearing long loose robe and 
helmet, . with shield on 1. arm, and holding out r. hand (closely 
resembling Minerva) ; on his r. a female figure wearing long loose 
robe, standing 1., holding out r. hand and resting 1. on hip; the two 
latter appear to be addressing the central figure; Garucla standard 
behind central figure.’ The Rev. shows ‘Goddess seated facing on 
lotus, holding lotus in uplifted r. hand and resting 1. on knee.’ 

The legend on Obv. is Kum&raguptdh on either side of the 
central figure. There is a long inscription on the margin, of which 
only the lower parts of the letters remain on the plan. On the 
Rev. is the legend Sri-Pratdpah after which the type is named. 
This title may be taken to indicate restoration of his pratapa or 
power by the victories of his Crown-Prince, Skanda Gupta, over the 
Hunas and the Mlechchha peoples. 

The Obv. type is unique. ‘It seems to be I’estruck on another, 
perhaps non^ndian coin. The central figure is Indian in style, 
while the two others are quite foreign.’ These probably came from 
the conquered foreign peoples. Kings by tradition had female- 
attendants in their menial service. 

Elephant-rider type. The Obv. shows ‘King holding goad in r. 
hand, seated on elephant which advances 1.; behind him is seated 
an attendant holding chhatra over him.’ The Rev. shows ‘Lakshml 
standing facing on lotus flower, grasping stalk of lotus growing 
beside her in her r. hand and holding lotus flower in 1. arm.’ 
There is no clue to connect this coinage with Kumara Gupta. The 
elephant is associated with Lakshmi on whose head it pours water 
according to tradition. 

Silver Coins. It is to be recalled that the first Gupta silver 
coinage was inaugurated by Chandra Gupta II as the result of his 
conquests of the western Kshatrapa territories in which he had to 
keep in circulation the old familiar coins of the displaced rulers, 
with some modifications indicative of the new regime. But this 
conquest took place in the later period of his reign and so his silver 
issues are not known for their number or variety. His son, Kumara 
Gupta I, however, had a longer control of these territories and more 
opportunities for issuing his silver coins in greater abundance and 
variety. 
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of Mdrkandeya Purdna. The passage describes Goddess Kaumr 
Ambika as Mayura-Vara-Vdhdnd and Cuharupini, (resembli’- 
Kartikeya in appearance) like the Brahmani on Hamsa and Mahe 
varl on Vxisha. ■ Another passage [XI, 15] describes the Goddei. 
as surrounded by peacocks and calls Her Ndrdyam. 

The type is marked by the following variety of legends oi* 
Ohv. : (1) Prithivitalavi divam jayatyajitah, (2) Kshitipatirajito 
vijayl Mahendrasimho divam jayati, (3) Kshitipatirajito vijayi 
Kurmragupto divam jayati. (4) Giiptakulavyoviasasi jayatyajeyo- 
jita Mahendrah, (5) Guptakuldmala-chandro Mahendrakarmdjito 
jayati. The legend on Rev. is uniformly Ajitamdhendrah. 

Liott'Slayer type. Its Obv. shows ‘King standing r., wearing 
waist-cloth with sash floating behind and jewellery, shooting lion, 
which falls backward on r. from leap, with bow in 1. hand, r. drawn 
behind head.’ The Rev. shows ‘Goddess nimbate, seated facing on 
lion couchant r., holding fillet in outstretched r. hand and lotus 
in 1. hand or lotus only.’ The goddess, as usual, is Durgci 
Simhavdhand. 

Varieties of this type are mainly those of legends which are ; 
(1) Sdkshad iva (Narasimho) Simha-Mdhendro jayatyanisam. 
‘Like God Narasiihha in flesh and blood. King Siihha-Mahendra is 
ever-victorious : ’ (2) Kshitipatirajitamahendrah-Kumdragupto 

divam jayati : (3) Kii,maragupto vijayi Simha-Mahetidro divam 

jayati; (4) Kumdragupto yudhi Simha-vikkramah. 

The legend on the Rev. is Srl-Mahendrasimhah or Simlui- 
mahendrah. 

Tiger-slayer type. Its Obv. shows ‘King to 1., wearing waist- 
cloth, jewellery, and head-dress, shooting tiger which falls back- 
wards on 1., with bow held in r. hand, 1. hand drawing string of 
bow; his r. foot tramples on tiger; crescent-topped standard bound 
with fillet on 1.’ On Rcu. is shown ‘Goddess standing 1. in lotus 
plant (?), holding lotus with long stalk behind her in 1. Iiand and 
feeding peacock with fruit in r. hand.’ 

The legend on Obv. is Snmdm Vydghrabalapardkramah and on 
Rev. Kiimdragiiptodhirdja. 

The goddess feeding peacock is to be taken as goddess Durga, 
as explained above. The peacock introduced on coinage for the 
first time directly suggests the regular Peacock type of coinage. 

Peacock type. The Obv. shows ‘King, nimbate, standing 1., 
wearing waist-cloth with long sashes and jewellery, feeding peacock 
from bunch of fruit held in r. hand, 1. hand behind him.’ The 
Rev. shows ‘Kartikeya, nimbate, three-quarters to 1., riding on his 
peacock Paravani, holding spear in 1. hand over shoulder (Sakti- 
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dhara), with r. hand sprinkling incense on altar on r. (?); the 
peacock on a kind of platform.’ 

The legend on Obv. is Jayati svabhumau guy.araM, followed by 
five more characters on r., and ends Mahendra-Kumdrah on 1. The 
legend on Rev. is Mahendra-Kumarah. 

Pralapa type. The Obv. shows ‘Male figure, wearing long loose 
robe, with arms on breast in (jna.namudrd attitude) standing 
facing; on his 1. female figure to r., wearing long loose robe and 
helmet, . with shield on 1. arm, emd holding out r. hand (closely 
resembling Minerva) ; on his r. a female figure wearing long loose 
robe, standing 1., holding out r. hand and resting 1. on hip; the two 
latter appear to be addressing the central figure; Garu^a standard 
behind central figure.’ The Rev. shows ‘Goddess seated facing on 
lotus, holding lotus in uplifted r. hand and resting 1. on knee.’ 

The legend on Obv. is Kumdraguptah on either side of the 
central figure. There is a long inscription on the margin, of which 
only the lower parts of the letters remain on the plan. On the 
Rev. is the legend Sn-Pratapah after which the type is named. 
This title may be taken to indicate restoration of his pratfipa or 
power by the victories of his Crown-Prince, Skanda Gupta, over the 
Hunas and the Mlechchha peoples. 

The Obv. type is unique. ‘It seems to be restruck on another, 
perhaps non-^hdian coin. The central figure is Indian in style, 
while the two others are quite foreign.’ These probably came from 
the conquered foreign peoples. Kings by tradition had female- 
attendants in their menial service. 

Elephant-rider type. The Obv. shows ‘King holding goad in r. 
hand, seated on elephant which advances 1.; behind him is seated 
an attendant holding clihatra over him.’ The Rev. shows ‘Lakshml 
standing facing on lotus flower, grasping stalk of lotus growing 
beside her in her r. hand and holding lotus flower in 1. arm.’ 
There is no clue to connect this coinage with Kumara Gupta. The 
elephant is associated with Lakshml on whose head it pours water 
according to tradition. 

Silver Coins. It is to be recalled that the first Gupta silver 
coinage was inaugurated by Chandra Gupta II as the result of his 
conquests of the western Kshatrapa territories in which he had to 
keep in circulation the old familiar coins of the displaced rulers, 
with some modifications indicative of the new regime. But this 
conquest took place in the later period of his reign and so his silver 
issues are not known for their number or variety. His son, Kumara 
Gupta I, however, had a longer control of these territories and more 
opportunities for issuing his .silver coins in greater abundance and 
variety. 
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They fall broadly under foui- classes with some varieties in 
each. 

Class I most closely resembles the coins of Chandra Gupta II 
and may be regarded as their immediate successors whose features 
they continue such as the Kshatrapa bust on the obverse, traces of 
varshe and corrupt Greek letters and well-executed Garuda on 
reverse with 7 stars above it, and also the same legend : Parama- 
hkdgavata Mahardjddhirdja-jSn-Kumdragupta-Mahendrddityah. 

It is to be noted that even Skanda Gupta also struck coins of 
this type, proving that they belonged to a particular locality in 
western India, perhaps Surashtra, where Chandra Gupta II first 
had to strike these coins. 

Class II does not copy so closely the features of the Kshatrapa 
coins. It omits the Greek letters on the obverse on which the bust 
also is nominally kept up, as well as the figure of Garuda on 
reverse which drops the seven fillets. Thus these coins belonged 
to a locality in western India where Kshatrapa coins were not so 
known. 

Class III, however, returns to Kshatrapa features, carefully 
executed bust and Greek letters on obverse, but rudely treated 
Garuda, which is all body and no neck but with prominent wings, 
on Rev. Their small thick fabric points to their similarity to 
the coins of the Traikutaka dynasty meant for southern Gujarat. 

The legend on Class II is Paramabhdgavata-Rdjddhirdja-Sn- 
Kumdragupta-Mahendrddityah, but on some specimens the first 
word is Bhdgavata and not Paramahlidgavata. 

The legend on Class III is Paramahhdgavata-Mahdrd,jddhirdja- 
Sri Kumdragupta-Mahendrddityah. 

The first three classes of silver coins were meant for circulation 
in the western Provinces. 

Class IV comprises silver coinage which was introduced by 
Kumara Gupta I for the first time to the central parts of the Gupta 
empire, in the Ganges valley. As it is far removed from western 
India, it also eliminates most of the Kshatrapa features. For 
instance, the bust on the obverse shows more of portraiture. Greek 
letters are replaced by a date in BrahmI. On the reverse, again, 
the degraded Garuda is discarded in favour of a peacock standing 
facing with outspread wings and tail. The peacock here appears 
as the vehicle (Paravdni) of god Kartikeya who is also called 
Kumara, of whom Kumara Gupta was a devotee, as his father 
was a devotee of Vishnu. 

These coins also discard the Vaishnava legends and bear a 
legend inspired by the military spirit: vijitdvaniravanipatih 
Kumdragupto divam jayati. 
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The Obverse bears in numerals the date 100+204-4=Gupta 
year 124=a.d. 443. Other specimens of this variety bear the dates 
118, 119 and 122 of the Gupta year (D. C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions 

p. 208). 

Class V comprises coins which are silver-plated and have a 
core of copper, showing debased issue of the silver coins called for 
by financial stringency. These coins have been found only in a 
particular locality, though in large numbers, round the ancient city 
of ValabhI. 

Their Obv. shows head r. with traces of Greek letters, and the 
Garuda crudely executed. 

The legend is Paramabhdgavata-Rdiadhirdja-Sn-Kumaragiipta- 
Mahendrddityah. 

Copper Coins. Only two specimens of the copper coins of 
Kumara Gupta I are known so far, and they present two types. 
T 3 ^e I shows on Obv. king standing 1. wearing waist-cloth and 
jewellery, 1. hand on hip, apparently throwing incense on altar 
with r. hand. The Rev. shows Garuda with outstretched wings 
standing facing and the legend Kumdraguptah. 

The Type II specimen shows on Obv. an altar with the legend 
Sri-Ku below it. Its Rev. shows goddess (Lakshmi) seated on lion 
couchant r., facing, holding cornucopia in 1, arm., and lotus in r. 
hand. 



Chapter VII 

SKANDA GUPTA VIKBAMADITYA 
(c. A.D. 455-467) 

Dates. The date a.d. 455 for Skanda Gupta’s accession lo 
sovereignty may be taken from the fact that he was the immediate 
successor of his father Kumar a Gupta I on the Gupta throne. This 
fact we know from the definite statement contained in the Bhitai'I 
Stone Pillar inscription of Skanda Gupta to the effect that he 
succeeded him as his son (sicta) on the ground of both his fidelity 
to his father (‘adhering to the feet of his father like the bee to the 
lotus’) , and his superior military qualifications as ‘the only 
hero of the Gupta family’ (Guptavaihsaikavlrah) who 

had even as Crown-Prince, as we shall see, to fight 

his father’s battles against the many enemies of the Gupta 
empire and had to continue that fight after he became 
emperor. Thus his succession to his father’s throne was 
immediate and did not permit any interval or delay. The earliest 
inscription of Skanda Gupta, that of Junagadh Rock, also furnishes 
three dates of his reign, the years 136, 137 and 138. This inscrip- 
tion also shows that the Gupta hold on Surashtra and Kathiawar 
was quite strong in the time of Skanda Gupta, showing also that 
he was the immediate successor of his father. The next dated 
inscription of his reign is on the Kahaum Stone Pillar inscription 
of the year 141— a.d. 460, found in a village in the Gorakhpur 
district. The third dated inscription of his reign is that of the 
copper-plate found at Indrapura in the Vishaya or Province of 
Antaravedi. It hears the date 146= a.d. 465. The last dated inscrip- 
tion of his reign is the Gadhwa Stone inscription (Fleet No. 66) 
of the year 148=a.d. 467, which does not mention that it was issued 
in the reign of Skanda Gupta, but it may be taken as proved 
from the fact that the exact words used in the Indor Copper-plate 
inscription in relation to the reign of Skanda Gupta are also used 
here (Tpravardhamdnavijaya-rajya) . In this connexion, mention 
may also be made of another inscription found at Kosam 
(Kausaihbi) on the pedestal of a sculpture showing Siva and 
Parvati standing, and bearing the date 139 which falls within the 
chronological limits of Skanda Gupta’s reign. It is stated to have 
been issued by Maharaja Bhimavarman who may be taken to have 
been a local chief owning allegiance to Skanda Gupta, Maharajadhi- 
raja, as the paramount sovereign. 
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Lastly, his silver coins also bear dates which have been read 
by Vincent Smith as 144, 145 and 148=^a.d. 467 (lA. 1902 f. 266) . 
Thus his reign may be dated a.d. 455-467. 

Succession. The epigraphic evidence as to succession has been 
already mentioned above. We may add to it the evidence of the 
Junagadh Rock inscription stating that Lakshmi, the Goddess of 
Fortune, ‘after examining by turns with due deliberation and 
seriously reflecting on the roots of all his virtues and foibles, fixed 
Her choice upon him and rejected all other sons of the sovereign.' 
This shows that, in accordance with the previous practice, the 
succession to the Gupta throne was regulated by merit rather than 
birth, the father choosing the best of his sons to succeed him. The 
epigraphic evidence is corroborated by a piece of literary evidence 
indicated in a verse contained in the work Arya-Manju-Sn^Mula- 
kalpa giving the following succession list of kings, viz., Samudra, 
Vikrama, Mahendra, and Devaraja, corresponding to the kings 
Samudra Gupta, Chandra Gupta 11 Vikramaditya, Kumara Gupta 
Mahendraditya, and Skanda Gupta. Skanda Gupta is described in 
this passage as sakdrddya, i.e., as one whose name begins with ‘sa’, 
but is also given a new name not mentioned in the inscriptions, viz., 
the name Devaraja. As we know, the name Devaraja was also 
assumed by his grandfather Chandra Gupta II whose title 
Vikramaditya is also assumed by Skanda Gupta. It may be further 
noted that Devaraja is the name of god Indra whose other name, 
Mahendra, is assumed by his father, Kumara Gupta I. The com- 
parison of these Gupta kings to Indra is first made in the case of 
Samudra Gupta whom, the Allahabad Pillar inscription describes as 
the equal of Indra among other gods, while the Kahaum Stone 
inscription of a.d. 460 describes Skanda Gupta himself as resembling 
god Sakra (Sakropama ) . It is no wonder that Kumara Gupta, 
the father of SakrojMmu Skanda Gupta is called Sakraditya, on the 
basis of this epigraphic tradition, instead of the numismatic 
designation of Mahendraditya, by Yuan-Chwang. 

History. There is an important document for the history of 
Skanda Gupta’s reign, the Bhitari inscription (Fleet No. 13) . This 
inscription records the career of Skanda Gupta both as Crown 
Prince and as king. 

As Crown Prince, he was deputed as ‘the sole hero of the Gupta 
dynasty (^guptavaihsaikavirahy to deal with the enemies bent on 
conquest (vijigishd-prodyatdnam paresh&m ) , the Pushyamitras, 
who had gathered all their strength and resources (samuditahala 
koshan) whom he subdued (jitvd) and was thus trying (udyatena) 
to reinstate the Goddess of Fortune of his dynasty shaken by them 
(vichalita kula-Lakshml) . 
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As king, after his father had died (pitari divamupete)', when 
Gupta fortune was overthrown (uiplutfim), he restored it by his 
own conquests which he reported to his mother who listened with 
tears of joy in her eyes, as Krishna repoi’ted his victories to his 
mother Devakl. 

Besides restoring the former Gupta power, he increased it by 
fresh conquests of the earth and showed mercy to the vanquished 
in distress (avamm vijitva and jiteshvarteshu kritvd daydm). 

He shook the earth (dhard kampitd) in subduing the mighty 
Hunas with whom he came into close conflict (Hunairyyasya 
samdgatasya samare). 

His history is also related in another inscription, Junagadh 
Rock inscription of a.d. 455 (Fleet No. 14) which gives it as follows. 
He set against the hostile kings who were like “so many serpents, 
lifting up their hoods in pride and arrogance, the authority of his 
local representatives like so many Garudas ” {narapatihhujagdndm 
mdnadarpotphandndm pratikfiti GarudAjndm niTwisho chdva- 
kartd) . “ When his father had died (pitari surasakhitvam 

prdptavati) he, by his own prowess (dtviasaktyd) , humbled his 
enemies (avanatdrih) and made subject to himself the earth 
bounded by the four oceans and flourishing countries (vhaturudadhi 
jaldntdm sphita paryanta desdm avanim) . 

“ Next, he also (apicha) destroyed at its roots the pride of his 
enemies (dmulabhagnadarpd) in the Mlechchha countries and made 
them announce that ‘ victory has been achieved by him 
(jitamiva) 

Hence he was selected for the throne, discarding (vyapetya) all 
other princes, after fully weighing the grounds of their virtues and 
failings, by the Goddess of Fortune. 

Having thus conquered the whole earth and the pride of his 
enemies, he set about organizing his empire by appointing Governors 
in all the Provinces (sarveshu deseshu vidJidya goptrin) and had 
to spend much thought (sanchintaydmdsa bahu-prakdram) to find 
out among his Officers (Provincial Governors) (sarveshu 
bhritijeshu samhateshu) the most competent of them who could 
shoulder the burden (bhdrasya udvahane samarthah) of 
admmistering the whole of the Surashtra countries newly acquired 
(prasishydn nikhildn Surdshtrdn). 

Many a day and night did the king spend on this thought till 
he appointed Parnadatta to rule over the Surashtra region. Posting 
Par^datta on the west quarter, the king was easy at heart, just 
as the gods were by appointing Varuna as the guardian of the 
^vesterI^ quarter/^ 
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These epigraphic data help us to construct the political history 
of the times. It is evident that, during the later days of Kumara 
Gupta I, the Gupta empire had to face a number of enemies, among 
whom are mentioned the Pushyamitras. It had, in fact, to face a 
coalition of enemies pooling all their resources. These Skanda 
Gupta, as Crown Prince, was able to subdue, but, unfortunately, his 
father died before the fallen fortune of the family was restored by 
him by his conquests. Kumara Gupta saw kula-Lakslnni both 
shaken (uicJvalita) and overwhelmed (uipluta). 

Skanda Gupta did not stop by merely conquei'ing his enemies. 
His military spirit thus roused drove him towards digvijaya. But 
it was also a dharmavijaya, for he showed mercy to the vanquished 
by reinstating them in their kingdoms. 

In the course of his conquests, he had also to subdue the Hunas, 
and also the Mlechchha countries. 

The result of these conquests was that he extended the terri- 
tory of the Gupta empire up to the limits of the four oceans and 
annexed to it many flourishing countries. 

His conquest in different directions was complete, for he is said 
to have destroyed the very roots of the power of his enemies who 
themselves announced that victory was his. In the Kahaum Stone 
Pillar inscription (Fleet No. 15) , ‘ the result of his conquests is 
described by the heads of hundred kings falling at his feet in 
tendering their homage at his Darbar-hall (Upasthdiia) ’. It also 
describes Skanda Gupta as the Lord of Hundred Kings 
(Kshitipasatapatih) , as the equal of Indra {Sakropama) , and as 
one whose reign was tranquil (santa ) , being free from all troubles. 

His conquests were also consolidated by his administration. He 
was quite a realist in politics and perceived how the Gupta empire 
was encircled by a ring of enemies in its outlying parts, who were 
ready to rise against it at the slightest opportunity. Therefore, he 
appointed efficient local governors who, like so many Garudas, 
might eat up the serpents as they lifted their hoods for attack. A 
fruitful and constant source of trouble was the old Saka kingdom 
of Surashtra newly annexed to the Gupta empire. There he 
appointed as Governor (Goptd) the best of his provincial governors. 
Parnadatta by name. While he was the Governor of the Province, 
his son, Chakrapalita, was placed in charge of its capital named 
Girinagara. 

There is a theory that the enemies mentioned in these inscrip- 
tions were his brothers whom Skanda Gupta fought for the throne, 
but the theory seems untenable on several grounds. The many 
enemies that Skanda Gupta had to conquer are clearly described 
in the inscriptions not as the internal but as the external enemies 
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of the Gupta dynasty. They made its fortune totter. Such a 
description cannot apply to its scions. 

The inscriptions also do not make room for any internal 
fratricidal war for the throne. The process of defeating the enemies 
of the Gupta empire is described as a continuous and prolonged 
process in which Skanda Gupta was engaged as Crown Prince by 
his father. He had to continue it even as king. Over and above 
this, the significant term amaldtma, ‘of soul pure and unsullied,’ 
as applied to him in the inscription, should rule out the supposition 
that he could shed the blood of his brothers for the sake of the 
throne. 

It is also urged that Skanda Gupta was not the immediate or 
legitimate heir to the throne on the ground that his mother is not 
mentioned in the Bihar and Bhitari Stone Pillar inscriptions, while 
the mother of his brother, Pura Gupta, is mentioned in the Bhitari 
Seal inscription (JASB, 1889, pp. 84-105) as Mahadevi Anantadevi. 
But the epigraphic practice on the point is not uniform or 
conclusive. 

Administration. The inscriptions of the time of Skanda Gupta 
give some interesting details regarding administration. The empire 
w'as made up of provinces under governors. The term for a 
Province is Desa. There are also other terms used such as Avanl 
and Vishaya. The Governor is called Goptft and district officer 
Vishayapati. Parnadatta is called the Gopta of Suraslitra Avanl. 
Sarvanaga is mentioned as the District Magistrate of Antaravedi 
Vishaya. A feudatory was also sometimes appointed as the Governor 
of a Province; e.g., Maharaja Bhimavarman of Kosam (Kaurambi) 
as mentioned in the Stone Image inscription of that place of a.d. 458. 

The administration of a Vishaya or District was carried on by 
officei's put in charge of different departments. Some of these are 
mentioned in the Bihar Stone Pillar inscription (Fleet No. 12) . 
such as Agrahdrika, Saulkika (in charge of collections of toll or 
customs), Gaulmika (in charge of forests). 

The cities were placed in charge of executive officers. Thus 
Chakrapalita was the Mayor (Nagararakshaka) of the city called 
Girinagara which was the provincial capital of Surashtra. Aja i.s 
the name of a paura or city in another Vishaya (Fleet No. 12) , 
Similarly, Kakubha is a name of what is called a jewel of a village, 
famous (khyata) as being hallowed {puta) by its association with 
saints {sadhusamsarga) . Indrapura is a city in the Vishaya of 
Antaravedi (Fleet No. 16) . 

The administration of the difficult city of Girinagara, the capital 
of the country of the Surashtras, has been described in detail in 
the inscription (Fleet No. 14) . The province itself was also a 
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difficult charge. Its governance was a problem for the emperor 
who exercised his mind on it for ‘many days and nights’ till he 
thought of Parnadatta as the only man (ekah) who was able to 
shoulder the burden (bhdrasya-udvahane) of that administration 
{jprasishyd.t) . But Parnadatta was himself so modest (vinlta) , 
upright (satya), straightforward (drjava) and above all tempta- 
tions (visuddha) , that the king was able to make him accept that 
exalted office only after a good deal of entreaties and persuasion. 
By appointing him to the charge of the western regions, the king 
was easy of heart, like the gods securing Varuna as the guardian 
of the western quarter. 

Parnadatta on his part was hard put to it to find a fit 
administrator for the capital of that troubled province. He selected 
his son Chakrapalita after testing ('parlkshya) in person his quali- 
ties before appointing him Mayor of the city which he administered 
better than his predecessors. By his benign administration of the 
city, Chakrapalita made all people feel quite at ease, but at the same 
time kept under control its bad characters. The inscription singles 
out some of the administrative qualities which make a successful 
Mayor of the city. He must be free from debts (anrinyam) , so that 
he may be above the financial temptations of his office, above bribery 
and corruption. He must be possessed of eloquence (vdkya) , so 
that he may be able to carry with him the votes of the Municipal 
Council. He must be civil in manners (d&kshinyam) , smiling and 
cheerful at speaking (purvasmitdbhdshana) , and possessed of 
charity (ddna). He must show honour (mdna) where it is due. 
Mayor Chakrapalita was further possessed of the very useful habit 
of making social calls on his fellow citizen.^ by paying visits to their 
houses (grihapravesa) in a free and unceremonious manner 
(niryantrana) , while he further added to his popularity 
(sarhvarddhita-pnti) by holding receptions at his own residence 
(grihopachdraih) . 

The efficiency of Chakrapalita’s municipal administration was 
soon put to a severe strain and test. Owing to excessive rains, the 
lake Sudarsana which served the city suddenly burst (bibheda) 
in Gupta year 136=a.d. 455, with the result that all the rivers like 
Palasini, which took their rise from the neighbouring hills such as 
tJrjjayat or Raivataka and were received into the lake within which 
they' remained confined (chirahandhana-ushitdh,) , found their way 
into the ocean (samudrd) . The lake Sudarsana. which was like a 
veritable ocean (nidhitulya) , drained of its waters, became 
Durdarsana, belying its name. The citizens in despair (vishdda) 
were unable to decide what they should do when Chakrapalita 
came to their rescue in a true civic spirit, full of regard for the 
13 
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welfare of his city (hitdrtham-nagamsyacha) and for his king, had 
the breach repaired and the embankment renewed by an unlimited 
expenditure of wealth within the short period of two months. The 
embankment was 100 cubits long, 68 broad and of 7 men’s height, a 
great masonry work (samyak-ghatita-npalena) , so that the 
reservoir (tatdka) might last for all time (sasuctt-kalpa-kdlam) . 
Thus was brought about the renovation (samskdra) of lake (tatafca) 
Sudarsana. 

Chakrapalita crowned his pubhc work by the construction of 
the temple of god, Chakrabhrit, with his life consecrated to the 
sacred feet of Lord Govinda and the lotus feet of Vishnu carrying 
the discus (^chakra). 

Religion. Skanda Gupta was known for his policy of religious 
toleration which gave free scope to private philanthropy creating 
endowments in favour of different religions then prevailing in the 
country. Chakrapalita’s endowment of a temple has been mention- 
ed above. The Kahauin Stone Pillar inscription records an endow- 
ment in favour of Jainism, the fashioning of five stone images of 
Adikartris or Tirtharhkaras (Adinatha, Santinatha, ‘Neminafha, 
Parsva, and Mahavira) in the niches of a pillar of stone (saila- 
stambha) looking like the sunamit of a hill, and planted in the 
ground. The Indor Copper-plate inscription (Fleet No. 16) records 
a gift in aid of a temple of the Sun (Savitd). The temple was 
established by two Kshattriyas named Achalavarman and 
Bhrukunthasimha, who are also described as following the unusual 
occupation of merchants {vanik). For this temple, the provision 
for a lamp was made by a Brahmana named Devavishnu, a 
chaturvedi Brahmin (of Ranayaniya sdklid and Varshagana gotra) . 
The Bihar Stone Pillar inscription of Skanda Gupta describes the 
erection of a yupd or pillar and the construction of a group of 
temples (devaniketanamandalam) dedicated to gods headed by god 
Skanda (Skandapradhdnaih) and also to the Pivine Mother.s 
(Mdtribhiscka) . The Divine Mothers were thus listed: 

Brdhvii Mdhesvarl chaiva Kaumdn Vaishnavi tatJid ( 

Mdhendn chaiva Vdrdhi Chamundd saptamdtafcih [| 

There is another list of eight Mothers. 

Brdhmi Mdhesvarl Chandl Vdrdhi Vaishiiavl tcithd Chandl I 

Kaumdn chaiva Ckdmundd Charchchiketyashto-mdtarah M 

The village where these works were constructed is called 
Skanda-Gupta-bata named after either the god Skanda or the 
emperor Skanda Gupta. Besides these Divine Mothers, the inscrip- 
tion also mentions goddess Bhadrarya, also named Bhadraryaka, 
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who may be taken to be Parvati (Arya=, wife of Bhadra=giva) 
[D. C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, I. 317-19], 

Bconomic Conditions: Glimpses of economic life and organiza- 
tion of the times are given in some inscriptions. We have already 
seen that the engineers' of the Gupta empire were capable enough 
to construct a reservoir of the magnitude of lake Sudarsana by 
damming up rivers by means of embankments of solid masonry 
work. Industry seems to have been organized under Srenis or 
Guilds, of the working of which some details are given in the Indor 
Copper-plate inscription of g.e. 146=a.d. 465. It states that the 
city called Indrapura was the abode {nivdsa) of a ‘Tailika-Sreni' , 
a Guild of Oilmen. The foreman of the Guild (Pravara) is named 
Jivanta. A Brahmin makes over to the Guild a donation of money 
(mulya) to be held by it in perpetuity (5,jasrikam) . Out of this 
fund and its interest was to be provided a quantity of oil, two 
palas by weight (taulyena ) , to be applied to the maintenance of a 
lamp (dipopayojyam) . The supply of this quantity of oil was not 
to be interrupted (abhagnayogani) . The fund was also to be kept 
intact by the Guild without any diminution from its original value 
(prathamartha-avachchhinnasamstham) . That the guild was well- 
organized and prosperous as a corporation is shown by the fact 
that it was trusted with a permanent fund although it might change 
its place, provided such a change of place did not affect its stability 
{yaihasthirayah ) . The guild also acted like a bank in receiving a 
deposit to be held in perpetuity for a purpose prescribed by the 
donor. It was to maintain intact the corpus of the donation which 
the bank could invest for profit which would enable it to pay the 
cost of oil required to feed a lamp to light a temple. The donor of 
the deposit and the bank were bound by a regular contract which 
was registered (ddyamimam nibaddham) . The violation 
(vyakramana) of this stipulation was condemned as the greatest 
of sins (mahdpdtaka) . Thus the Guild acted as a Bank in receiving 
a deppsit on stipulated terms. It could also like a Bank invest 
the deposit and earn an income from the investment. Like a Bank, 
it also paid interest on the deposit out of the profit earned on it. 
But in this case, the interest was to be paid to the 
beneficiary to whom it was assigned by the donor. The 
beneficiary in this transaction was a temple. Thus this 
particular obligation agreed to by the Bank was very helpful in 
stimulating public benefactions. A philanthropist was not at pains 
to find out how he could best dispose of his charities so that they 
might be permanently secured against loss. Gifts are not forth- 
'coming where their security, amount, and purpose are not 
guaranteed. This local bank of a Guild by acting as an administra- 
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tor of trust-properties contributed very largely to the cultural life 
of the community by taking charge of donations for its purposes. 
The Bihar Stone Pillar inscription of Skanda Gupta also records 
the gift of a permanent religious endowment aptly called 
akshayanivi created in the town of Ajapuraka, but the name of the 
corporation to whom the donation is entrusted is not traceable in 
the inscription. 

Coins. Skanda Gupta’s gold coins are not marked by the variety 
of types issued by his predecessors. His gold coinage shows only 
two or probably three types as described below : 

I. Gold : (1) Archer type : Obv. shows king holding bow 

and arrow with garudadhvaja to his r.; legend : Skanda and 
‘Jayati mahitalam’ and 'Jayati divarh Sri Kramadityah’ and the 
interesting epithet Sudhanvl, skilled bowman. 

Rev. shows ‘Sri SkandaguptaJy or ‘Kramadityah’ with Lakshmi 
on lotus. 

(2) King and Lakshmi type : Obv. shows king with bow and 
arrow, and a female not to be taken as the queen but Lakshmi, 
and Garu^a between them. 

Rep. shows a female with lotus in 1. hand (to be taken as 
Lakshmi); in celebration of Lakshmi invoked in the Inscription 
No. 14 (Junagadh) . The prominence given in this type to Lakshmi 
is due to the king’s gratitude to his tutelary deity or Kula-Lakshml 
in helping him to restore the fallen foi’tunes of his family. 

The majority of the gold coins of Skanda Gupta are of the 
Archer type but this type divides itself into two very distinct classes 
by weight and also by legends. Thus the first class was struck on 
a standard of about 132 grains of good gold. They must have been 
struck earlier in his reign, as they correspond in weight to his 
predecessor’s coins. 

The second class under the Archer type comprises coins which 
are struck on a standard of 144-6 grains. This higher weight is 
coupled with a baser metal. The majority of these coins came from 
the Kalighat hoard and might have been in circulation in the eastern 
parts of the empire, and in the later years of his reign. 

The difference in legends is pointed out above. 

With regard to the ‘King and Lakshmi’ type, some numismatists 
call it ‘King and Queen’ type on the ground of its resemblance to 
the Chandi-a Gupta I type of Samudra Gupta. But the resemblance 
is superficial. As has been noted above, the king on the obverse 
does not wear- the Kushan dress shown on the Archer type but 
wears only waist-cloth and jewellery, nor is he nimbate, while 
there is a Garuda standard in front of him. On the right is a 
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standing female figure supposed to be Skanda Gupta’s queen. But 
this supposition is unlikely. The lotus flower in her 1. hand, with 
the plant shooting up behind her rather makes her out to be goddess 
Iiakshmi. She also resembles the Lakshmi on the reverse of some 
specimens of Chandra Gupta II’s Chhatra type. A queen is 
appropriate on the Asvamedha type for the part she has to take in 
the sacrifice and is marked out by the regal chovsrie which is not 
found here. The coin also gives expression to what Skanda Gupta 
owes to goddess Lakshmi in retrieving the lost glory of his family, 
as stated in the Junagadh inscription. 

(3) Horseman type : Only one specimen of this type is known 
and kept in the Bodleian collection. Its weight of 140 '5 grains 
connects it with Skanda Gupta, as well as its reverse legend, 
‘Krarruddityah’ . 

II. Silver : Skanda Gupta’s silver coins were issued both in 
the western and central provinces of the empire and thus fall 
naturally into two classes. 

Western Issues: These present three reverse types, viz., 
Garuda, Bull (Nandi) and Altar. The obverse has the king’s bust 
in common. The Garuda type shows on reverse Garuda standing 
with outstretched wings and legend ‘Paramabhagavata Mahn- 
rdiddhir&ja Sn Skandagti.pta-Krama.dityaY . 

The Bull type is represented by a small series of coins of very 
base metal. 

The Altar type shows on reverse burning altar in centre with 
legend 'Paramabhagavata Sra Vikramddityah Skandaguptah’ or 
‘Kramddityah’ , or without Aditya title. 

It is to be noted that the Garuda type is comparatively scarce 
and does not also show variety of fabric, as compared with Kumara 
Gupta’s Garuda type. These facts suggest the conclusion that 
Skanda Gupta’s hold on western territories was lost later, and that 
he probably did not hold the districts where Kumara Gupta’s coins 
show such a variety of fabric. 

As regards the Bull type, its specimens were found in 
Kathiawar, pointing to Gupta dominion in Valabhi whose sendpatis 
adopted the badge of a Bull. 

The Altar Type is the commonest, mis-shapen, and of rude 
fabric, in circulation in Cutch where the coins were found. They 
show different legends, viz., ‘Vikramaditya’ or absence of 'Aditya’ 
title. , 

Central Provinces Issues: These coins do not show any altera- 
tion from those of Kumara Gupta. They show two classes bearing 
the two following legends: 
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(1) Vijitdvanir avanipatir jayati divam Skatidaguptoywm. 

(2) Vijitdvanir avanipatih S'n-Skanda^upto divam jayati. 
Extent of the Empire. It will thus appear on the 

basis of both epigraphic and numismatic evidence that at 
the zenith of his power Skanda Gupta ruled over an 
extensive empire which included practically the whole of 
northern India from Kathiawad in the west to Bengal 
in the east. Towards the west, the empire included regions like 
Surashtra, districts of Cambay, and the contiguous parts of Gujarat 
and Malwa. The Junagadh inscription proves his hold on 
Surashtra and his Bull type of coins over the Cambay coast, as the 
Altar type points to his hold over Cutch. It also appears that 
Bhat^rka, the founder of the Maitraka dynasty of Valabhi, was 
originally a Sendpati who must have helped Skanda Gupta in his 
administration in Kathiawad. The third Maitraka ruler is Drona 
Sirhha who lived about a.d. 502, the year 183 mentioned in his 
Ehamodra Mohotta Copper-plate inscription. In that inscription, 
he still acknowledges his loyalty to a paramount sovereign referred 
to as Paramahhattdraka-pdddnudhydta. In another inscription, 
Dropa Siihha refers to his paramount sovereign who personally 
attended and accomplished his coronation. The inscription states 
that the supreme (Paramasvdmi) and sole {Ekasvdml) lord of the 
entire territory himself personally attended and had the ceremony 
of his consecration properly executed (svayamupdhita rajydbhi- 
shekah). If the date of Drona Sirhha is a.d. 502, the date of his 
grandfather Bhattarka must be about 40 or 50 years earlier, so as 
to belong to the reign of Skanda Gupta. Bhattarka must have 
materially helped Skanda Gupta in maintaining his sway over these 
remote western regions, which were not even then free from 
troubles evidently caused by the Hunas against whom the defence 
of Surashtra was a matter of great concern to the Gupta emperor 
who, as stated in the Junagadh inscription, had to spend several 
anxious days and nights to find out a proper governor for the 
province till his choice fell upon Parnadatta. It will appear that 
Parnadatta and Bhat^rka were contemporaries and probably 
divided between them the civil and military administration of the 
province. That is why Bhattarka is called a Seudpati of his 
paramount sovereign. Later on, probably after Parnadatta, the 
military as usual got the better of the civil administration, so that 
ultimately Bhattarka became both the civil and military governor of 
Surashtra. This change is indicated in one of his Valabhi Copper- 
plates, using the expression Maulibhritamitra-srenibal&vdpta- 
rdjyasnh, ‘equipped with the military strength derived from an 
army recruited from various classes called Maula, Bhrita, Mitra 
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and Sireiyt, and also with the glory of kingship.’ This clearly shows 
the union of both civil (rdjya) and military (bala) functions in the 
provincial governor. As the higher offices in the Gupta administra- 
tion were hereditary, Bhattarka was succeeded in his position in 
Surashtra by his son, Dharasena I, followed by his grandson Drona 
Siihha. The inscriptions show that while Bhattarka and Dharasena I 
had each the title of Sendpati, Drona Siihha assumed the title of 
Maharaja, although he still acknowledged his loyalty to the Gupta 
overlord. But who exactly was this Gupta overlord in a.d. 502, 
it is difficult to ascertain. 

There were other able governors of Skanda Gupta to help him 
to maintain his imperial sovereignty of northern India, such as 
Sarvanaga, who was in charge of the territory between the Kalindl 
and Narmada, and Bhirnavarman in charge of the Kausambi region. 



Chapter VIII 


PURU GUPTA VIKRAMA PRAKASADITYA 
(c. A.D. 467-469) 

Succession. The immediate successor of Skanda Gupta seems 
to have been Puru Gupta who was his brother. This we know 
from the Bhitari Seal inscription of Kumara Gupta (III) which 
states that ‘Maharajadhiraja 6ri Puru Gupta was the son (piitra) 
of Maharajadhiraja Sri Kumara Gupta by his wife and queen 
Mahadevi,’ and ‘one who was meditating on the feet of his father 
in devoted loyalty to him (tat padanudhyata) 

It will be noticed that this inscription mentions Puru Gupta 
immediately after Kumara Gupta and does not mention Skanda 
Gupta. This had led some scholars to suppose that Puru Gupta 
was not the successor of Skanda Gupta but his rival who was not 
on friendly terms with him. But the epigraphic practice on the 
point does not warrant this supposition. ‘The name of Pulakesin II 
is omitted in an inscription of his brother and Yuvardja, Vishnu- 
vardhana (Satara grant, Ind. Ant., 1890 pp. 22 f.) The name of 
Bhoja II of the Imperial Pratihara dynasty is not mentioned in the 
Partabgarh inscription of his nephew Mahendrapala II, but it is 
mentioned in an inscription of his brother, Vinayakapala, the father 
of Mahendrapala. Besides, there was no custom prohibiting the 
mention of the name of a rival uncle or brother. Mangalesa and 
Govinda II are mentioned in the inscriptions of their rivals and 
their descendants. On the other hand, even an ancestor of a 
reigning king was sometimes omitted, e.g., Rudrasena II is omitted 
in one Ajanf^ inscription, Dharapat^ is omitted in his son’s inscrip- 
tion (Kielhom N. Ins., No. 464) .’ ^ 

The mention in the inscription of Puru Gupta immediately 
after Kumara Gupta and his description as tat-p&ddnudhyata are 
taken by some scholars to prove that Puru Gupta was the immediate 
successor of his father. But on this point again epigraphic practice 
is not conclusive. There are several inscriptions where the omission 
of an immediate successor of his father is made. For instance, the 
term Sn Ramapala-Beva-paddnudhydta is applied to Madanapala 
in the Manahali grant, although he was not the immediate successor 
of his father, being preceded by his elder brother Kumarapala. 


1. H. C, Raychaudhxu'i, Political History of Ancient India, p. 496, 
footnote 2. 
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Again, in Kielhorn’s Northern inscription No. 39, the son Vijaya- 
pala is described as the successor of his father, though his immediate 
successor was his brother Devapala (Ib. 495) 

Indeed, considering both the epigraphic and numismatic 
evidence as to the extent of Skanda Gupta’s empire, the possibility 
is shut out of there being any rival ruler of his in any part of 
northern India including its eastern parts like Bihar and Bengal 
where his gold coins of depreciated metal were current, as stated 
above, e.g. at places like Gaya, Hugh, Midnapur (King and Lakshmi 
type) , Faridpur and Jessore. 

It will also appear that as Skanda Gupta lived long, his brother 
and successor, Puru Gupta, came to the throne as an old man. Thus 
he did not reign long and died before a.d. 473 when his son Kumara 
Gupta II was ruling. In a.d. 455 Skanda Gupta was a full grown 
adult and quite mature in years to be able to carry on an arduous 
and protracted war against the many enemies of the Gupta empire 
and bring it to a triumphant conclusion. 

History. We have already seen that numismatic evidence 
points to the position that Skanda Gupta’s hold on the Western 
Provinces of the empire was not very secure. The absence of silver 
coins of his successors points to the fact that theirs was a more 
I’estricted dominion which did not include Western India at all. In 
fact, the decline and fall of the Gupta empire may be taken to date 
from the end of Skanda Gupta’s reign, though the process was 
checked for a time by Budha Gupta. There is a scarcity of gold 
coins issued by his successors, coupled with their lack of variety, 
which cannot but indicate that their dominion was limited in extent, 
and that Gupta Imperial power, which held sway all over India, 
was now on the wane. There is an important literary source regard- 
ing Puru Gupta. Paramartha in his Life of Vasubandhu relates 
that a king named Vikramaditya whose capital was Ayodhya 
became a pati'on of Buddhism through the influence of Vasubandhu 
whom he also appointed as the tutor of his Queen and the Crown 
Prince who is named Baladitya. He further states that when 
Baladitya became king, he invited Vasubandhu to come to 
Ayodhya. Paramartha’s statement is corroborated by the evidence 
of coins from which we learn that Puru Gupta’s son Narasuhha 
Gupta calls himself Baladitya on these coins. We also learn from 
the coins of Puru Gupta that he assumed the title of Sri Vikrama, 
which suggests the full title of Vikramaditya on the analogy that 
King Chandra Gupta II calls himself Sn Vikramah on his Archer 
type of coins and Vikramddityah on his Chhatra type.. 

On the basis of this finding, it may be assumed that the suc- 
cessors of Chandra Gupta II set up their capital at Ayodhya. It 

14 
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also appears from the Sarnath Stone inscription of PrakatMitya 
(Fleet, No. 79) that they had another capital at KasL 

Coins. Puru Gupta’s gold coins are all of the Archer type and 
correspond very closely in style to Skanda Gupta’s heayier issues, 
weighing 142-7 and 141-4 grs. There are two varieties of this 
type : one with name Pura in field on obverse coupled with the 
legend Sn Vikramah on reverse ; the second variety is without 
Pura. But on some specimens the legend Pura is read as Budha 
by S. K. Sarasvati (I.C., April, 1935) . In that case, those may 
have been the coins of Budha Gupta. 

There are some interesting coins which on reverse name a 
king called Sri Prahasdditya .and on obverse bear the legend 
‘Vijitya vasudham divam jayati’. These coins are of the Horse- 
man type and show on obverse ‘ king to right on horseback, slaying 
with sword in r. hand lion which leaps at him ; bow I'ound his 
body, with string over 1. shoulder. Garuda standard on r.’ Allan 
conjectures that this Prahasdditya may have been another name 
of Puru Gupta. According to the Bhitari Seal inscription of 
Kumara Gupta III, Puru Gupta’s queen was MahadevI Sri 
Chandradevl. 



Chapter IX 


SUCCESSORS OF PURU GUPTA 

A new light is thrown on the vexed problem of the kings coming 
after Puru Gupta by inscriptions on seals of Vishnu Gupta and 
Budha Gupta recently discovered at Nalanda. The Vishnu Gupta 
seal traces the genealogy of the Gupta kings as follows : 

Puru Gupta 

son Narasimha Gupta 

son Kuiiiara Gupta 

son Vishnu Gupta 

According to the reading of the inscription borne by the seal 
of Budha Gupta, the Gupta genealogy is as follows ; 

Maharaja Sri Gupta 

son Maharaja Sri Ghatotkacha 

son Maharajadhiraja Sri Chandra Gupta I 
m. Mahadevi Kumaradevi 

son Lichchhavi-dauhitra Maharajadhiraja 
Samudra Gupta m, Dattadevi 

I 

Apratiratha — ^Paramabhagavata — 

Maliarajadhiraja — Sri — Chandra Gupta II 
m. Mahadevi Dhruvadevi 

I 

son Maharajadhiraja — Sri — Kumara Gupta (I) 

)7i. Mahadevi Anantadevi 

son Maharaiadhiraja — Sri — Puru Gupta 
))!. Mahadevi Chandradcvi 

I 

son Parainabhagavata Maliarajadhiraja 
Sri Budha Gupta 

The only point to bo 'Otilod about this genealogy is the succes- 
sion after Budha Gupta It may bo solved bs’ a study of three 
relevant inscrpit ions, \ i, ihiiso on the Sarnath Buddha Stone 
Image of a.d. 47!! and the inscriptions on the Bhitari and Nalanda 
seals. It is possible to take the Kumara Gupta of the Sarnath ins- 
cription to be different from the Kumara Gupta of the seal without 
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any violence to history or chronology, and to treat the Kumara 
Gupta of the seal to be Kumara Gupta III. In that case, the 
genealogy will stand as follows : 

Puru Gupta m. Queen Chandradevi 

i _ . 

1 I ■■■■■■ 1 

Kumara Gupta II Budha Gupta Narasiihha Gupta 

(Sarnath inscr., a.d. (476-95) | 

A.D. 473) Kumara Gupta III 

Vishnu Gupta 
(Bhitari and Nalanda seals) 

The Nalanda seal of Budha Gupta makes him definitely the sou 
of Puru Gupta, while that of Narasiihha Gupta also makes him a 
son of Puru Gupta and of queen Chandradevi. 

There is again a seal of Kumara Gupta III who is the son of 
Narasiihha Gupta and of Mahadevi-Sri-Mitradevi. 

The genealogy as suggested above obviates the location of too 
many kings between the year a.d. 467, the last known date of 
Skanda Gupta and 476, the earliest known date of Budha Gupta. 
According to the prevailing view, Puru Gupta, Narasimha Gupta, 
Kumara Gupta II and Vishnu Gupta, came one after the other 
within a short space of 9 years. The year a.d. 476, must have seen 
Vishpu Gupta too young 'to be king. He must have been then only 
a child. The point may be argued thus : Skanda Gupta who 
became king in a.d. 455 had to fight many a battle against powerful 
enemies and could not have been very old at the time. If we take 
him then to be 55, he should have been born in a.d. 400 and Puru 
Gupta born a little later, say, a.d. 403. Vishnu Gupta, as his great 
grandson, could not have been born earlier than a.d. 475 and was. 
therefore, too young for the throne when it fell vacant after 
Kiunara Gupta II. For this reason the succession should be taken 
as given above so as to make the Kumara Gupta of Sarnath inscrip- 
tion as Kumara Gupta II and succeeding Puru Gupta in a.d. 473, 
while he in turn was succeeded by his brother, Budha Gupta, who 
reigned between a.d. 476-95. If Narasimha Gupta comes after 
Budha Gupta, he will be placed in time for contact and conflict with 
the Hu^ias, as stated by Yuan-chwang. 

The Nalanda seal, besides helping towards the identification of 
Narasiihha Gupta Baladitya of the inscriptions and coins with king 
Baladitya mentioned by Yuan-chwang, also helps us towards the 
historicity of another king mentioned by him as the last of the 
series, viz., Vajra. He may be identified with king Vainya Gupta 
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mentioned in inscription on a seal found at Nalanda and also on 
a copper-plate found at Gunaighar in the district of Tipperah. The 
inscription on the seal describes him as Sn-Paramabhdgavato-Mahd- 
rajddhir&ja-Sn-Vainya Guptah, while that on the copper-plate 
mentions the year 188=a.d. 508 as a date of his reign. The date 
helps his location in Gupta history. It was a time when northern 
India and the Gupta empire were fighting the aggression of the 
Hupas until they were overcome by Yasodharman of Malwa. The 
fact probably was that Gupta supremacy was gradually retreating 
from the west towards eastern India held by the Gupta kings of 
Magadha and of Bengal as separate ruling families. Maharajadhi- 
raja Vainya Gupta must have been an independent Gupta king of 
Bengal. 

The identification of Vainya with Vajra is supported by deriv- 
ing the word Vainya from Vena. Vainya is a patronymic from 
V&na which is a name of Indra who is also known for his Vajra 
or thimderbolt. Therefore, Vajra may be taken to be the same as 
Vainya. 

Summary. To sum up the position regarding the perplexing 
problem of succession after Puru Gupta : the succession is differently 
stated in different inscriptions. Thus Puru Gupta is succeeded by 
(1) Narasiihha Gupta according to Bhitari Seal inscription of 
Kumara Gupta III and the Nalanda Seal inscription of Vishiiu 
Gupta; (2) Budha Gupta according to Nalanda Seal inscription and 
(3) Kumara Gupta II on the basis of his date of a.d. 473 as given 
in the Sarnath Buddha Stone Image inscription. These differences 
among the inscriptions are due to the fact that they only mention 
the successor but not the immediate successor of the previous king. 
The differences may be reconciled and the true genealogy con- 
structed in the light of the data given in two dated inscriptions, 
viz., the Saranath Buddhist Stone image inscriptions of Kumara 
Gupta and of Budha Gupta. The first mentions a.d. 473 as the date 
of Kumara Gupta who must, therefore, be taken as Kumara 
Gupta 11 and the second mentions a.d. 476 as the date of Budha 
Gupta. These two dates thus point to the irresistible conclusion 
that Puru Gupta was immediately succeeded in a.d. 473 by Kumara 
Gupta II after a short reign of 4 years from a.d. 467, the last date 
of his immediate predecessor, Skanda Gupta, while Kumara 
Gupta II in his turn was immediately succeeded after a shorter 
reign of only 3 years by Budha Gupta in A.D. 476.* 

1. 1 owe the genealogy And succession presented here to the suggestions 
first made hy IVir. A. Ghosh, M.A. of the Archaeological Department in the 
Vol. XIX, pp. 119-12S. 
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KUMARA GUPTA H KRAMADITYA 

(c. A.D. 473-476) 

Kiunara Gupta II. As has been indicated above, Kuinara 
Gupta II was the immediate successor of Puru Gupta. The date 
of his accession is given in the Sarnath Buddha Stone Image in- 
scription which records the date, Gupta year 154 (Varshasate 
Guptdndm sachatuh panchdsaduttare) , ‘when Kumara Gupta was 
protecting the earth (bhumim rakshati Kumdragupte) 

Inscription. This inscription records the only event known in 
the reign of Kumara Gupta II. It records that the Buddhist ascetic 
{yati) named Abhayamitra prompted by a mind disciplined 
(dvarijita) by devotion caused to be constructed an image 
{pratimd) , showing unparalleled workmanship (aparti) , of the 
teacher (sdsta) of whom there is no equal in merits {gunaih 
apratimasya) , for purposes of worship {puidrtham) . “Let this 
donor who is the abode of virtue (satvakdya) , by this religious 
merit thus acquired, obtain, along with his mother, father, 
preceptor, and ancestors, release from earthly desire and existence, 
‘a consummation devoutly to be wished for’ (ahhimatavi)". 

The appreciation of the artistic quality attributed to the sculptor 
in the inscription is amply borne out by a sight of the sculpture 
showing one of the best portraits of the Buddha in stone. The 
location of the sculpture is also very appropriate at a place like 
Sarnath as a centre of Buddhism. 

Coins. The other point to be noticed about Kumara Gupta II 
is his coinage. Some eighteen gold coins of his are in the British 
Museum and two in the Indian Museum. The coins are of the 
Archer type showing on obverse ‘ King nimbate. standing 1., holding 
bow in 1. hand and arrow in r. Garuda standard on 1., Kit with 
crescent above beneath 1. arm;’ and on reverse ‘Goddess (Lakshmi) . 
nimbate, seated facing on lotus, holding fillet in r. hand and lotus 
in 1., symbol on 1.’ 

On r. occurs the legend Kramdditya)}. 

There are some coins of ruder fabric, showing on obvei'se the 
word go or the word jd between king’s feet and the legend around 
to the following effect: Mahdrdjddhirnja-Sn-KumdragupiO'-Kra'- 
wddityal},. 

The reverse bears the legend Srt-Kramddityah,. 
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These coin-legends testify to the status of Kumara Gupta II as 
' a regular emperor of the Gupta dynasty. 

Imperial Status. His imperial status is further borne out by 
the Khoh Copper-plate inscription of Farivrajaka Maharaja Hastin 
issued in the Gupta year 156 (shatparichasottardhdasate) —a.d. 475 
which belongs to the reign of Kumara Gupta II, the time when, as 
stated in the inscription, the Gupta kings were in the enjoyment of 
sovereignty (,Gupi(i-nripa-rS.iya-bhuktam) . This expression shows 
that Hastin was his feudatory. Indeed, he was one of his most 
important feudatories who ‘ gave away thousands of cows, ele- 
phants, horses, and gold coins, and also many land.s, as a religiou-s 
devotee {bhakta.) and achieved victories in many hundreds of 
battles.’ 

Grant of Land. The inscription records the gift of a village 
named Vasuntarashandika made to a Brahmin named Gopasvamin 
of Vajasaneya-Madhyaihdina Sakha and Kautsa Gotra and to a few 
others named with him. The village ■ had its boundaries fixed by 
trenches dug on all sides (samantdd garttdh) and the gift carried 
with it the incomes derived from taxes known as udraiiga, the share 
of the produce due to the State, and uparikara, tax levied on culti- 
vators who do not own the land they cultivate, together with the 
privilege that it should not be visited by the irregular or regular 
troops so as to be free from their exactions (a-cfidta-bhata-pra-uesya) . 
These exactions proved to be burdensome taxation on the villagers 
in the form of forced contributions of money or provisions contri- 
buted by them to the troops on march through the villages. Such 
inroads of the military on the rural civil population of the country- 
side with the ' financial levies they meant wei-e thus not permitted 
in a village dedicated to a religious purpose. The village was also 
protected against disturbances (vyaghdta) from the royal family 
and its dependents (pddapindopajivT) . The grant, however, did not 
carry with it the income derived from fines imposed on thieves 
{chora-varijam=chora-danda-varjjam occurring in the Khoh grant 
of Maharaja Jayanatha of the year 177). The chowkidari tax or 
police cess was an integral part of the revenue-resources of the 
entire kingdom whose main function was the maintenance of its 
Law and Order and so the revenue derived from crimes could not 
be alienated. 

The inscription describes Hastin himself as a sovereign who 
had feudatories of his own (pada-pindopajivindh) , ‘ subsisting on 
homage to the royal feet.’ 

Officers. The inscription further mentions the interesting 
detail that this grant or charter (sasana) was written or engraved 
{likhita) by Suryadatta, a descendant of an amdiya or counsellor. 
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and of a Bhogika, the officer in charge of a division of a province 
or hliukti. It also mentions an officer called Dutaka whose duty 
was that of a messenger to carry the king’s sanction and order to 
the local officials who would then have the grant or charter drawn 
up and delivered to the grantee. 

Mandasor Inscription. Another event of the reign of Kumara 
Gupta II is indicated in the Mandasor inscription (No. 18 of Fleet) 
stating, as already noticed, how a Sun-temple which was built by 
a guild of silk-weavers, who were immigrants from Lata Vishaya, 
at the city of Dasapura under the popular rule of Bandhuvarman 
in Malava year 493 = a.d. 436, was r.enovated by the same guild 
in the year 329= a.d. 472. The repair of the temple thus took 
place in the reign of Kumara Gupta II. As stated in the inscription, 
it was the time ‘when Kumara Gupta was ruling over the earth’ 
(Kumaragupte prithivim praaasati). 

The inscription thus also testifies to the imperial status of 
Kumara Gupta II whose paramount sovereignty was recognized in 
Malwa and whose court was adorned by the great poet, Vatsabhatti, 
the author of this inscription which is a masterpiece of literary 
composition. 



Chapter XI 


BUDHA GUPTA 
(e. a.d. 476-495) 

Budha Gupta. There are several inscriptions which are valu- 
able sources of the history of Budha Gupta’s reign. 

Sari&th Inscription. The two earliest appear with practically 
the same text on two images in stone of the Buddha found at 
Samath bearing the same date, Gupta year 157 (Guptfinam sam- 
tikkrdnte sapta-pamchdsaduttare sate, ‘when of the Guptas, 
100 years increased by 57 had passed away’) and mentioning Budha 
Gupta as ‘ruling the earth’ (prithivhh Bndhagupie prasdsati). The 
Gupta year 157 — a.d. 476. 

Images of the Buddha. The first image is that of standing 
Buddha with two attendant cliaiirt-bearing figures (probably 
Bodhi-sattvas) , placed on pedestal bearing the inscription, and 
iwo kneeling figures, one of which is that of a monk and the other 
holds a censer. 

The second image is that of the Buddha seated in abhayamiidrd. 

Both the images show fine workmanship and justify their des- 
cription in the text of the inscription stating that the Sakua-hhikshv 
Abhayamitra had caused to be made this charming (divya) image 
(pratimd) of the Buddha, ‘with the gods as his disciples or sons’ 
(Devaputravato) . with uplifted hand (uddhasta) (as a symbol of 
abhayamudrd) , with umbrella (sa’chhatra) , and seated cross-legged 
in contemplation (padmdsana) , and ‘ decorated with all the art of 
the sculptor.’ The gift of the.se two statues, and also of the earlier 
one bearing the inscription of the time of previous king, Kumara 
Gupta II, was made by the Buddhist monk named Abhayamitra 
who records his noble prayer that whatever religious merit (punya) 
he may have earned (bliritam) by this sacred undertaking is offered 
bv him to his mother, father, preceptor, and all his fellow-men 
(lokasya) , as an aid to their attainment of final beautitude (samdp- 
taye) (Arch. S. Report. 1914-15, pp. 99 125). 

It will thus appear from these inscribed .statues that Sarnath 
or Benares continued to be an important place in the Gupta empire 
under Budha Gupta, as it was in the reign of his predecessor. 

Damodarpur No. 2 Copper-Plate Inscription. The next inscrip- 
tion of the time of Budha Gupta is that found on a copper-plate at 
Damodarpur, a village in Dinajpur district, and dated in the Gupta 
vear 163=a.d. 482 when “ Faramadaivata (‘ of resplendent glory ’) . 
Paramab^'i^^'rat'a (‘His Mosf Worshipful Majesty’), Mdhdrd^ddhi- 
15 
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raja (’ the Lord of Overlords ’) , Sri (‘ His Majesty of abounding 
wealth and prosperity’) Budhagupta was the ruler of the earth 
(prithiulpoti) 

Administrative Details. This inscription, like the inscriptions 
on the other two Damodarpur Copper-plates of the time of Kumara 
Gupta I, records a grant of land, and repeats most of the details and 
words of the first two plates. 

As has been already noticed, these inscriptions throw great light 
upon the system of local government in the Gupta empire. They 
show how the district magistrate (Vishayapati) was helped in his 
administration (samvyavaharati) by an Advisory Council of four 
members representative of the different interests of the locality, 
viz., (1) Nagarasreshtlii, ‘the President of the Chambers of Com- 
merce or Bankers in the city ’, whose name was Dhritipala ; (2) 
Prathama-kulika, ‘ the foreman of the Guild of Artisans who is 
named Dhritimitra; (3) Sdrthavaha, who represented the mer- 
chants of the city and is named Bandhumitra ; and (4) Prathama- 
kai)astha who was the chief secretary to the administrative council, 
whose name in the present case is ^mbapala. 

As has been already stated, these insci'iptions are especially 
concerned with the administrative machinery and procedure pres- 
cribed for grants of land for public pui’poses, charitable or religious. 
The machinery is first set in motion by the application of a private 
person for grant of such land ; but the alienation of such land by the 
State should not mean any loss of revenue to it. Accordingly, such 
land is required to be (a) aprada, that which is not yet settled, (b) 
aprahata, that which is not yet ploughed or cultivated, and (c) 
khila-kshetra which is uncultivated land. It may be noted that in 
the Rigveda separate plots are called kshetras and they are sepa- 
rated from one another by what are called khilyas or kliilas. The 
khila was no man’s land, the grass-land, separating one plot from 
another, and used as village common for purposes of pasture for 
its cattle. 

In the present case, the applicant for the grant of land was a 
Brahmin named Karpatika, and the public purpose for which he 
wanted the grant is stated to be facilities for the performance of 
the agnihotra rites (agnihotropayogdya) . 

It may be noted that though the land to be granted was not 
cultivated land yielding income, butiuncultivated waste land, yet 
the State insisted on a price being paid for it. The customary price 
stated in the inscription is at the rate of 3 dmdras for each kulya- 
vapa. The term kulyavdpa means that amount of land on which 
one kulya of seeds could be sown, o^e kulya weighing 8 dronas. 
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Lastly , the grant by government of land thus applied for depend- 
ed upon the recommendation of the local record-keepers called 
Pustcipolas, These formed a Committee of three who are named 
Rishidatta, Jayanandin, and Vibhudatta. Perhaps to prevent 
corruption, one record-keeper was not depended upon for such 
transactions. 

The purpose of the grant of land in the inscription on Plate 2 
IS stated to be the performance of the five daily sacrifices {Pancha- 
mahayajfia-pravartana) . 

Damodarpiir No. 3 Copper-Plate Inscription. In the Budha 
Gupta inscription on Plate 3 which is dated Gupta year 163=a.d. 
482, there are some additional details of administration given. 

Brahmadatta is named as emperor Budha Gupta's Provincial 
Governor called Uparika-viahdrdja. 

It also refers to the Council of non-officials associated with local 
administration, made up of four classes of members : (1) the village 
elders called Mahattaras ; (2) the Ashtakuladhikaranas who were 
officers in charge of groups of eight households in the locality ; (3) 
the heads of villages (Grchnikas) ; and (4) the householders 
(Kutumbinah) . 

In the case of this inscription, the application for grant of land 
lb made by a person named Nabhaka belonging to the village called 
Chan^agrama. The purpose stated in the application is that he 
wished to settle in the village some good Brahmins (arya) for the 
punya of his parents. On the receipt of this application, the local 
Advisory Council sent it on from its official headquarters named 
Palasavrindaka, which was the centre of a union of villages, for its 
consideration by the leading men of the village among its Brahmins, 
citizens in general (akshudra-prakriti. lit., important subjects) and 
householders. These then asked the record-keeper named Patra- 
dasa to report on the application. On Patradasa reporting that the 
application was a proper, one (yuktam) and conformed to the pre- 
vailing conditions and cu^oras relating to sale (vikraya-maryadd) , 
the land was inspected (pratyavekshya) by the above village Council 
who then got it severed (aparinchchhya) or separated from other 
plots by the measurement of 8 x 9 reed.s (ashtaka-navaka-nalii- 
hhyam) . 

Damodarpur No. 4 Copper-Plate Inscription. There is another 
inscription found on Plate No. 4 at Damodarpur which is not dated 
but is referred to the reign of Budha Gupta. It states that the 
Provincial Governor of Pundravardhana-b/iidcti undei’ Budha Gupta 
was the Uparika-Mahdrd ja Jayadatta. Jayadatta appointed 
Sapdaka as the officer in charge of the district (Visliciya) named 
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Kotivarsha, the District-Office being called Adhishtk&na. The 
Advisory Council for the district then included (1) Ribhupala as 
Nagarasreshthi, (2) Vasumitra as Sdrthavdha, (3) Varadatta as 
Prathama-kuUka, and (4) Viprapala as Prathama-kdyastha. 

The inscription locates village Dohagrama where lands were 
granted on Himachchhikara i.e. ‘ on Himalayan Peaks The same 
village Dohagrama is also mentioned in the earlier Damodarpur 
record of year 124=a.d. 443 of the time of Kumara Gupta I. 

Again, the later Damodarpur record of year 224=a.d. 543 refers 
to the temple (Devakula) of God Svetavarihasvami as located 
in a forest (aranya) and calling for repairs for which it records 
provision being made by a further grant of land and also for wor- 
ship of the Deity by supply of its materials such as flowers, incense, 
lamp, and oblations. 

The difficulty arises as to the exact location of these Temples. 
The lands that were granted for them may be taken to have been 
situated in the neighbourhood of Damodarpur, a village in the 
Balurghat Sub-division of Dinaipur district. But the Temples con- 
cerned are stated to be on the Himalayas. 

The Brahma Pura-na (Ch. 219,229) mentions Kokamukha- 
Tirtha, the river Koka, and the Varaha-Vishnu Temple, as being 
located on the Himalayas, without mentioning the exact place of 
their location. 

The Varaha Purdna (Ch. 140) mentions Kokamukha-Tirtha 
and its 20 sacred spots and their association with the two rivers, 
Koka and KausakI, and their confluence. Kaumki may be taken 
to be modem Kusi flowing from Nepal through Purnea Dt. A 
Varaha (or Kokamukha)-Kshetra is a known place of pilgrimage 
in Nepal, together with the rivers, Sun, Kusi, and Koka-Kola 
(from Kulyd, a small stream) . 

The holy places of Nepal have always attracted pilgrims from 
Bihar and Bengal. At the time of Budha Gupt^, pilgrims from 
North Bengal used to visit the Varaha (Kokamukha) Kshetra of 
Nepal. One such pilgrim was Ribhupala who carried home his 
devotion to God Kokamukha Varaha by constructing at his native 
place near Damodarpur two Temples where were installed the 
images of Gods Svetavaraha and Kokamukha in imitation of their 
original (ddya) shrines in distant Nepal. Thus Ribhupala was able 
to provide for worship at these Temples by his gift of lands for it, 
while, about half a century later, one Amritadeva added to the 
endowment of the Svetavaraha Temple by making further grants 
of land to it. It may be noted that the last epigrapbic record locates 
the Temple in a forest (aranya) of the District (Vishaya) of Koti- 
varsha, and not on the Himalayas, 
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It is on the basis of the above assumptions that we can correctly 
locate the Temples at a place close to the lands granted to them for 
their maintenance [Dr. D. C. Sircar in IHQ XXI, 56]. 

Procedure for Land-Grant. In. the present case, the applicant 
for grant of land is Ribhupala himself. He states in his applica- 
tion : ‘ In Dohga-grama in Hiinavachchhikara (lit. the summit of 

the Himalaya) , 4 kulyavapas of apradii land were formerly given 
by me to Kokamukha-svamin and 7 kulyavapas to Svetavaraha- 
' svamin, in the hope of benefit to myself (and) for the 
sake of increasing religious merit. Now in the neighbour- 
hood of these cultivated lands, I wish to build two temples and 
their two store-rooms for those supreme gods Kokamukha-svamin 
and Svetavaraha-svamin (and?) one Namalingarh (?).’ 

As usual, the application was referred for report to a Com- 
mittee of three Pustapalas named Vishnudatta, Vijayanandin, and 
Sthanunandin, who thus reported: ‘It is a fact that by him were 
given in Himavachchhikara 11 kulyavapas of aprada lands to Koka- 
mukha-svamin and Svetavaraha-svamin, and so the application 
has been properly made (by him) for vastu land to be given to him in 
the neighbourhood of tho.sc cultivated lands for the purpose of 
building temples and store-rooms.’ 

It may be noticed that this inscription gives a new detail. It 
records an application not merely for land for cultivation but also 
land for building (vastu) . 

Paharpur Copper-Plate Inscription. Another inscription of the 
time of Budha Gupta is the Paharpur Copper-Plate inscription 
dated g.e. 159==a.d. 479. It may be noted that Paharpur is situated 
in the eastern part of the Province of Pundravardhana and thus 
shows the eastern limits of the Gupta empire. 

A Brahmin’s Gift to a Jaina Vihara. The government order 
for grant of land was issued by the Ayuktakas of Pundravardhana 
jointly with the city Municipal Council (Adhishth&na-adhikaraTf'a) 
headed by (puroga) the Mayor of the city (Arya-nagarasreshtht) . 

This inscription brings to light new units of settlement and 
administration, arranged in the following ascending order: (1) 
Grama, (2) Pdrsva, (3) Maudala and (4) Vithi (part of a district 
or Vishaya). 

The proprietory right to a village is indicated by the technical 
term Prdvesya (right to revenue). 

The government order on the subject is communicated as usual 
to the Village Council consisting of the elders among Brahmins 
(Brdhmanottaras) , leading villagers (Mahattaras) , and house- 
holders (Kutumbinah) . 
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The applicants for land were husband and wife, and Brahmins. 

They make the donation in favour of a Jaina Vihara belonging 
to the PanchastUTpa Sect {Nikaya) founded by the Nigrantha Sra- 
mapacharya Guhanandi of Benares. This shows the religious 
toleration of the times. The gift was made for provision of scent, 
incense, flowers, and light for worship of the divine Arhats. This 
indicates that this Jaina sect might have been the Svetambaras, and 
not the Digambaras who do not permit worship with flowers 
bringing in insects which may be killed. 

Procedure. The inscription describes the usual procedure laid 
down for such land-transactions. The application is made to both 
the district officers and city Municipal Council who refer it to the 
Board of Pitstapdlas or record-keepers consisting of one head 
record-keeper (Prathama Pustapdlas) and at least five others 
named. 

It will appear that the Faridpur and Damodarpur grants also 
mention more than one but less than five record-keepers. The 
record-keepers, after making necessary inquiries, recommend the 
transaction as bringing some revenue to the state (arthopachaya ) . 

Akshaya-Nivi-dharma. The administrative authorities then 
sanction (avadharana) the transfer of land and ask the elders of 
the respective villages to mark out the {apavlnchhya) boundaries 
of the lands thus granted. The gift was to conform to the Code 
called Akshaya-nlvl-dharma, implying that the land given was to 
be inalienable and irrevocable. 

The applicants wanted 1% kulyavdpas of land distributed 
among four villages for the double purpose of the provision of 
aforesaid worship and construction of a resting-place for the Vihara 
(talavapika ) . 

Khila and Vastu Lands. This inscription does not differentiate 
between the rates for two classes of land, khila and vastu. But the 
land required for vastu or building was naturally less in quantity, 
viz., only 1% dronavapas in the present case. More land was needed 
if it was for cultivation the produce from which was to meet the cost 
of worship. A larger area of land was required for cultivation than 
for building. 

The total quantity of IVz kulyavapas of land was made up of the 
four following plots located at four villages, viz., IVa dronavdpas 
of vastu land-(-4 dronavdpas in one village -(-4 dronavdpas in 
another village-f214 droimvapos in the fourth village=total 12 
droTidvapas equated in the inscription with 1% kulyavapas as stated 
above. This shows that quantitatively 1 kulyavdpa=S dronavdpas. 

The price paid for the total 1% kulyavdpas=^Z dindras at the 
rate of 2 dindras for 1 kulyavdpa. 
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Their Prices. Grants of land are desci’ibed in detail in most 
of the Bengal Copper-plate inscriptions such as those of Dhanai- 
daha, Damodarpur, Faridpur or Ghugrahati. The rate of land is 3 
dinaras per kulyavdpa in Damodarpur and 4 in Faridpur as 
against 2 of the present grant. No. 2 Damodarpur, for instance, 
mentions 2 dinaras being paid for 5 tironaunpas=roughly 2 3 kulya- 
vdpa, so that the rale is 3 dinaras for 1 kidyavapa. Apparently, 
land was cheaper at Paharpur. 

Eran Inscription. To the reign of Budha Gupta also belongs 
an inscription on Eran Stone Pillar bearing the date G.E. 165=:a.d. 
484. This inscription refers to Mah^aja Surashmichandra as the 
feudatory of Budha Gupta and administering {pdlayati) the country 
lying between the river Kalindi or Jumna and the Naraiada. It 
records the ei'ection of a pillar called a dhvaja-stambha or flag-staff 
of God Vishnu under the name Janardana by a Maharaja named 
Matri Vishnu and his younger brother. Dhanya Visluiu. 

Nandapur Copper-Plate Inscription. Another inscription of 
the time of Budha Gupta is that of Nandapur Coppei-plate dated 
Gupta year 169=a.d. 488. Nandapur is a village in the district of 
Monghyr. Unfortunately, the inscription does not make any re- 
ference to the Gupta emperor of the time. The seal attached to 
the plate might have borne the name which, however, is worn out. 
Its script, and its contents and wording establish its affinity with 
the other inscriptions associated with north Bengal, 

Details of Land-transaction. The details and data which the 
inscription records i-egarding the land-transactions of the time are 
worth noting, although they repeat most of those given in other 
inscriptions of North Bengal. 

A district officer (Vishayapati) here applies to his fellow-officers 
(Ayuktakas) for land. The Ayiiktakas then intimate and write 
{bodhayanti likhanti cha) to the District Office (Adhikarana) , as 
well as to the Brahmins, the chief officers and others (uttardn- 
samvyavalidriiddi) and also householders, 1o that effect. The appli- 
cant wants to buy 4 kulyavdpas of fallow land (khila-ksheira) and 
give it to a Brahmin belonging to an Agrahara of Nanda-uitlii (sub- 
division of a district) to enable him to perform the five Great 
Sacrifices (Bali, Chaim, Vaisnadeva. Agnihotra, and Atithi) 
(panchn-Mahdyajna-pravarttnndya) . 

The sale was effected according to the established system of 
the district (Vishaya) by which land that was lying fallow (khila), 
devoid of vegetation (astamba), and not yielding any revenue to 
the State (sainudayabdhya) , might be sold provided it was for pur- 
poses of a permanent endowment (akshaya-nwydh) , and the cus- 
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tomary price was paid at the rate of 2 dln&rds foy 1 kulycivcpci of 
such land. 

The local Board of Record-keepers (Pustapdlas) was then to 
ascertain (avardhritam) by enquiry (avadharaim) that the tran- 
saction conformed to the above conditions. 

And then the last consideration was that there would be no 
loss of revenue to the Crown from the sale of such revenue-free 
(utpratikara) fallow land but, on the contrary, some gain to the 
king in the shape of dharma. 

Therefore the order was ; Tad-diyatamiti. 

The order ran thus : ‘You should give away the plot situated 
in an area where it may not affect the cultivation of settled peasants 
(kiitumbindm karshanavirodhi-sthane) , after measuring it by the 
standard unit of 8x8 reeds (nala), and then demarcate (apavin- 
chhya) it by permanent marks of ash. charcoal, etc. {t^hshangarddi-' 
chihnaih ) . 

Thus the last condition of the grant was that it should not 
cause loss to the local agriculturists by effecting any change in the 
areas of the plots settled on them. The land granted must be in 
an isolated area of waste-land in the village, and must not be made 
up by piecing together slices taken from the settled lands already 
under cultivation. 

Feudatories. There are some inscriptions issued by the feu- 
datories of emperor Budha Gupta. The Parivrajaka Maharaja 
Hastin, for instance, issued two inscriptions on copper-plates found 
at a village Khoh in modern Nagod State and dated g.e. 156 = 
A.D. 476 and g.e. 163= a.d. 482. Of these, the first may be dated 
to A.D. 475, in which case it belongs to the reign of the previous 
king, Kumara Gupta II. Both these inscriptions refer to the enjoy- 
ment of sovereignty by the Gupta kings {Gupta-nripa-rajya- 
hhuktau). They both refer to the high status of Hastin who was 
practically the ruler of his territory, described ‘ as the victor in 
many hundreds of battles, and the giver of thousands of cows, ele- 
phants, horses, and gold pieces, and also of many lands.’ 

The second inscription records a grant made by him of an 
agrdhdra situated in a patta with the usual immunities from the 
taxes, udranga, and uparikara, and freedom from the molestations 
of the military. 

The inscription is interesting for its social data showing the 
strength of Brahminism in those days. The following Brahmin 
gotras are mentioned : Bharadvdja, Kautsa, Bh&rgava, Vdsula; and 
the following Vedic Sdkheis, Vdjasaneya and Khata. 

Political History. These inscriptions also throw light upon 
the political history of the reign of Bhdha Gupta. They point 
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to the indisputable fact that Puiidravardhana or northern Bengal 
was an mtegral part of the Gupta empiie under Budha Gupta. 
Budha Gupta’s authority was also ackno^\ lodged m the legion of 
Benares, as proved by the Sainath Buddha Image inscriptions. 
The Eran Stone Pillar insciiption shows that empire included 
the kingdom of Malwa oi lathei the c's.tensi\e tract of land 
between the Kalindi and Naimada It maj be assumed that 
the position of Mahaiaja Suiashmichandia, as the Governor of 
this region, was similai to that of the Upauka-MahAi ajas, Brahma- 
datta, and Jayadatta the Goveinois of the proiince of Pundravar- 
dhana, while the position ot the Ayiiktaka Sandaka in charge of 
the district or Visfiayo of Kotivaisha is compaiable to that of Maha- 
raja Matri-Vishnu as Vishayapati undei the provincial Governor 
Surashmichandra. This fact is fuithei borne out by the Eran Stone 
Boar inscription of Toiamanas time (No 36 of Fleetl stating that 
in the first year of that Huna chief’s lule in this poition of Arya- 
varta (Malwa), Dhanya Vishnu, younger bi other of Matri Vishnu, 
who was then not living (svargagaia) , built a temple m which was 
enshrined the Boar-incarnation of Vishnu ‘in his own Vishaya of 
Airikmi’. It thus stands to leason that Dhanya Vishnu’s elder 
brother Matii Vishnu vas the office! -in-charge of the Vishaya of 
Airikmi when Surashmichandia was Budha Gupta’s Governor in 
Malwa and the adjoining tracts Fiom these facts it is thus clear 
that the Gupta empiie undei Budha Gupta did not at all shrink in 
size, but extended from Malwa to northern Bengal, from the 
Kalindi to the Ganga 

It will thus appear that the empiie undei Budha Gupta 
recovered its position and piestige aftei the daik days following 
the death of Skanda Gupta 

Budha Gupta issued ‘sihei coinage of the Cential India type 
on which his own name ha<! been insciibed togethci with his title 
Avampati The Bhaisai hoaid of coins points to a king called 
Prakasaditya coming after Skanda Gupta The Manju-Sri-Mula- 
kalpa states that Sriman U succeeded Kumaia Gupta II. It is 
interesting to note that the same lettei U is to be found below the 
king’s image on the coins of Prakasaditya Therefore, it may be 
concluded that Sriman U Piakasadit^a and Budha Gupta are one 
and the same peison 

It is also to be noted that of the three specimens of Budha 
Gupta’s coins of the Central India tvpe kept at the British Museum, 
one bears the date g e 175 — ad 494 the last known date of Budha 
Gupta 
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Chapter XII 


NARASIMHA GUPTA BALADETYA 

Naxasimha Gupta. As has been already shown, the Bhitari and 
Nalanda Seal inscriptions of Kumara Gupta III make it quite clear 
that Narasiifaha Gupta must be taken as the successor of Budha 
Gupta. That he had from his predecessor the legacy of a large 
empire and paramount sovereignty is indicated in the literary text 
Arya-Manju-Sn-Mula-Kalpa. It describes the empire of Baladitya 
as nissaptanam and akantakam, an empire free from rivals and 
enemies. The larger number and heavier types of gold coins prove 
the truth of this statement. 

His Coins. All his coins are of the Archer type. The obverse 
shows : ‘ King nimbate, standing 1., wearing waist-cloth with long 
sash and jewellery, holding bow in 1., and arrow in r. hand. Garuda 
standard on 1.’ It also shows the word Nara beneath left arm and 
an incomplete legend ending with jayati Narasimhaguptah. 

The reverse shows : ‘ Goddess (Lakshmi) nimbate, seated 

facing on lotus, holding fillet and lotus.’ It also bears the legend 
' Baladityah* . 

Huua Invasions. It was not, however, for long that his empire 
remained akantaka. Very soon it had a difficult kanpaka or thorn 
on its side. He was not fated' to have any smooth sailing in the 
troublous waters created by the successive waves of Huna on- 
slaught on the empire. It may be useful at this stage to sum up 
the available evidence in regard to this fateful struggle between the 
Gupta empire and the Hiinas. We have already seen from the first 
Eran Pillar inscription of Budha Gupta dated a.d. 484 that the 
region of eastern Malwa was under the suzerainty of Budha Gupta 
who had, as his feudatories, the two brothers, Matri Vishnu 
and Dhanya Vishnu. There is a second inscription of Eran which 
records the building of a temple enshrining the Vardha (Boar) 
incarnation of Vishnu. The figure of the Boar is decorated with 
sculptures representing rishis and saints clinging to its mame and 
bristles, and the Earth as a woman hanging on to its right tusk. 
The breast of the Boar bears an inscription stating that the temple 
was constructed by Dhanya Vishnu (brother of the deceased Matri 
Vishnu of the first inscription) in the first year of the reign of 
Toramaija. ' ' 

Bhanu Gupta. Over and above this, we have to consider the 
light thrown upon the events of the times by the Eran Stone Pillar 
inscription of a.d. 510. It mentions a king named Bhanu Gupta, ‘ the 
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bravest on earth (jayati pramro), a mighty king {raja mahdn). the 
equal of P^tha {Panha-samo) , who was followed by a valiant 
Goparaja who fell fighting in a very famous battle 
(yuddnam sumahat prakdsam) and was followed to death by his 
devoted wife.’ 

His Status. It is to be noted that this inscription calls Bhanu 
Gupta merely as a Rajd and does not apply to him even the title 
Maharaja, nor the higher imperial title of Mahdrdjddhirdja, and the 
like. Therefore, it stands to reason that the proper way to locate 
Bhanu Gupta in Gupta history would be to treat him as the Gover- 
nor of Malwa under emperor Narasiihha Gupta in my scheme of 
Gupta genealogy. The position, therefore, would be that it was 
left to the ruler (Raid) of Malwa as the western outpost of the 
Gupta empire to defend it against the incursions of the Hunas, 
the brunt of whose attack fell upon it. In that defence, Bhanu 
Gupta’s military lieutenant, Goparaja, famous for his prowess 
(vikhydta-pauni^ha) , fell fighting, leaving the way clear for the 
further advance of the Hunas towards Magadha. Bhanu Gupta is 
not heard of after he lost this fateful battle. 

Toramana. It will thus appear that Toramana was leading the 
Hu^as and achieved victory over the provincial Gupta Chief, 
Bhanu Gupta, and his feudatory, Goparaja, in the battle of Ei-an in 
a,d. 510, after which year dates Toramaija’s supremacy in Malwa. 
Thus the Gupta empire lost Malwa after Budha Gupta. There- 
fore the Eran Boar Image inscription dated in the first year of 
Toramana must be later than a.d. 510. 

Literary Evidence. Some light is thrown on the turmoil of 
the times by the literary work named Manju-Srl-Mula-Kalpa. It 
states that ‘ after the death of Budha Gupta, two kings in the 
Gupta line were crowned, one in Magadha and another in Gauda.’ 
The Gupta king crowned in Magadha must refer to Narasimha 
Gupta Baladitya. The work further states that after Bhanu Gupta 
had lost Malwa, Toramaija carried on his expedition up to Magadha 
and compelled Baladitya to retreat to Bengal. He also crowned one 
Prakataditya as king at Benares in place of the absconding Gupta 
emperor. Toramana, however, died at Benares while returning 
Westwards. This Prakataditya is also stated to have been a son 
of Baladitya. This shows that the power of Narasimha Gupta 
was still felt in that region and was not completely extinguished 
and so it was able to assert itself again. 

Mihirakula. After Toramana, the Hiioas were led by his 
Worthy son Mihirakula whose inscription at Gwalior dated year 
15 of his reign, which may be taken to be a.d. 528 (on the assump- 
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tion that Torammia died in a.d. 513) records that on a hill called 
Gopa a Sun Temple was constructed by one Matricheta. Gopa 
is a hill in Malwa and so this inscription shows that Mihirakula 
ruled in Malwa up to at least a.d. 528. 

Yasodharman Vishnuvardhana. About this time, we have tu 
consider the evidence of two important inscriptions, the Mandasor 
Stone Pillar inscription of Yasodharman and another Mandasor 
inscription associated with two kings, Yasodharman and Vishnu- 
vardhana. The first inscription, which is not dated, attributes to 
Yasodharman conquest of countries which ‘ not even the Guptas 
or Hunas could ever conquer, and to whose feet homage was 
paid even by Mihirakula.’ Though not dated, the inscription defi- 
nitely establishes the fact that it was left to Yasodhaiman to 
achieve the credit of conquering the Hunas and winning an empire 
‘ from the Brahmaputra to the Western Ocean and from Himalayas 
to Mahendragiri.’ The second Mandasor inscription which is dated 
A.D. 533 (m.e. 589) describes Yasodharman as Janendra, the ‘ Lord 
of his people and also refers to another king (narddhipati) named 
Vishnuvardhana to whom are applied the titles Rdjddlwuja and 
Paramesvara. The context of the inscription seems to indicate, as 
supposed by Fleet, that, in spite of his imperial titles, he seems to 
have acknowledged to some extent the supremacy of Yasodharman. 
Yasodharman is once again described in this inscription as 
‘ achieving victory ’ (jayati) , ‘ plunging into the army of his 
enemies {satru-sainyam vigahya), bending down the fame of all 
heroes (,vira-klrti-vinamya) , with his body decorated all over with 
battle-scar ’. It is possible that the two Yasodharmans of these two 
inscriptions are one and the same person. The two inscriptions 
record almost the same exploits. They both repeat the sovereignty 
of the king over prdchi (‘ eastern India ’) and north (Kashmir) . 
Yasodharman and Vishnuvardhana may also be taken to be identi- 
cal from the words, ‘sa-eva’, used in the second inscription to 
introduce Vishnuvardhana. This inscription also records the con- 
struction of a large well by a person named Daksha, a younger 
brother of Dharmadosha, a Minister of Vishnuvardhana. This 
shows that Malwa and western India were placed under the 
governorship of Dharmadosha by his paramount sovereign Yaso- 
dharman Vishnuvardhana. It may be noted that this inscription 
gives an interesting genealogy of this family of Ministers and men- 
tions Bhanu Gupta, the wife of Daksha’s grandfather, Ravikli’ti. 
The name Bhanu Gupta points to some connexion between her 
and king Bhanu Gupta from whom she was removed by one gener- 
atioUj Daksha coming one generation after Bhanu Gupta. 
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VAINYA GUPTA 

Vaiiiya Gupta. We have thus seen that Imperial Gupta history 
after Budha Gupta is somewhat uncertain, obscure, and con- 
fused. It can be traced only in fragments through names 
of certain . kings associated with it in some of the records 
of the times. Kings like Bhanu Gupta and Yasodharman- 
Vishnuvardhana and Kuniara Gupta III have to be assign- 
ed their places in that history. We have also to add to 
these names one more name, that of Vainya Gupta. This name 
is brought to light in the Gunaigarh Copper-plate inscription found 
in Comilla in eastern Bengal. This inscription records that Vainya 
Gupta granted from his victorious camp at Kripura to his feudatory, 
Maharaja Rudradatta, some lands in a village in Uttaramandala for 
maintaining a Buddhist Vihara. The reference to a feudatory indi- 
cates his somewhat independent status. The inscription further 
mentions the fact that Vijayasena was his Governor of the Bhukti 
of Uttaramandala situated in Samatata. It also mentions a number 
of Kumdr^matyas serving as his Vishayapatis. The inscription is 
dated g.e. 188=:A.d. 507. This inscription throws light on what was 
happening in Eastern India just as the Eran inscriptions do for 
Western India. 

His Coins. To add to this epigraphic evidence, there is some 
"amount of numismatic evidence supposed to have a bearing on 
Vainya Gupta. Three gold coins of the Archer type have been 
discovered bearing a name read by Allan as Chandra but by others 
as Vainya and also the Aditi/a-title Dvadasdditya. The name 
Chandra would need the addition of Chandra Gupta III to the list 
of Gupta kings, a name not known from any other source, whereas 
the name Vainya is attested by epigraphic evidence. 

It is, however, doubtful how far Vainya Gupta, who is associ- 
ated with eastern Bengal, can be rightly regarded as belonging to 
the dii’ect line of the Imperial Guptas. 

His Gunaigarh Inscription. We may now consider in detail 
the interesting contents of an inscription on a copper-plate 
found at a village called Gunaigarh near Comilla in the dis- 
trict of Tippera in eastern Bengal. The village is named in the 
inscription as Gunekdgrahdra. To the copper-plate is soldered the 
royal seal bearing the legend ‘ Maharaja Sin Vainya Guptah,’ 
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The date of the inscription is given both in numerals and words 
{VarttaTmrtdshpaMtyuttara-saka-samvatsare) i.e., current (uart- 
tamana) Gupta year 188=a.d. 507. Vainya Gupta thus lived in the 
timg of Baladitya, the Gupta emperor. The iixscription refers to 
V ain ya Gupta’s camp of victory described in the usual terms : 
'The camp full of big ships (mahdnaii), elephants, and horses, 
located at Kripura.’ 

Unlike the Gupta emperors who were worshippers of Vishnu, 
Vainya Gupta is described as a worshipper of Mahadeva or Siva. 

It records the gift of 5 plots of land in a village in Uttara- 
m andaTa, apparently a province ruled by a Governor, Maharaja 
Budradatta, who is described as a pddadasa or a vassal of Maha- 
raja Vainya Gupta. At the request of Budradatta, the royal gift 
was made in the form of an agrahdra in absolute possession {sarvato 
bhogena) . It was made in favour of a particular Samgha of Maha- 
yana Buddhist monks (Sakya-Bhikshu) . This Samgha was origi- 
nally established by the great Mahayana teacher, Acharya Santi- 
deva, and housed in a monastery called Airama-vihara which was 
consecrated to Avalokitesvara. This Vihdra was thus an earlier 
establishment in that locality. The inscription states that an earlier 
gift was made by the same Budradatta to provide the Samgha with 
its necessaries in the shape of clothing {cMvara) , food (pi^idopdta) , 
beds (sayana), seats (dsana) and medicines for the sick, and the 
like, and also the means of its maintenance by repairing all breaches 
(khav4(i) and cracks (phutpa) in the Vihdra. 

The inscription also mentions the king’s messenger (Dutaka) 
who was the great frontier king, Mabasamanta Maharaja Sri 
Vijayasena. Vijayasena combined in himself several offices such 
as those of the High Chamberlain (Mahdprafihdra) , the Commander 
of Elephant-Forces (Mahd-pilupati) , President of the Board of 
Five Adhikaranas (the chief of five officers of the district) and 
President of the Board of City-Mayors (Purapdla-Uparika) . 

The Dutaka communicated the royal gift to three KuTndrd- 
mdtyas concerned, showing that his official position was superior to 
that of the KuTndrdmatya. 

The inscription also gives a high status to its scribe called 
Karana Kdyastha Naradatta who also held the office of the Minister 
for Peace and War. 

The inscription gives a concrete detail regarding the gift of 
land. It wa.s divided into 5 plots measuring a total of 11 patakas of 
uncultivated (khila) lands. It also gives the areas of the plots in 
terms of dronas, on the basis of which we arrive at the equation, 1 
pataka --4b drorj^vdpas. 
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KUMARA GUPTA m 

Kumara Gupta IIL The Damodarpur No. 5 Copper-plate 
inscription bears the date Gupta year 214= a.d. 533. It is also read 
as 224=a.d. 543. A seal is soldered to it and bears the inscription 
‘Kotivarshadhishthanadhi {kartt,na)sya’, ‘of the office or court of 
the adhishthdna (headquarters) of Kop,varska.’ 

The inscription mentions the Gupta emperor of the time, to 
whom it applies the following epithet : Faramadaivata Paramabhat- 
tdraka-Mahdr&jddhirdia, but, unfortunately, only the second part 
of his name, ' Gupta ’ is legible in the inscription, and not its first 
or personal part. Only one of its letters is traced and read as * Ku 
which is taken to indicate Kumara Gupta. From the date of the 
inscription, this Kumara Gupta is to be taken as Kumara Gupta III 
who must then figure as the last of the imperial Guptas. The 
emperor is described as Prithivi-pati, ‘ Ruler of the Earth indicat- 
ing that there is no diminution in the extent of the Gupta empire at 
that time. But this description is merely conventional, and need 
not be taken literally. 

An interesting fact stated in the inscription is that the Gover- 
nor of the Bhukti of Pundravardhana was a son of the emperor. 
Rdjaputra-Deva-Bhattdraka, bearing the title Uparika-MaMrdin 
and ‘ tendering his homage to the king.’ 

It also states that the province was very prosperous under the 
rule of the royal Viceroy with ‘ an adequate military force of ele- 
phants, cavalry and infantry.’ 

It mentions a particular district or Vishaya of the province 
named Kotivarsha. The district magistrate {Vishayapati) is named 
S vayambhudeva . 

There was an Advisory Council associated with the District 
Magistrate in his administration of the district. The district office 
is called adhishtlidnddhikarana. 

The district Advisory Council was constituted by four members 
representing its different interests, viz., (1) The Mayor of the city 
(Nagara-sreshthl) ; (2) Representative of Trade-Guilds (Sdrtha- 
vdha) ; (3) President of Craft-Guilds {Prathama-kulika) ; (4) 
President of the Writers’ Union {Prathama kdyastha), who must 
have been an expert in dealing with documents and conveyancing. 

An application for a grant of land was made to the district 
officer by a nobleman who belonged to Ayodhya. ’This shows that 
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the Gupta empire then included both Ayodhya and Pundra- 
vardhana. 

The j)urpose of the grant was to make provision for the repairs 
of the temple of God Svetavardhasvdml, of its breaches (kha-^a) 
and cracks (phutta) , and also for the offering of Bali, Charu, Satra, 
supply of cow’s milk (gavya) , incense (dhuya) , flowers {pushpa) , 
madhuparka, lamp (dipa), etc., required for worship. 

The land that was needed for this provision measured 5 
kulyavdpas of khila (fallow) along with vdstu (homestead) land. 
The land was not found within one village. It was made up of 
portions distributed among four or five villages named. This was 
because it was difficult to find a large plot of unsettled or surplus 
land in one village. All available land in every village was under 
the plough and intensive cultivation. 

The condition on which land was to be granted by government 
to a private person was that it should be by way of a permanent 
and inalienable gift (apradddharmena) . The State could only 
encourage the permanent charities of private persons. 

The application was then referred to a Board of three Record- 
keepers (Piislapalas) under a Chief {Praihama) who had to ascer- 
tain (avadhdrana) if it was ‘Wi order (yukta) , or if there was any 
objection (virodha) to it. 

The transaction was effected after the applicant’s payment of 
the price of the land at the customary rate which is stated to be 3 
dhviras for 1 kulyav&pa of uncultivated (aprahata, ‘ whose sods 
were not turned up by the plough ’) , waste (khila) land (kshetra) , 
which was thus not productive of any revenue or income (samu- 
daya-bahya) to the State. 

The deed for the transaction was in the form of a copper- 
plate upon which the order for the grant of land was inscribed. 
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LOCAL KINGS 

Local Kings of Eastern India: Gopacliandra. The Arya- 
Manju-Sr^Mulakalpa refers to the rule of a king called ‘Va’ and 
of his successor called ‘Dh,a\ ‘Va" xnay be taken to point to Vainya 
Gupat and ‘Dha’ to Dharmaditya. This work also mentions Gopa 
as a king of the east. 

Faridpur Copper-Plate Inscription of the year 18. The Gopa 
of this literary text may be taken to be king Gopachandra mentioned 
in this inscription. He carved out an independent kingdom in 
Bengal after the downfall of the imperial Guptas. It included a 
wide area comprising the Faridpur district in eastern Bengal and 
Burdwan in western Bengal. 

It also repeats the name of the District Office (Vishayddhika- 
rana) of Varakamandala. 

It describes Gopachandra as Maharajadhiraja, Apratiratha, and 
as Bhattaraka. At that time, Nagadeva was administering the pro- 
vince of Navyavakasika and held several offices as Mahdpratihdra, 
Kumdrapddiya, Amdtya, and Uparika. He appointed under him 
Vatsapala as the Magistrate of the district Varakamaiidala. 

Mallasarul Copper-Plate Inscription. This inscription was 
found in a village near Galsi in Burdwan district. To its plate is 
soldered a seal bearing the figure of a standing Deity with a chakra 
(wheel of Law) behind. Below the figure is the legend Mahdrdja 
Vijayasenasya. 

Though it is not dated, palaeographically its script resembles 
that of the Faridpur plates of Dharmaditya and Gopachandra 
assigned to the 6th century A.D. 

The inscription invokes God Lokanatha, and the Buddhist 
saints (santah). 

It mentions the time of Maharajadhiraja Gopachandra {Gopa- 
chandra pra^sati). 

It also mentions Vardhamana Bhukti and its officers, viz., (1) 
Kdrttdkritika, Head of the Executive; (2) Kurrvdrdmdtya, Minister 
in attendance on the Prince; (3) Chauroddharanika, Chief of Police; 
(4) Vparika, Governor; (5) Audrangika, Collector of Udranga Tax; 
(6) Agrdhdrika, Superintendent of Agrahdras: (7) Aurnasthdnika, 
Superintendent of Silk Factories; (8) Bhogapatika, Officer-in- 
charge of a Bhoga or a Division; (9) Vishayapati, District Magis- 
trate; (10) Taddyuktaka, Treasury Officer; (11) Hiranyasdmuddyika, 
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Cxirrency Officer; (12) Pattalaka, Ruler of a Pattala; (13) Ava- 
sathika, Superintendent of Dharmasdlds. Next follows a list of the 
village elders (Mahattaras) and other important persons concerned 
with the land transaction. Some of these are described as Agra- 
hdrins, Bhattas, Khddgls, and Valiwriayakas. 

The inscription records a gift of land to a Brahmin for per- 
forming the Five Great Sacrifices. It measured 8 kulyavdpas. It 
is situated in a Grdma registered as belonging to a Vlth% in the 
Bhukti of Vardhamana. 

The plot is marked out by pegs (kilaka) bearing the device of 
a string of lotus seeds (kamaUikshamdld) . 

As usual, Vijayasena applied to the elders and other leaders 
of the villages concerned and also the district office (vlthiradhika- 
rana or collector ate) . These held their enquiry into the matter 
and signified their approval. Then the applicant paid the price of 
Icind in diniras to the Collectorate. Then the sale-proceeds of the 
land were distributed among the different villages and credited to 
the account of each by the Vara officers (ydraht^taih^ officers 
appointed by turn or in a place called Vara) . This class of officers 
is supposed to carry out the apportionment of the price paid for the 
total land purchased at the Vlthi office among the villages 
concerned. 

A new condition for the sale is mentioned, viz., that the usual 
dues in respect of the land to be sold would be borne by the buyer 
and credited to the revenues of the Vlthi {Vithd-samudaya-eva 
prandyya). Thus the land that is sold in the present case yielded 
revenue and was not khila or waste land. Having in this manner 
obtained the right of ownership of the land, he transferred it to 
the Brahmaiia Vatsasvamin by executing a coppef-plate charter 
{tdmrapatta) . The attending Ptistapala had the copper-plate heated 
(tapita ) . 

Vijayasena. The historical value of the inscription may now 
be noted. Gopachandra may be identified with Gopachandra of 
Faridpur copper-plates and Vijayasena who is mentioned ^s his 
vassal is to be identified with Vijayasena of the Gunaigarh Plate 
inscription of Vainya Gupta of a.d. 507. In Vainya Gupta’s inscrip- 
tion, the status of Vijayasena was lower, as that of a mere Dutaka. 
In the present inscription, Vijayasena issues a charter under his 
own seal showing that he was in a position of greater dignity and 
authority. Therefore, this inscription may be considered to be later 
than that of Vainya Gupta. 

It is also to be noted that Vainya Gupta in the Gunaigarh inscrip- 
tion is not called Maharajadhiraja but only a Maharaja, Probably 
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Dliaciiiadiij^ Besdies Dharmaditya of Faridpur plates sr 
Capaeiamdra of this plate, another Faridpur plate (the Ghugn 
hati plate) mentions a third independent ruler of Bengal named 
Samidimradeva, 

Faridpur Copper-Flale InscriptioD of Dharmaditya. A seal 
joined to the plate be^rs the legend 'VaTakamtmdala Vishayi^dhi- 
feareiiasye.' = from the office of the Vtahaya or district called 
Varakamandala (in modem Goalunda and Gopalagunf sub-division 
Faridpur district) . 

The inscription refers to Dharmaditya as the invincible Ruler 
of' the Earth (Prithivydmapmtirathak) who had as his vassal (Tar- 
pramdatahdh&spada) Maharaja Sthanudatta in charge (adhyisaJia) 
of a province. He appointed (tadviniyuktakd) as the Vishayapati 
of Varakamandala, Jajava. Sthanudatta w’as apparently Dharma- 
ditya's Viceroy of the province called Navyavakasika. 

The inscription refers to an officer named Sadhanika who had 
something to do with the realization of debts and fines {addiiana)’. 
and hence a judicial officer. 

As the land concerned in the transaction recorded here bordered 
on the sea, it followed the custom of that region aptly called 
Praksamudra-maryddd. i.e,, custom prevailing in the countries bor- 
dering the eastern sea (Bay of Bengal) . Here the price of 1 ktilya- 
vdpa = 4 dindras. But it wa.s not khila or aprahata but cultivated 
land (vdpa kshetra). Hence its price is higher. The sep£irated 
plot i.s called a khandala marked out by boundai’ies (fcrita- 
kalana—krita-chihnarika, also called Simdlingdni) , which were 
visible at first sight (drishtimdtra prahandhena) . 

Another Faridpur Copper-Plate Inscription of Dharmadityc 
This inscription also mentions Dharmaditya as Mahdrdjddhirp' 
and Bhaptaraka, and his Uparika or Viceroy posted in the regioii 
called Navyavak^ika. The name suggests its derivation from a 
canal (— avakdsa or opening) . Nagadeva who bears the title of 
Mahdpratihdra and Uparika appoints under his administration 
(adhydsana) Gopalasvami in charge of the district (Vishaya) 
named Varakamandala. 



Chapter XVI 


MATERIAL AND MORAL PROGRESS 

Political Achievement. Much of the material and moral pro- 
gress of the country was ulthnately the outcome of its stabilized 
olitical conditions. The Gupta Empire was a well-organized State 
'hich achieved the political unification of a large part of India 
i.nder the umbrella of its paramount sovereignty, establishing a 
'^Viphere of influence which was much wider than that of its 
direct dominion and administration. Samudra Gupta was the fii’st 
to set before himself the imperial ideal as stated in the expression 
dharanibandha used in his Allahabad Pillar inscription. It indi- 
cates his programme of digvijaya, of conquests in different direc- 
tions, by which the dharani or India could be bound (bandha) 
together as a unit. 

Greater India. The empire’s sphere of influence is indicated 
in the Allahabad Pillar inscription, as we have already seen. It 
contains the earliest reference to the overseas relations cultivated 
by Samudra Gupta. It states how he cultivated these relations 
with ‘ Siihhala and other islands’ that were bound to him in ties 
of friendly political relationship ‘ by offering him various gifts, 
applying to him for charters recognizing their sovereignty and, 
finally, by tendering their personal loyalty (dtma-nivedanam) 
This reference in the inscription gives the earliest inkling into the 
beginnings of India’s expansion beyond her borders so as to form a 
sort of Greater India as an Empire of Indian Thought. Another piece 
of evidence of India’soverseas intercourse is furnished by the account 
c of the despatch by king Meghavama of Ceylon (a.d. 350-380) to^ 
'Emperor Samudra Gupta of an Embassy with gift.s and a request' 
to him for permission to build a Vihdra at Bodhgaya foi’ the benefit 
of the pilgrims from Ceylon to that holy place. Such international 
outlook, and colonial activities are the product of a condition of 
quilibrium whereby the Mother Country, enjoying Peace at home 
;pd the blessings of an ordered government, not troubled by political 
,:prest or unsettlement, became a live self-conscious unit, express- 
ing itself in a variety of political and creative movements, economic 
and cultural. 

V Evidence of Fa-IIien. 'We find that Greater India had already 
made a good start from the evidence of Fa-Hien, that cultured 
Chinese pilgrim who has left us such a detached and valuable view 
of India’s civilization as he saw it in the time of Chandra Gupta H. 
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We see from his record how centres and outposts of Indian culture 
had already sprung up in several countries outside the northern 
boundaries of the country. The first of these centres seen by 
Fa-Hien was Shan-shan where he saw, as ah-eady stated, more than 
4,000 Hinayana Buddhist monks, while its common people also 
'practised the religion of India.’ In several Tartar countries he 
found many ascetics who studied ‘ Indian books and the Indian 
spoken language.’ In the country of Kara-shahr, he found Bud- 
dhist Hinayana monks nvunbering over 4,000. In Khotan, he found 
several tens of thousands of Mahayana Buddhists and a monastery 
known by the name of Gotnati where, at the sound of a gong, 3,000 
Buddhist monks ‘ assembled to eat ’. Khotan had 14 such large 
monasteries. In the neighbourhood, he found another monastery 
‘which was 250 feet high, overlaid with gold, and silver, and took 
20 years to build and the reign of three kings ’. In Kashgar, he 
found 1,000 Hinayana monks, and its king as a Buddhi.st. In 
Darel was another centre of KBnayana Buddhism. 

yReKgion. This spread of Indian culture to foreign countries testi- 
fies to its high degree of development in the Mother Country. It was 
mai-ked by a revival of Brahmanical religion or Hinduism. Ample 
evidence of this has been already cited in coimexion with the reign 
of each Gupta emperor. We may sum up here some of the facts 
of this religious revival. 

Vedic Religion. It was represented in its sacrifices. The great 
Vedic imperial sacrifice known as Asvamedha was revived by 
Samudra Gupta and Kumara Gupta I. The Poona Copper-plate 
inscription of Prabhavatigupta describes Samudra Gupta as ‘ a 
performer of many a horse-sacrifice ’. A minister of Kumara 
Gupta I set up a yiipa or sacrificial pillar at Bihar (No. 12) . Simi- 
larly, Maharaja Vishnu Vardhana, a local king, erected a yupa after 
performing the Pundiarika sacrifice (No. 59). This sacrifice wa.s 
undertaken to obtain, in terms of Vedic vocabulary, religious 
objectives like Sri-Yajna-Dharma-Sreya-Abhyudaya-Yasa-Kula- 
Vaihsa-Bhaga-Bhoga. Some Vakataka kings are stated in their 
inscriptions (Nos. 55 and 56) to have performed four and ten horse- 
sacrifices, as well as several other sacrifices named Agnishtovia. 
Aptorydma, Ukthya, Shodasin, Atiratra, Vajapeya, Brihaspatisava. 
and Sadyaskra, and are also described as the devotees of Siva. 
Mahesvara {Sambhu) , or Svdmi Mdhdbhairava. These inscriptions 
also refer to the gift of a village to a community of 1,000 Brahmin.s 
of various gotras and charanas named. The inscriptions also refer 
to the performance of other Vedic sacrifices like Agnihotra and the 
Pahcha-mahdyajnas (Nps. 16, 25, 29, 39, 40 and 80), 
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V a i shna vism. i^st of the Gupta emperors and the local kings 
of the times called themselves Parama-bhdgavatas, i.e., worsfaiopers 
of Bh&gavata or Vdsudeva. An inscription of Parivrajaka-Maha- 
raja, Samkshobha, opens with the prayer : ‘Chh Namo Bhagavate 
Vdsudevaya ’ (No. 25) . As worshippers of Vishnu, the Gupta 
emperors introduced His Vdhana, Garuda, on the obverse of their 
coins and goddess Lakshmi, His Consort, on the reverse and also 
Chakra, Vishnu’s Wheel. 

God Vishnu is worshipped under various names : Atmabku 
(No. 51), Chakrabhrit (No. 14), Chakradkara (Nos. 17 and 47), 
Gadddliara (No. 17), Chakrapdni (No. 55), Chitrakutasvdmin 
(No. 66), Govinda (No. 15), Jandrdana (No. 19), Muradvish 
(No. 79), Mddhava (No. 42), Madhiisudana (No. 17), ’Nard.yavu 
(No. 36), Vardlidvat.dra (No. 36), Svetavardhasvdrnin, Ddmodara 
(No. 42), Sdrugapdni (No. 33), and Vdsudeva (No. 25). 

A. temple of Vishnu is called a Vishriu-sthdna (No. 17). Skanda 
Gupta's officer Chakrapalita. as a devotee of God Govinda and 
Chakradhara, constructed a temple of Chakrabhrit. Temples of 
Bhagavata are referred to in inscriptions numbered 27 and 28. 
Those numbered 25. 29. and 31 refer to a Deity called Pishtapuri 
or PishtapurikadevL probably another name of Lakshmi. Some- 
times, a flagstaff or dliraja-staiiibha was erected as a symbol of 
worship (No. 19) . The famous Iron Pillar inscription at Meha- 
rauli calls the pillar as a Vishnu-dhvaja. A Vaishpava cave was 
constructed at Udaya.giri in .^.d. 401 by a Sanakanika chief who 
also had it decorated with sculptures .showing four-armed Vishnu 
and twelve-armed Lakshmi. Skanda Gupta’s special devotion to 
Lakshmi is expressed ip his coins of the ‘ King and Lakshmi type 
and in his inscription.s mentioning Kida-Lakshml as the tutelary 
Deity, of the Gupta family. Inscription No. 66 found on a Dasdva- 
tdra temple names Vishnu and Anantasvami and Chitrakutasvami. 
A Damodarpur inscription refers to the temple of Vishnu named 
Svetavarahasvami, Nos. 3 and 17 refer to the Vaishnava festival of 
Sayana-ekddasi. 

Saivism. The prevalence of worship of Siva is te.stified to in 
many inscriptions referring to His wor.ship under various names 
indicative of the different a.spccls of His divinity installed in appro- 
priate shrines. Probably, the earliest iSlva-Lmga is that bearing an 
inscription dated a.d. 436, and found at Karamadanda in Fyzabad. The 
God Siva was also taken out in a procession called Devadrond in 
this inscription. It is curious that two Ministers of the Vaishnava 
emperor, Chandra Gupta II, were worshippers of Siva named 
Sambhu and Mahadeva-Prithivisvara-Sailesvarasvami, the former 
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constructing a cave (No. 6) and the latter granting land for His 
worship. The inscriptions mention the worship of Siva under the fol- 
lowing names : Isa (No. 18) , Mahdbhairava (Nos. 55 and 57) , Bhu- 
tapati (No. 49) , Hara (No. 49) , Uvara (No. 39) , Jayesvara (No. 39) , 
Kapdlesvara (No, 80) , Kohamukha^vdmin, Mahddeva (No. 39) , 
Mahesvara (Nos. 38, 39, 46, and 55), Mihiresvara (No. 80), Pasu- 
pati (No. 39), Prithivisvara, Pinakin (No. 35) , Sambhu (Nos. 6 
35, 55, and 56), Sarva (No. 37), Siva (Nos. 55 and 56), 
Sailesvara, Sthdnu (No. 34), Sulapani (Nos. 33, 34 and 79), ;§iira- 
bhogesvara (No. 39), Tripurdntaka (No. 80), Ardhandrisvara (No. 
49), and Bhavasrij (No. 35). Maharaja Hastin was a Saiva (Nos. 
21-23) . So also was another feudatory chief, Maharaja Bhima- 
varman, who had inscribed his name on a pedestal showing figures 
of Siva and P^vatl standing. The inscription was found at Kosam 
and is dated g.e. 139=a.d. 458, the time of Skanda Gupta. The 
emperor Skanda Gupta restruck the silver coins of the previous 
rulers which were in circulation in western and central provinces 
of the empire and these western issues show on the reverse the 
figure of a Bull which must have been Siva’s bull, Nandi. This 
Bull-type of coins is attributed to the Valabhi Sendpatis or rulers 
whose emblem was the Bull. The Saiva sect of Mdhesvaras was 
flourishing in Mathura in the time of Chandra Gupta II, as stated 
in an inscription. 

Worship of Sakti. Sakti also is worshipped under different 
names as Bhagavatt (Nos. 25, 29, 31) , Bhavdni (No. 50) , Devi (Nos. 
49 and 50) , Gaiiri (No. 79) , Kdtydyani (No. 50) , Pdrvati (No. 33) . 
Inscription No. 17 records how a Minister of a local king named 
Visvavarman, a feudatory of Kumara Gupta I, constructed a temple 
for the worship of the Divine Mothers (Matris), ‘a very terrible 
abode, filled full of Ddkinls or ghosts who utter loud and tremen- 
dous shouts in joy and stir up the very oceans with the mighty 
winds rising from the performance of tdntrika rites.’ Along with 
the images of the Seven Mothers, the temple also bears an image 
of Sakti as Mdhishamardini. The Bihar Stone Pillar inscription 
of Skanda Gupta also refers to the construction of a group of 
temples (Devaniketanamaridalam) dedicated to the Divine Mothers 
including goddess Bkadrdryd, also named Bhadrdryaka, who may 
be taken to be Parvati (Aryd) , wife of Bhadra (Siva) . 

Some of the Gupta imperial coins show on the reverse goddess 
Durga as Simhavdhand, seated on lion, as on Chandra Gupta I 
coins, or Lion-slayer type of coins of Chandra Gupta II. 

The Tiger-type of coins of Samudra Gupta introduces goddess 
Gahga as Makara-vaharld, on the reverse, and the Lyrist-type, 
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goddess Sarasvatl as Goddess of Music associated with the uind 
shown on its obverse. 

Several other goddesses are also mentioned in the inscriptions 
as being worshipped in those days, e.g. : Devakl (No. 13) ; Jdhnavi 
(Nos. 38, 39) ; Jdmbavati (No. 67) ; Lakshrni (Nos. 14 and 79) ; 
Vaishna.vl (No. 40); Paidomi (No. 49); Sachi (No, 49); and 
Sarasvatl (No. 42). 

Kartikeya. The worship of Kartikeya, the God of War, is men- 
tioned in several inscriptions. The Bilsad inscription of the time 
of Kumara Gupta I [a.d. 415, (No. 10) ] refers to a temple (ayatana) 
for worship of Svdml-Mahdsena also named god Brahmanya, in 
honour of whose worship the temple was equipped by a devotee 
named Dhruvasarman with (1) a pratoLi or gateway with a flight 
of steps to reach up to its height ; (2) a mnni-vasati, ‘ rest-house for 
saints ’ ; (3) a dharma-sattra, or free feeding or alms-house ; and 
(4) a lofty pillar (stambha). The flight of steps is called svarga- 
sopdiia, ‘ steps leading to heaven ’ showing that the temple was very 
high, and its way marked by an equally high pillar. Dhruvasarman 
for his piety was honoured by the Committee of the temple (pdr- 
shadd.md.nita ) . 

Siirya. Worship of the Sun was also popular. It was left to a 
Guild of Silk-Weavers to construct at Dasapura a temple of the 
Sun, Dlpta-rasmi, and to carry out its repairs on a magnificent scale, 
so that ‘ the griha of Bhdnumdn ’ was rendered the best of the city’s 
buildings (bhavana-vara) , as is stated in inscription No. 18. In 
the time of Skanda Gupta, a temple of god Savitd. was founded by 
two Kshatriya merchants in Antarvedi-Vishaya (No. 16). Inscrip- 
tion No. 28 of A.D. 512 records the grant made by Maharaja Sarva- 
natha of Uchchakalpa for the repairs of a shrine for the worship 
of god Aditya-Bhattdrakd. 

Other Deities. Most of the deities of the Hindu Pantheon were 
known and find mention in the Gupta inscriptions. These are : 
the God of Wealth called Kubera (Nos. 1 and 2) or Dhanada (Nos. 
1, 3, 4 etc.) , or Dhanesa (Nos. 38 and 39) ; Varuna, God of Justice 
(Nos. 1, 4, 10-13, etc.) ; Indra, God of Gods (No. 1) or Sdkra 
(No. 15) ; Yama, the God Invincible, or Antaka (Nos. 1, 3, 4 etc.) 
or Kritdnta (Nos. 4, 10, 12 etc.) ; Hannmat (No. 42) ; Rama (No. 
17) ; K&madeva (No.s. 18, 35) ; Lokapdla (No.s. 19, 57) ; Meghavdn 
(No. 35) ; Brihaspati, God of Wisdom (No. 1) ; and Vidyadhara 
(Nos. 17, 18, and 42) ; Nara (No. 18) ; Kinnara (No. 18) ; Gan- 
dharva (No. 18) ; Mahishdsura (No. 50) ; and Nandi (No. 33), as 
demi-gods. 

18 
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Buddhism. Although the Gupta emperors were orthodox 
Hindus or foUov/ers of Brahmanical religion, they were catholic ‘ 
PTim i gh not to have enforced their personal religion as the official 
religion of the empire. They encouraged equally the promotion of all 
religions, including Buddhism and Jainism. Sahchi continued to be 
a great centre of Buddhism. An inscription (No. 5) dated g.e. 92 
=A.D. 412 records the gift of a village to the Aryasamgha of Kaka- 
nadabota-vihdra (Sanchl) , governed by its Panchamandali, and also 
of 25 dinaras, the interest of which was to feed five Bhikshus and 
a lamp. This Mdhdvihdra is described as the ‘ abode ’ (dvasatha) 
of the most pious Sramanas. No. 11 of the year 129=:a.d. 448 of 
the time of Kumara Gupta I record.s the installation of the image 
(pratimd) of the Perfectly Enlightened One, of irrefutable 
doctrines, Buddha Bhaguvdn (samyak-sambiiddha) . No. 62 of the 
year 131=A.d. 450 of the time of Kumara Gupta I records the grant 
by a lady, possibly out of her own strldhana, of certain sums ol 
money to the Aryasamgha at the Mdhdvihdra of Kakanadabota for 
the spiritual merit of her own pai'ents. It also refers to four images 
of the Buddha previously installed in the Vihdra. Like Sanchi, 
Sarnath was another centre of Buddhism and noted for the two 
famous images of the Buddha bearing inscriptions of the time of 
Kumara Gupta II and Budha Gupta. The Buddha is here called 
Sasta. He is called Sugata in No. 52. 

Jainism. The Udayagiri Cave inscription of the year 126 
A.D. 445 and hence of the reign of Kumara Gupta I mentions the 
construction of an image (dkriti) of Jinavara Parsva. Another 
inscription records the installation of a Jain image at Muttra in 
the year a.d. 423. The Kahaum Stone Pillar inscription of the time 
of Skanda Gupta records an endowment in favour of Jainism, the 
fashioning of five stone-images of Adikartris or Tlrthankaras in the 
niches of a pillar of stone ‘as high as a hill’. 

Thus the Buddhist and Jciin Yihdras were as familiar as the 
Bralmiinical Deva-kula and Deva-sabhd (No. 18) . 

^Worship of Teachers and Texts. Along with the worship of 
deities, there was also a custom of offering worship to the teachers 
and founders of religions whose images and statues were installed 
in shrines (gurvdyatana) , as stated in the Mathura Pillar inscrip- 
tion of the time of Chandra Gupta 11, Fa-Hien also noted how 
Buddhist teachers and sacred Buddhist texts were worshipped in 
shrines specially constructed for the purpose. 

y Endowments. All these religions were promoted by public 
benefactions which usually took the form of gifts made in both 
cash and kind. The gifts of cash were not usually spent, but kept 
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./ts a permanent fund (akshaya-nivi) , the interest of which only was 
to be spent on their purposes, as stated in No. 62. Gifts in ViriH 
were generally grants of land in the .shape of an agrahdra or village 
to learned Brahmins in furtherance of their religious pursuits. 
These endowments were also made for the supply of requisites of 
worship such as scent, incense, flowers, or oil for lights, besides 
construction of alms-houses (sattras or viharas) . The Gunaigarh 
inscription of Vainya Gupta records the gift to a Mahayana Samgha 
of Sakya-Bhikshus for provision for their Chivara (clothing), pin- 
dapdta (food), sayana (bedding), dsana (seating) and medicines. 
It was followed by another gift of an Agrahdra to the same Samgha 
then housed in a Vihdra called Asrama-vihdra which was conse- 
crated to Avalokitesvara. 

Social Service. There were also endowments of social service 
and works of public utility. Fa-Hien saw more of these specially 
in what he calls the Middle Kingdom; Rest-hou-ses were con- 
structed with ‘supply of beds and mattresses, food and . clothes’. 
While travelling through the U.P., Fa-Hien noticed, built along 
even ‘out of the way roads, houses of charity providing for shelter 
with beds, food and drink,’ though one could not stay there inde- 
finitely. Fa-Hien further reports how these endowments were made 
in the shape of gifts of ‘ lands, houses, and gardens, with men and 
bullocks for cultivation, on the basis of binding title-deeds which 
were written out and which no subsequent kings dared disregard.’ 
Educational benefactions of those days were made in the form of 
grants of lands which could be profitably cultivated to produce the 
income required to maintain them. This meant that these Schools 
were equipped with efficient agricultural departments and staffs to 
look after their landed estates, their villages, their paddy fields, 
orchards, and also dairy-farms, as testified to by the later Chinese 
pilgrims, Yuan Chwang, and I-Tsing in respect of Nalanda Univer- 
sity. Fa-Hien also refers to public benefactions endowing free 
hospitals for poor patients, ‘orpheins, widowers, and cripples.’ ‘They 
are well taken care of under an attending physician and are given 
their prescribed food and medicine and are discharged when they 
are cured.’ 

Education and Learning. This religious and cultural revival 
points to a sound system of education and adequate pro- 
gress of learning. Teachers are mentioned in inscriptions 
by the titles of Achdrya and Upddhyaya and the pupils 
were called Sishyas. The XJp&dhydya is a sub-teacher who 
is well up only in a part of the Veda or in grammar and in th^ 
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other Vedahgas (see Nos. 56, 61, 71). Besides Sishyas, disciples 
were also called BraJimachd-ns (Nos. 22, 23, 39 and 60). 

Learned Brahmin teachers were honoured by the title of 
Bhattas (Nos. 12, 39 and 81). Villages consecrated to the use of 
religious students (Brahviaclidrts) were called Agrahdras (No. 60) 
Religious students were grouped under Sdkhds and Charanas (No. 
55) . These were names of Vedic Schools following a particular recen- 
sion of one of the Vedas. In the inscriptions, the following Vedic 
recensions are mentioned, namely, Aupamanijava (No. 41) , 
Bahvricha (Nos. 40 and 60 ) , Chhandoga-Kauthuma (No. 23) , 
Ktttha (No. 22), Maitrdyanlya (Nos. 19 and 36), Randyanlya 
(No. 16) , Taittinya (No. 56) , Vajasaneya (Nos. 22, 40, and 41) , 
Vdjasaneya-Mddhyandina (Nos. 21, 26, and 81) and Vdjasaneya- 
Kanva (No. 38). 

The three Vedas are called Trayt (No. 39) . There is a reference 
to Paramarshi Veda-Vyasa as the arranger of the Vedas (No. 21) . 

A Brahmin acquainted with all the four Vedas is called a 
CkatiiTuediu (No. 16, 39 and 55). There were also Brahmins who 
specialized in one Veda, e.g., Sdmavedt Brahmin. Vedas are not 
mentioned individually in the inscriptions except Atharva Veda 
(No. 80). 

The interpreter of Vedic quotations and words is called 
Naigama (No. 35). 

As regards the subjects of study other than the Vedas, we have 
I’eference to the 14 Vidyds (No, 25) comprising 4 Vedas, 6 Veddngas, 
the Purdnas. Mlmdmsd, Nydya and Dharma or Law; to Sanskrit 
and Prakrit poets (No. 33) ; to the grammar of Panini called Sdld- 
turiya (No. 39); to Atharva Veda in which there was specialized 
study (No. 80) ; to Vydsa, the arranger of the Vedas, and son of 
Pardsara (No. 31); to the Mahabhdrata (Nos. 26, 27, 28 and 31) 
and to its Satasdhasrl-samhitd (edition of 100,000 slokas) [ibid]. 

Some of the characters of the Mahdbhdrata are also referred 
to as being populai’ly knqvjjn, viz., Yudhishthira (No. 38) called 
Dharmaraja, Vidura (No. SS’) , Vainya famous for hereditary virtue 
(ahhijdti-gunena) (No. 17), Uddhava (No. 35), Sagara, whose 
60,000 sons dug out the bed of the ocean (ibid) , Bhagiratha 
(No. 17), Prithu (No. 2), Raghava (ibid), Partha (Nos. 18 and 20), 
Mandhata (No. 33), Manu, Bharata and Alarka (ibid), and Anu 
.son of Yayati (No. 49) . 

Method of Learning. All this learning was imparted orally 
by the teacher to his pupil, i The subjects of study were not reduced 
to writing, and instruction had to be received by the pupil directly 
from the lips of the teacher uttering its words. There was hardly 
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available in the country any written literature which could be 
copied and conserved and carried in manuscripts. As Fa-Hien 
states on the basis of his personal observation, the teacher’s words 
had to be ‘heard, pondered over, and contemplated’ (as Sruti) by 
his pupils. In fact, all lesson and literature had to be heard. He 
further states that in the various countries of northern India through 
which he travelled, he always found that sacred works were 
handed down orally from one teacher to another, so that he could 
hardly find any written volume which he could copy. He found 
an exception only at one place, at the Mahayana monastery at 
Pataliputra where he found a copy of the ‘ Disciplines ’, some 
extracts from the Abhidhamma and complete copies of two Sutras. 
To copy out these works, Fa-Hien was compelled to stay here for 
?( years in having to learn to write and to speak Sanskrit. There 
were thus no libraries in those days where knowledge could be 
stored up in MSS. The teachers were themselves the living and 
walking libraries, and custodians of the nation’s heritage and stock 
of learning. , 

Popularity of Sanskrit;^ The medium of higher instruction and 
the language of the cultured classes must have been Sanskrit in 
those days. All the Gupta inscriptions are written in Sanskrit, 
replacing Prakrit or Pall of the earlier inscriptions. Very probably, 
while in the earlier times the inscriptions were written in Prakrit 
which was then read by the people at large, Sanskrit, in the time 
of the Gupta emperors, displaced Prakpt as the popular language, 
for it may be assumed that epigraphic records are meant to be read 
by the public. 

Its Cultivation by Kings.-^ The spread of Sanskrit learning was 
mainly due to its patronage by kings some of whom became 
known as distinguished Sanskritists themselves. For instance, 
Samudra Gupta was himself a poet, the author of a large volume 
of poetry (hahukavitd) , upon whom is bestowed the extinct title 
of Kavirdja. ‘ the prince of poets ’, by Harishena. His poetical out- \v 
put was known both for its quantity {aneka-kavya-kriyahhih) and 
quality. Many a poet could have earned his living from poetrv 
like his (vidvaijanopajlvya) . For his poetry was not obscure but 
clear (sphuta) in its meaning and hence was popular, and won 
him much fame (kirti) . 

But he was not merely a poet. He was well-versed in the 
Vedas and Sastras whose inner meaning (tattva) he understood 
and upheld (bhartta) . He was a ‘ path-finder ’, a pioneer, in the 
study of the sacred Rigvedic hymns (sukta-mdrggah).. By his ver- 
satile learning, he ruled in tbe realm of letters (vidvalloke) , as he 
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SaJRudra i^upta as a 3Iusieian. Samudra Gupta was also a 
devotee of «3tber fine arte, besides poetry. He was like a Narada 
sad Tnmhuru in choral .skill and musical accomplishments (gai?- 
dharva-laliUt) . H!.s Lyrist-tyjje of coinage celebrates his skill in 
iastrumenisl music and playing on the vlnd. 

Saba Vira-sena. Among other learned noblemen is mentioned 
Siba Vira-sena. the Minister (Sackiva) of that saintly emi>eror. 
R&jddhirajarshi Chandra Gupta 11. He is described as a poet 
0eavi) who was also proficient in other scientific subjects like 
Etymology ( Sabddrtha) , hogic (Vyaya), and State-craft (Lokajiui) 
(No. 6). 

Skanda Gupta. No. 13 describes the accomplishments of 
emperor Skanda Gupta ‘ of .spotle.s.s soul ’ (amaldtma ) . -who was 
well-versed in the knowledge of different tunes (tana) of music. 

Learned Chiefs. Matri Vishnu was a local chief who was a Rishi 
of a Brahmin (Viprarshi) who completed his Vedic study, and was 
given to the performance of Vedic sacrifices (Kratii-ySji) (No. 19) . 

The local chief VLsvavarman is described as the equal of 
Sakra and Briha.spati (No. 18). 

'* 5 ^Lcarning among Silk-Weavers. This inscription also describes 
how even the members of an industrial guild, a Guild of Silk- 
weavers (Pattcivaya Sreni), showed great aptitude for general cul- 
tural subjects, along with technical topics. Some acquired profi- 
ciency in Military Science (Dhanurvidya) , some in Stories (Katha- 
vtd.t ) , and some in Astrology (Jyotisha ) , 

^Literary Value of Inscriptions. The Allahabad Prasasti as a 
literary composition is creditable to its author, Harishena. The 
Meharauli inscription is also a good piece of poetry. The Mandasor 
Stone inscription of Kumara Gupta I and Bandhuvarman is the 
composition of the poet, Vatsabhatti. 

/ j. Centres of Learning. We owe to Fa-Hien an account of the 
re.sidential colleges or Viharas of those days. 
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Udyana. When he first crossed over to India, he saw in the 
country called Udyana Buddhism very flourishing and Sanskrit as 
the language of the country. 

Gandhara. His next move was towards Gandhara and its cities 
of Takshasila and Peshawar, all- full of monuments enshrining the 
relics of the Buddha or incidents of his life. 

Fanjab. In passing through the Panjab, he saw many monas- 
teries accommodating in all 10,000 monks. 

Mathura. Next, he came to Mathura where he found 20 monas- 
teries with some 3,000 monks, along the banks of the Jumna. 

Middle Kingdom. South of the Jumna began the Middle King- 
dom, the region of Brahminism, with its high standard of culture 
and refinement. ‘ Throughout the country, no one kills any living 
thing, nor drinks wine, nor eats onions or garlic. The people do 
not keep pigs or fowls. There are no dealings in cattle, no butchers’ 
shops, or distilleries in the market-places.’ 

This Middle Kingdom was the heart of the Gupta empire, and 
its Brahminical culture based upon non-violence, refined manners, 
customs, and dietary, must have greatly impressed the Buddhist 
pilgrim. At Sankisa, he saw a Vilidra of 1,000 monks. 

Sravasti. Sravasti was a famous centre of Buddhism, full of 
its antiquities and remains. It was also a strong centre of Brahmi- 
nical culture. Fa-Hien saw this region intellectually very active. 
There were as many as 96 Schools of Brahminical Doctrine and 
Philosophy, each with its own ascetic followers who beg their food, 
but do not carry alms-bowls like the Buddhist monks. 

Fataliputra. The next important centre of culture was Patali- 
putra where Fa-Hien saw Asoka’s palace ‘ still in existence’, but the 
manner of his reference shows that Pataliputra did not occupy the 
same position in the Gupta empire as it did in the Maurya empire. 

Its Learned Teacliers. Fa-Hien found at Pataliputra one 
Mahayana and another Hinayana monastery. The former monas- 
tery was noted for a prodigy of learning, the Brahmin Buddhist 
teacher named Raivata to whom the whole country looked up as 
the highest authority in Mahayana. He had as his associate another 
Brahmin teacher named Manju Sri who was equally learned. 

/Magadha. The civilization of Magadha impressed Fa-Hien 
very much, with its largest cities, rich and prosperous people, who 
vied with one another ‘in practising charity of heart and duty to 
one’s neighbour’. At their religious processions of images carried 
in ‘four-wheeled cars of five storeys’, the Brahmins ' come to invite 
the Buddha’, showing their complete catholicity. 
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Tamluk. In the country of Tamluk, there were 24 monasteries 
in one of which he stayed for 2 years, ‘ copying out Sutras and 
drawing pictures of linages 

Art of C oinage^ ^ A good deal of the artistic achievements of 
the age is exhibited in the delicate workmanship of Gupta coinage 
in its various types. The variety of designs shown in the types of 
coinage gave great scope to Art. The general scheme followed in 
the fashioning of this coinage is to exhibit on the Obverse the por- 
trait of the king concerned and on the Reverse an appropriate god- 
dess together with the cor^^esponding accompaniments of asso- 
ciated symbols. 

The king is shown in a variety of positions, shooting a tiger 
or a lion, playing on lyre, seated on high-backed couch, riding a 
horse or an elephant, feeding a peacock, holding a standard, or bow 
and arrow, or battle-axe. Among the accompciniments are well- 
executed figures of Altar or Tulasi plant, Garuda, or Dwarf. 

The Reverse is reserved generally for the figure of the goddess, 
the deity worshipped by the king, hdkshmi in most cases, or Gaiiga- 
makara-vahand, to go with the Tiger on Obverse as symbolizing. the 
conquest of the forested regions of which the Tiger is a native : or 
Durga-siihha-vdhand, Sakti, to whose blessings the king owed his 
conquests; or Kula-Lakshml, the tutelary deity, the Goddess of 
Fortune to favour the royal family; or Sarasva^, as the Goddess 
of the softer arts of Peace going with the Vtnd. on Obverse. 

There are departures from this general design in some coin- 
types The Asvamedha types of both Samudra Gupta and Kumara 
Gupta I omit the king on Obverse but insert in his place the figure 
of the doomed horse standing before and tied to the yupa, with a 
brick shown to symbolize the altar, while the Reverse brings for- 
ward the Queen who is indispensable for the sacrifice, as well as 
the ceremonial spear. The Chandra Gupta I type shows a variety, 
the figures of both King and Queen on Obverse. The Kacha type 
introduces a new element on Obverse, the standard surmounted by 
the wheel or chakra of Vishnu. The Chhatra type of Chandra 
Gupta II introduces on the Obverse the typical symbol of royal 
authority, the umbrella which is appropriately held on his head by 
the dwarf. Specimens of his Lion-slayer type show a great variety 
in depicting the king hunting down the lion in all possible positions. 
One shows him striking at the heart with the sword at close 
quarters. His Horseman' type declares his paramount sovereignty 
symbolized by the victorious career and return of the horse, an 
embodiment of ajitavikrama. His silver coins for western provinces 
are adapted to the local conditions of newly-conquered territories. 
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They show on Obverse the bust of the king and not his full length, 
but on Reverse the Garuda as token of Gupta sovereignty 
and not the usual goddess of Saka coins. The craftsmen 
were quite good at executing these adaptations. These coins 
introduce for the first time the royal titles of Vikramdditya and 
Vikramdnka earned by the king at the zenith of his conquering_^ 
career as a Sakdri, the conqueror of the Sakas, puling the limits 
of his empire up to the western seas. His copper coins show two 
new features : Garuda eating up snake, and flower^vase- (kalasa) 
on Reverse. The Horseman type of Kumara Gupta I has a variety 
in its legend, Ajita-Maliendrah, but the word ajita is retained as 
going with the invincible prowess symbolized by the horse. Kumara 
Gupta I as the ruler of both western and eastern India is entitled 
to issue both the Lion and the Tiger types of coinage recalling those 
two regions. His Peacock type is an innovation. Its Reverse re- 
presents a God and not a Goddess, the God of War, Kartikeya as 
Sakti-dhara and Mayura-vdhana, with the appropriate legend 
Mahendra-kumdrah expressive of the king’s devotion to both these 
gods. His Pratapa type is unique in that it brings on the Obverse 
three figures, two females with the king between, and legend Sn- 
Pratdpah on Reverse. His silver coins for the western provinces 
declare in their legend the king’s religion more emphatically before 
the conquered Sakas than the coins of his predecessor, though they 
agree on Garuda as its symbol on Reverse. The legend uses with 
vengeance the expression Parama-bhdgavata while it replaces Vikra- 
mdditya by Mdhendrdditya. The silver issues for the central pro- 
vinces have the figure of peacock on Reverse, as the copper coins 
show /Garuda. Skanda Gupta’s Ai’cher type introduces the appro- 
priate legend Sudhanvi, ‘ the skilled bowman ’, on Obverse. His 
King-and-Lakshmi type is singular. It brings on Obverse both 
king, and the deity he worships, Lakshmi, whose figure is repro- 
duced on Reverse, too, to emphasize his devotion to Her as Kula- 
Lakshml to Whom he owes the restoration of the fallen fortunes of 
his family. His silver western issues continue the legend of his 
predecessor on Obverse^ and on Reverse Garuda with outspread 
wings. They introduce two innovations, the figures of Bull and 
Altar on Reverse, and the titles Vikramdditya and Kramdditya on 
the Reverse of the Altar type. 

A The execution of all this variety in designs and devices shows 
the originality, resourcefulness, and adapting capacity of the crafts- 
nien concerned in translating thought in terms of metal. 

.-^Sculptures and Structures. Besides Coins, Gupta Art receives 
adequate expression in Monuments and Sculptures. These are all 
19 
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connected with one or other of the different religions then prevail- 
ing in the country and are meant to serve their interests. Only 
their most typical examples may be considered here. 

Saiva Sculptures.“^The temple of Bhitargaon in the Cawnpore 
district is profusely decorated with carved brick-work, and brilliant 
terra-cotta panels, illustrating Saiva themes. The structure is of 
the sixth century a.d. Of the same time is the famous temple at 
Deogarh in the Lalitpur sub-division of the Jhansi district, which 
is decorated with sciilptures and panels showing a high standard of 
art. One of these, representing Siva as a yogi, is one of the master- 
pieces of Indian Art in the opinion of V. A. Smith. In Kosam in 
the Allahabad district has been found a very artistic sculpture of 
Siva and Parvati with an inscription dated 458 a.d. Some Saiva 
images have been found at Kaman in Ajmer, e.g., the linga bearing 
faces of Brahma, Vishnu, Siva and Surya, and a sculpture depict- 
ing the marriage of Siva and Parvati. Eka-mukha lihgas have been 
discovered at Khoh and Bhumra. The Khoh specimen is a master- 
piece of art. / 

Krishna Sculptured The worship of Vishnu is also represented 
in many a monument. One of the cave-temples in the Udayagiri 
Hills, bearing an inscription of a.d. 401, has some fine sculptures 
representing the incarnation of Vishnu as Varaha and also the 
■goddesses Gahga and Yamuna, standing respectively on the makara 
and kachchhapa. In the same neighbourhood, at a place called 
Pathari, is found a temple containing a massive .relief on the 
nativity of Krishna, showing how the new-born babe lies by the 
side of the Mother, watched by five attendants. It has been con- 
sidered as the finest and largest piece of Indian sculpture by Beglar. 
The Deogarh temple also has a panel representing Vishnu reclining 
on Ananta, the Serpent, the symbol of eternity. At Mandor near 
Jodhpur have been found fragmentary sculptures of the fourth 
century a.d., depicting beautiful Krishna-scenes including the 
raising of Mount Govardhana. 

Surya Sculptures. The Bhumra temple shows an image of 
Surya dressed like the famous Kanishka statue at Muttra Museum. 
He is not shown with his horses. But seven horses appear in the 
sculpture of Kaman (Ajmer). 

Buddhist Sculptures. 0 Buddhism has inspired some of the best 
examples of Gupta Art in the form of images. Mankuwar Stone 
Image of the Buddha bearing an inscriptionMated a.d. 448 is sup- 
posed to be an example of Kushan Art, but is of the Gupta age. 
The Mathura Jain Image, which is dated 113=a.d. 432 in its inscrip- 
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tion, also corresponds to the Kushan type. These examples show 
how cultural history outlives political history. 

Some of the best examples of Gupta Art are found at Sarnath. 
In these images Gupta Art has achieved its complete emancipation 
from foreign influence, and a synthesis of different artistic elements 
and traditions. As pointed out by Dr Vogel, the Buddha Image 
of the period exhibits a new and purely national development, and, 
indeed, represents a new type which in artistic merit is infinitely 
superior to its predecessor (the Kushan Image). Some of the 
Buddha statues of this period, by their wonderful expression of 
calm repose and mild serenity, give a beautiful rendering of the 
Buddhist ideal. The indications of the drapery having been almost 
wholly discarded, the monastic robes are merely marked in out- 
lines. On the contrary, the halo encircling the head of the Master 
becomes lavishly decorated with floral and foliated ornament. 
Evidently the real significance of this ‘ Circle of Light ’ (prabha- 
maijtdala) was completely forgotten. The Gupta sculptors thus 
succeeded in their effort to eliminate or modify those features 
which in the Kushan period still indicated the foreign origin of the 
Buddha image (Samdth Museum Catalogue). 

The Sarnath seated image of the Buddha in the act of his 
preaching the first sermon is considered as one of the masterpieces 
of Indian Art, and of its Gupta stylo marked by its symbolism. 
Thus the wheel and the two deer carved on its pedestal indicate 
respectively the Dhartna Chakra, and the Mrigadava, where the 
wheel was first turned. His hands are shown in the position known 
as Dharma-Chakra-pravartana-mudra. Indeed, there was a great 
development in the mudras in the Buddhist Iconography of the 
times. 

We also see in these Gupta Buddhist sculptures more import- 
ance being given to the figure of the Buddha, as compared with 
other figures which, though associated with Him in life, are now 
much reduced in size, and subordinated in position. 

While early Buddhism banned the direct portraiture of the 
Buddha, C^pta Art was not trammelled by such restrictions and 
was free to fashion His figure in large numbers and in a variety of 
forms. Images of the Buddha were installed in the monasteries in 
their cells, in their special chapels and temples, and even in their 
outer niches and relic-towers. 

Another marked feature of the Gupta Buddhist sculpture is 
that it is dominated by the cult of the Bodhisattvas, which is now 
very pronounced. 

We have many an image not mez-ely of Maitreya, but also, and, 
in particular, of Avalokitesvara. 
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The S^nath excavations have also brought to light certain 
other features of Indian Art of the times. There is introduced into 
Buddhist Art the figuring of numerous deities derived from the 
Brahminical pantheon, such as Vaisravana, the God of Wealth, the 
Goddess of Fertility, Vasudhara, the Goddess of Plenty, Tai-a, 
Marichl, and the like. 

The expansion of the Buddhist pantheon and multiplication of 
images of new deities naturally resulted in a decrease in the pro- 
duction of sculptures directly bearing on the life of the Buddha. 
In this respect, Gupta Art differentiates itself from the Graeco- 
Buddhist Art of Gandhara which addressed itself so much to the 
task of representing in stone and sculptures every possible incident 
in the life of the Buddha. For the same reason it is seen that while 
the earlier Art of Bharhut and Saiichi was so much inspired by the 
Jatdkas, Gupta Art has drawn upon other sources such as 
Brahminical. 

Schools of Art. It will thus be seen that the Art of the Gupta 
Age is represented in the main by two Schools, those of Mathura 
and Benares. Mathura was the older School which continued the 
traditions of Kushan-Gandhara Art and penetrated into distant 
parts where its products were in i-equest. That is why its product 
like the Buddha Stone Image is found so far from Mathura at 
Mankuwar in Karehana in Allahabad district. Mathura work is 
known from its material of mottled red stone quarried at Karri in 
Mathura district, and also by its foreign features. The product of 
the Benares School is also declared by its material of Chunar 
sandstone, and its artistic features which are free of foreign 
influence. It also produced a new type of Buddhist stelae which 
are used to depict in the old Gandhara style the incidents in the 
Buddha’s life, typical eight or four incidents, and, in some cases, 
even one incident elaborated in detail. 

Metal Images : Pataliputra School. Gupta Art is also seen in 
some singular metal images of which the best examples are the 
Buddha Image found at Nalanda and the collosal Buddha Image 
found at Sultanganj in Bhagalpur district. These examples are 
taken to point to a third School of Gupta Art, called by R. D. 
Bancrji the Pataliputra School, which culminated in a separate 
Eastern India School with its own style and technique. 

Other Centres. Besides these centres, there are other minor 
centres of Gupta Art at places like Udayagiri, Bhilsa, Eran, Deo- 
garh, Dasapura or Mandasor. For instance, we have already seen 
how at Deogarh, Brahminical subjects are introduced for the first 
time into reliefs. 
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^•g^atioiial Awakening. Post-Maurya and pi-e-Gupta Art of 
northern India was shaped by Hellenic influence and Mahayana 
Buddhism. As we have seen, Gupta Art has been mainly influenced 
by Brahminical religion or Hinduism, the popular religion of the 
country. The political conditions of the Gupta empire were favour- 
able for creative cultural movements. The whole country was poli- 
tically unified and felt the stirrings of a new life. A newly roused 
national spirit expressed itself in indifferent spheres of thought and 
action. Its effects were seen in the field of Art and Architecture. 
Art acquired a new structural procedure. From imitative, Art 
became creative, abandoning the ■ servile copyings of meaningless 
foreign forms, and reaching out to more rational principles of archi- 
tectural composition. 

The First Temple. The outstandnig innovation introduced in 
the field of Architecture was the use for the first time of dressed 
stone-masonry as an important step taken in the technique of build- 
ing construction. Architecture, composed of stone-masonry, was 
first seen in the emergence of the Hindu temple. 


In this connection, it may be useful to note that Brahminical 
thought did not for long favour an elaborate architecture. For 
instance, the Satapatha Brahmana describes a Hindu shrine as con- 
sisting of two sheds, ‘ formed of posts and beams, and covered with 
reeds and mats ’. This kind of simple construction is seen in the 
bas-reliefs of Bharhut and Sanchl, showing fire-altars and sljrines 
which were practically unroofed, so that religious service and 
rituals were performed in the open air. Perhaps the earliest 
example of a Brahminical stone-structure is the Vishnu shrine at 
Besnagar near the Heliodorus Pillar, and hence of 2nd century B.c. 
Brahminical religion insisted on the contemplation of the Formless, 
in which Art could not originate. For the object of Art is to render 
and present the Infinite and Formless in terms of the Finite' and 
Form. Art arose from the irrepressible popular craving for wor- 
ship of God in a visible form. So the deity had to be enshrined^ 
ancLatnictural shrines came into being, 
f^f^fension of Temple Architecture. We may trace the evolu- 
tion of the structure of the Hindu temple in its different stages : 
(1) A leafy bower, (2) a hut of reed, (3) a cella of wood and bricks. 
Eventually emerged in the Gupta period the sanctum of stone : 
the garhha-griha, a small cell with only one door-way so as not to 
intrude upon the inner darkness conducive to contemplation. 
Within was enshrined the effigy of the deity. The walls of the 
interior were naturally devoid of ornament but not^O was the 
exterior of the temple. The outer side of the door-way febme to be 
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richly carved, and to the door was added a porch for shelter, which 
appeared as a pillared portico in the later-Gupta examples. 

These smaller Hindu sanctuaries were not yet glorified into 
regular temples. They were only shrines or chapels. Along with 
these stone-built structures there appeared excavated chambers, 
with attached structural porticos as seen in the Udayagiri caves. 

Scope for Elaboration. The evolution of Gupta temple-archi- 
tecture had these small beginnings marked by a flat roof and pil- 
lared portico. They gave room for artistic elaboration in regard 
to the following features, viz., (1) The shape of the pillar and its 
capital (2) The treatment of inter-columniation (3) The continua- 
tion of the architecture as a string-course round the entire building 
(4) design of the door-way. 

..JEhcamples. The elaboration of these features may be seen in 
the following typical examples : (1) The temple at Tigawa in Jub- 
balpur district, (2) The Narasimgha and other shrines at Eran, 
north-east of Bhilsa, (3) A temple at Sanchi, (4) The famous 
temple at Bhumara in Nagod State, (5) A temple at Nachna in 
the Ajaigarh State, (6) A group of rock-cut sahctuaries at Udaya- 
giri near Saiichl. 

Tigawa Temple. Of these examples, the most typical is the 
Vishau temple at Tigawa. It keeps up the small size of the sanctum 
and the cella. The arrangement of the portico-pillars and the 
inter-columniation leaves a wider interval in the middle than on 
either side. The design of the piUar is typically and strictly Gupta. 
It consists of the following parts ; (1) a massive abacus surmounted 
by a device of lions; (2) a capital resembling a vase or kalasa 
(or inverted lotus) ; (3) a short shaft of many sides ; (4) a plain 
square pedestal. 

The design of the pillar takes after the famous Garudadhvaja 
of Besnagar, while the lion is a link with the Asokan capital. 

The other new feature of Tigawa temple is the shape^^d deco- 
ration of its door-way. The upper angle of the door-wayji^torts 
from the older Buddhist device of a dryad embracing a tri^^or a 
Yakshl. Instead, it shows on one side Yamuna on tortoise and on 
the other side Ganga on makara. This device becomes very pro- 
minent on the door-ways of later-Gupta temples, and is carved on 
the base of the door-post. 

The most important feature of the Gupta capital is the Purnu- 
kalasa, ‘ the Bowl of Plenty ’, typifying a renewed faith, suggesting 
the ‘ vase-and-fiower ’ motif, one of the most graceful forms in the 
whole range of Indian Architecture. 
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Temples at Bliumara and Nachna. The Siva temple at Bhu- 
mara and the Parvati temple at Nachna, which are probably to be 
dated earlier than a.d. 500, add a new feature, a procesional path 
which is open in one case and roofed in the other. In each case, 
the door-ways show typical Gupta design, with their over-hanging 
lintels, figure-panels in the upper corner, and general ornate treat- 
ment. The spirited floral scrolls and crisp-modelling, the chiselled 
patterns on lintels, recall the brush forms of the Ajanta frescoes in 
their artistic workmanship. The Bhumara temple, indeed, is noted 
for its ornamental sculputures, decorated gateways, fine arabesque 
medallions, Tartimukhas, and ceiling decorated with figures of 
foliage, creepers, and breakers. It has also fine Chaifya-windows 
with medallions bearing the figures of Ganesa, Brahma, Yama, 
Kubera, Kdrtikeya, Siva dancing on Bull, Siirya, Kama, and 
Mahishdsuramardinl. 

Deogarh Temple. The Deogarh temple adds a pyramidial tower • 
over the sanctum (the first appearance of the sikhara), and also 
four porticos supported on a row of four pillars to each of the four 
sides of the temple. The door-way is also charged with abundance 
of decorative additions. 

^ Pillars. Besides these temples, Gupta Art is also represented 
in several free-standing pillars such as the Budha Gupta Mono- 
lithic Pillar at Eran dated a.d. 484, and the earlier more famous 
Iron Pillar at Delhi. The shaft of the former is surmounted by a 
lion-abacus. It supports at the top a statuette of god Vishnu. The 
pillar is 43 feet high. The Iron Pillar at Delhi was removed to its 
present site from its original site at Mathura or a hill near the 
Beas. It was presumably fashioned to the order of emperor 
Kumara Gupta I about a.d. 415, because the inscription it bears 
describes the exploits of his father Chandra Gupta II. Its height 
is 23 feet and 8 inches. It is composed of pure malleable iron and 
is over six tons in weight. It is a remarkable testimony to the 
metallu^ical skill and to the capacity of the foundry to have forged 
sulUmPbbiect. 

Thesrtemples of the times were constituted into Corporations 
which issued their own Seals. Such Seals have been discovered at 
places like Gaya, Vaisall, and Bhita. One bears the legend ‘ Sn- 
Vishnupada-Svaml-Ndr&yana’ and was issued by the Vishntipada 
temple at Gaya. The upper part of the seal bears figures of 
Vishqu’s S 3 mibols such as mace, conch, and wheel, together with 
.symbols of Siva, Surya, and Chandra. A Vai^i seal bears the 
legend ‘ Bhagavato Adityasya and was issued by the temple of 
the Sun. Its upper part bears the figure of an altar as symbol of 
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the Sun. Some seals figuring the fire-altar have also been found 
at Blu^. 

Yamasrama-dharma. Social life was based upon the orthodox 
Hindu system designated as Varmsravia-dharma, the system 
marked by division of society into Vanias or Castes and of life into 
graduated stages known as Asramas. It was the duty of the 
sovereign to uphold the social order and prevent confusion and 
unlawful mixture of castes. Abhayadatta, Governor (Raja^tlidniya) 
of a Province, is described as ‘ the protector of castes ’ (varndh) and 
his successor Dharmadosha as preventing the mixture of castes 
(vanm-sankara) (No. 35). 

The Brahmins as the highest caste represented the highest 
standard of intellectual and moral life to merit social respect. They 
produced Yogis infcnt on concentrated contemplation (dhydna- 
ekdgrapara) for achievement of siddhi (self-fulfilment) and moksha 
(salvation), and also Munis who with devotion {bhakti) gave 
themselves up to total and extreme (tivra) penance as their only 
concern in life (tapodhana) (No. 18). In the Karamadandci ins- 
cription of the reign of Kumara Gupta I (El, X, 72) , the Brahmins 
are noted for their penance (tapdh) , Vedic study (svddhydya) , 
and proficiency in the Mantras, Sutras, Bhdshyas, and Pravachanas. 
They won the respect of the king. Maharaja Hastin is described 
ds ‘ extremely (atyanta) devoted to gods and Brahmanas ’ (No. 21) . 
As we have seen, the inscriptions are full of grants of lands and 
agralidras to Brahmins to help them in their life of learning and 
religion and performance of expensive Vedic ceremonies like 
Agnihotra and Pancha-mahdyajnas. Brahmins were respected for 
their piety by followers of all religions. For instance, a village is 
described as a holy place for its association with saints (sddliu- 
samsarga-puta) , while a Jain nobleman named Madra takes credit 
to himself in his inscription (No. 15) for his attachment (prlti) to 
dvija-guru-yati, ‘ Brahmins, religious preceptors, and ascetics.’ A 
royal family had its own preceptor or dchdrya. Queen l^ji^havati- 
gupta made a gift of a village to her family-guru, Acharya^fil|anlila 
Svami, a member of a Brahmin colony (agrahdra^ of Ck^ff/KS^as 
(those who are learned in the four vidyds) (El, XV. 39) .^^^'^city is 
spoken of as being purged of its sins and infirmities by the singing 
of prayers by hundreds of Brahmins engaged for the purpdSfe by 
its Mayor (No. 14) . Matri Vishnu is a rare example of a Brahmin 
king ‘ who was like a Rishi (viprarshi) , devoted to the duties of his 
order (svakarmdhhirata) , and performance of Vedic Sacrifices 
(Kratu-ydji) , well-read in the Sastras and Vedas ’ (No. 19) . 

A Brahmin was assigned to the Gotra or lineage by which he 
was known. The inscriptions tell of the following Gotras as being 
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then prevalent. These are ; Atreya (No. 56) ; Aupamanyava 
(No. 23) ; Bharadvaja (Nos. 56. 60, 81) ; Blidrgava (No. 22) ; 
Gautama (No. 26) ; Gotama (No. 67) ; Kdnva (No. 20) ; Kdsyapa 
(No. 56) ; Kaundinya (Nos. 41, 41, 56) ; Kautsa (Nos. 6, 21, 22) : 
Maudgalya (No. 56) ; Pardsarya (Ibid) ; Sdndilya (Ibid) ; Sarka- 
rdksha (No. 39) ; Sdsataneya (No. 21) ; Sdtydyana (No. 56) ; 
Varshagana (No. 16) ; Vdstda (No. 22) ; Vatsa (Nos. 38 and 41) ; 
Vdtsya (No. 56) ; Vishnu-vriddha (Nos. 55 and 56) ; Asva and 
Vdjt. Brahmins were also known by the Vedas they followed, e.g., 
Sdmavedi Brahmins. 


Though Castes were ordinarily confined to the pursuit of their 
prescribed Crafts, the inscriptions record some exceptions, as we 
have already seen. Minister Mayura-rakshaka was a Brahmin and 
so also was the chief Matri Vishnu. Minister Sikharasvami was 
also a Brahmin of the class called Chhandogas whose Gotras were 
and Vnjhi (Karamadand a inscription) . Kshatriyas also figure 
as traders (No. 16). 

There are also on record cases of inter-caste marriage. Brahmin 
Raviku'ti is manned to a Kshatriya named Bhanugupta (No. 35) . 

Kings were given to polygamy, e.g.. Chandi-a Gupta II, and 
Kumara Gupta I, as already shown. But the chief queen was 
possessed of a high constitutional status so as to figure on coins 
as participating in the king’s aivamedha. A woman had her 
sindhana ouf of which she makes a charitable grant (No. 62). 
Sati was known (No. 20). 

^Economic Conditions. The facts and data of economic life and 
organization have been already dealt with in the account of the reign 
of each particular king. We may here give a general view and 
summary of these. 

yrj" The outstanding fact of the economy of these times is the 
organization of industry or handicrafts under Guilds called Srenls. 
Their q^^ rate character is brought out by the seals which were 
issuedJBBffieni. The abundance of seals found at only one city 
likefl^^^HIk^^o what extent these Guilds played their part in 
the'I^^^^^HInfe of the country. These Vaisali (Basarh) seals 
bringJI^Bpthe Guilds (nigamas) of Bankers (sreshthts) , Traders 
(sdr^J^vdhas) and Merchants (kulikas) . Sometimes these Guilds 
fe^Hlpd themselves into a larger Corporation, as in the legend, 

‘ Sre^thi-Kulika-Nigama i.e., the Corporation of Bankers and 
Merchants. There are again many seals testifying to the corporation 
formed by the federation of the three Guilds of Bankers, Traders 
and Merchants. One seal also has the legend Prathama-kulika 
showing that he was the President of the Guild of M^rohants, As 
20 
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Dr. T. Bloch who discovered these Vai^li seals points out : ‘ It 

looks as if during those days, something like a modern Chamber 
of Commerce existed in Upper India at some big trading centre, 
perhaps at Pataliputra ’ (Archaeological Survey, Annual Report, 
1903-4, p. 104) . It will be apparent from these numerous seals that 
VaiMli in those days was a very flourishing centre of trade, banking, 
and business. 

Some of the inscriptions of the time of the Gupta emperors, as 
we have seen, bear sufficient testimony to the growth of these 
Guilds for which the established technical term is Srenl. The Indor 
Copper-plate inscription of a.d. 465 mentions a tailika-sreni. Guild 
of Oilmen, of which the President (Pravara) is named Jivanta. 
This Oilmens’ Guild was trusted even by a Brahmin with the 
custody of his donation to be held by it in perpetuity (djasrikam) 
under a contract which was registered (nihaddha ) . The Bihar 
Stone Pillar inscription of Skanda Gupta also records the creation 
of a permanent endowment aptly called akshciyanwi in favour of 
a guild of the town of Ajapuraka. 

The Mandasor inscription of the reign of Kumara Gupta II 
(No. 18) mentions a Guild of Silk-Weavers {Pattavd-ya Srenl) and 
its prosperous finances as shown by its construction of an un- 
equalled temple of the Sun. 

These Banking functions were sometimes undertaken by other 
bodies than these Srenls. For instance, the governing body of the 
Mahdvihara at Kakanadabota (Sanchi), the Arya Samgha with 
its Executive called the Panchainahdali, received a permanent 
donation for the benefit of its monks (No. 62) . Similarly, the 
Temple Committees also received permanent gifts of cash or kind 
for perpetual supply of some of the requisites of worship such as 
scents, incense, flowers, or lights, as shown above. 

The main point of banking involved in these 
that these Corporations gave facilities to private 
taking permanent custody of their gifts, the 
held intact as trust-pyoperty (akshayanlvi) . 
payment of interest o these permanent deposits 
spend this income on the objects mentioned by the 
they were paying interest on their deposits shows that 
investing to profit these deposits on.,.the)r own account, 
of the profit must have been greater thaji the rate of interest paid 
out. Thus these Guilds, acting as Trustees, gave great stimulus 
to private charities by guaranteeing their security against loss, 
embezzlement, or misappropriation. 
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The Gupta empire was based upon a money-economy, as is 
shown by the abundance and variety of types of coinage in gold, 
silver, and copper in circulation in all its parts. 

A reference may also be made in this connection to the con- 
struction of Public Works of Utility in those days. Glimpses of 
some of these are given in the inscriptions. The largest of such 
works is the tatdka or the reservoir named Sudarsana which was 
originaly constructed in the time of the Maurya emperor, Chandra 
Gupta, about 750 years back, by damming up the courses of the 
rivers rising from the hills near Girnar (Girinagara) by means of 
a rocky embankment ; but this embankment, in the time of Skanda 
Gupta, burst as a result of continuous rain creating a breach in it. 
The engineers of those days were, however, efficient enough to 
repair the breach within two months, and by executing proper 
masonry work (samyak-ghatita-upalena) reconstructed the embank- 
ment, with a length of 100 cubits, breadth of 68 cubits and 7 men’s 
heights about 40 feet. 

The second reference to these engineering works occurs, as 
already stated, in the Gangdhar Stone inscription of Visvavarman 
who endowed his city built on the bank of the Gargara with wells 
for irrigation (vapi), tanks (tadaga), temples and, halls of gods 
(surasadma-sabkd) , drinking-wells (udapana), parks (upavam)i 
of various kinds, causeways (samkrama) and reservoirs of water 
(dlrghikd ) . 

Similarly, the Mandasor Stone inscription describes how Lato- 
Vishaya was adorned with temples (deva-kula) , assembly halls of 
gods (deva-sahhu) and vihdras, with rows of storeyed mansions 
(pr&sdda-mala) like rows of aerial chariots {virndna-Tndla) which 
were as high as the hills. 


Political Conditions: Eoyal Succession. The Gupta emperors 
general ^g^m inated their successors on the throne. Chandra 
Gupta j|||»ounced his nomination of Samudra Gupta as his 
Council or Sabhu. The RiddhapUra insCrip- 
tioi^^^^^HHpal^uch nomination in the expression tabpdda-^ 
case of Chandra Gupi 'ill, his nomination by 
his fall^Wndicated in the expression tat-parigrikita (No. 4) , an 

No. 61 prepares 

the%:^^y describing him as the satputra of his father. 

Imperial Titles. The inscriptions already dealt with mention 
the foUowing titles usual^for the emperor : Paramadaivata, Parama- 
hhattdraka, Mahdrdjddhirdja and Prithivlpdla (Damodarpur Copper- 
plate inscriptions) ; Paramesvara (No. 46), Samrdt (No. 33), Ekd- 
dhirdja (No. 32), and Chakravartin (No. 39). The king received 
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the homage of his subjects in the Upasthdna or Darbar-Hall 
(No. 15). 

Local Kings. These are called in the inscriptions Nripa, Nri- 
pati, or Pdrthiva or Maharaja (No. 18), or a Mahdsdmanta, a feu- 
datory (No. 80). 

The king was assisted in his administration by a Chief Minister 
called Sachiva described as ‘ his third eye ’ (rdjnah tritlyameva 
chakshuh) (No. 17). 

There were also other officers attached to the royal household 
such as the Mahdpratihdra (the Chief Usher of the palace), the 
Vinayasura (whose function seems to have been to announce and 
conduct visitors to the king) , the Sthapati-Samrat (probably super- 
intendent of the attendant^ of the women’s departments) (No. 26) , 
and the Pratinartaka (who was the Official Chronicler or Minstrel) 
(No. 39). 

His Chief Secretary who was of the rank of a provincial gov- 
ernor is described on a Vairali seal as Sri-Parama-bhattdraka- 
pddlya. 

An important officer of the Palace staff was the superintendent 
of the royal kitchen called Khidyatapdkika. 

The king as a conqueror employed special officers (yxiJcta- 
purushas) to administer the difficult charge of restoring to the 
vanquished the properties seized by him (vibhava-pratyarpai.ia) 
(No. 1). 

'V Administrative Divisions. The inscriptions indicate a hierarchy 
of administrative divisions from top to bottom. The territory of 
the empire is called a rdjya (No. 55), a rdshtra, desa or viati^la,. 
The word prithivl (Damodarpur) is also used along with the word 
avani. Instances of these are Sukuli-desa (No. 5), Dahhdla-desa 
(No. 19) , Surdshtra-avanl (No, 14) . 

The empire or kingdom was divided into provinces. A pro- 
vince is called a Bhukti such as Pundravardhana-hhukti (Damodar- 
pur) , Tira-bhukti (Basarh seal) , Nagara-bhukti (No. 4£|ii|nd Utta- 
ramandala-bhukti (Gunaigarh inscription of VainMjj|^^Bj^. A 
province is also called a Pradesa, such as AirikiiiW/^^^K^^t is 
also sometimes called a Bhoga, and its Governor a Bh.^|||H|Bs. 21, 
23, 26, 27, 29 and 30). Below the province, and a p^t' rait was 
the Vishaya or district. We have reference in the insertions to 
the following Vishayas : Kotivarsha (Damodarpur) , Khdddpdra 
(Damodarpur 1, 2 and Dhanaidaha), Pancha-nagarl (Baigram 
Charter) , Lata (No. 18) , Vaisdll (seal) , and Antaravedl (No. 14) . 
A part of a district is called a Vithi in some inscriptions (e.g. Pdhdd- 
pur) . The Vlthl is connected with the series : Vithl-Mav^la- 
pdrsva-Grdma (ib.) . A Faridour grant of Dharmaditva mentions 
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the Vishaywpati of the Vdrdka-mandala. No. 39 of Fleet gives the 
series : Dhara-Pathaka-Grdvia. A Union, of Villages is called a 
Pefhaka (No. 25) and Santaka (No. 26) . Smaller units or divisions 
of a village are called Patta and Agrahdra (No. 22). 

ftovincial Administration. The Head of the Province is called 
Uparika-Mahardja in the Damodarpur Copper-plate inscriptions. 
He is also called Goptd (No. 14), Bhogika, and Bhogapati. No. 35 
employs a new term Rdjasthdntya. The term is thus explained by 
Kshemendra in his Lokaprakdsa : Prajd-pdlandrtham-udvahati- 
rakshayati cha sa rdjasthdniyah, i.e., ‘the officer who shoulders 
the burden of protecting and promoting the welfare of the subjects 
but the term is used for lower officials in Nos. 38 and 46. 

Sometimes, the Governor may be the king’s son (Rdjaputra 
Devabhaftdraka in Damodarpur Copper-plate 5) . The Minister in 
attendance on the royal governor is called Kumdrdmdtya. 

The Head of the Province was attended by a staff of private 
secretaries to act as intermediaries between him and the adminis- 
tration, and communicate his orders to them. These are called in 
the inscriptions Dutas., Dutakas, or AjM-ddpakas (No. 22). Thus 
these offices involved great trust and responsibility and were given 
only to the higher officers of the i-ank of a Rdjasthdmya and a 
Uparika. as the mouthpiece of the sovereign or the Head of the 
administration. For instance, a great frontier king Mahasamanta 
figures as a Dutaka who communicates the royal gift to the Kwnvdrd- 
matyas concerned, showing that his official position was superior 
to that of the Kvmdrdmdiya. It appears that the officer comple- 
mentary to the Dutakas was the scribe called Karmya-Kdyastha who 
put into writing the royal order and held the high office of the 
kings’s Minister for Peace an d War, (Sdn'dhiviqrdhika) (Gunaigarh 
inscription of Vainya Gupta). 

The provincial administration included the following staff as 
Heads of Departments as mentioned in the Vai^Ii Seal inscriptions: 
--.jII) Bald^hikaranika. the holder of the office of the head of the 
army military, bald dhikar aim (2) Dandapdsddhikaraiiika, 

the Chi^TO.t|ie Police (3) Ranabhdn^drika, the Chancellor of the 
militl^^^Stcnequer. 'vf^) Mdhddaiidandyaka. Chief-Justice (5) 
-A/'inaya-sthiti-sthdpaka. Minister for Law and Order (6) Bhatdsva- 
pati, Commandant of the infantry and cavalry. The Commandant 
of the elephant-force is called Mahdpiliipati in Gunaigayh inscrip- 
tion of Vainya Gupta. It also testifies to another officer who 
controlled five district offices, like a modern Divisional Commis- 
sioner. A Faridpur inscription of Dhamiaditya mentions an officer 
called Sddhanika who had to deal with debts and fines (sddhana) 
and was hence a judicial officer. 
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The Allahabad Pillar inscription adds the office of Sendpati or 
Comman der-m-cn ief. ~~ ^ 

The Mallasarul Copper-plate inscription of king Gopachandra 
mentions the following additional provincial officers : (1) Kar- 

tdkritika (Head of the executive) ; (2) Bhoga-patika (officer-in- 
charge of a bhoga or division) ; (3) Tdddyuktaka (Treasury 
officer) ; (4) Hiranya-sdmuddyika (Currency officer) ; (5) AiLrna- 
sthdnika (Supei'intendent of silk-factories) ; (6) Audrangika 

(Collector of the udranga tax) ; (7) Chauroddharanika (Inspector- 
General of Police) ; (8) Agrahdrika - (Superintendent of the 

agrahdras in the province). 

District Administration. The Head of the ' District is called 
Vishayapati. The civil station or the headquarters of the district 
bore the name of Adhishthdna. The office is called Adhikarana. 
The City-Magistrate is also called Drdngika (No. 38). Thus a 
VaiMli seal contains an inscription ‘ Vaisdll-adhishthana-adhi- 
karana\ The executive officers of the district are called by the 
generic names of Samvyavahdrl (Baigram and Nandapur Copper- 
plate inscriptions) and Ayuktakas (Nandapur Copper-plate inscrip- 
tion) . The District Magistrate was helped in his administration by 
• representative body of officers mentioned as follows : (1) 

Mahattaras (Village Elders) (2) AshtakulddhikaraT},ikas (probably 
officers in charge of groups of 8 fciiias or families in the local area) 
(3) Grdmika (Village-Headman) (4) Saitlkika (Collector of 
customs and tolls) (5) Gaulmika (in charge of forests and forts) 
(6) Agrahdrika (in charge of the agrahdras, settlements dedicated 
to gods or Brahmins) [No. 12] (7) Dhruvddhikaranika (in charge 
of land revenue) (No. 38) (8) Bhdnddgdrddhikrita (Treasurer), 
[El, XII, 75] (9) Taldvdtaka (Village Accountant) [No. 46] (10) 
Utkhetayita (Collector of Taxes) [El, XII, 75] and (11) Pustapdla 
(the Notary and Keeper of Records) . 

The District Records-office is called Akshapatala under the 
departmental head called the Mahdkshapatalika (Nos. 39. and 60) . 
The Department of Records comprised clerks who had tp^^(;ite and 
copy out records and documents. These writers are ^cglig^ D iviras 
(No. 27) and Lekhakas (No. 80), while the docume^Sflft^Palled 
Karanas (No. 56) and were kept in the custody of the Registrar 
called Karanika. The officer drafting the document is called Kartri 
or Sdsayitri (El, XII, 75) . 

Besides these officers with specified functions, there were also 
employed in the district o^ce what may be called general superin- 
tendents designated as Sarvddhyakshas (No. 55) under whom were 
employed men who were of noble lineage and called Kulaputras, to 
guard against corruption. 
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City Administration. The Mayor of the city is called Purapdla 
(Gunaigarh inscription) , or Nagara-Raksliaka (No. 14) . There was 
also an officer who controlled the Mayors of different cities, Piira- 
pala-Uparika (Gunaigarh inscription) . The Mayor of Dasapura is 
called Dasapura-pala (No. 18) . A city was governed by a Munici- 
pality called Pa/rishat, as in the case of the city of Udanakupa. A 
city had a special officer as a Superintendent of Dharmasdlds, who 
was called Avasathika (Mallasarul inscription of Gopachandra) . 

The Pahadpur Copper-plate inscription of g.e. 159=a.d. 479 
and of the time of emperor Budha Gupta gives new details regard- 
ing local administration. It refers to the executive officers of the 
district as Ayuktakas and to the city municipality [adhishthana 
(=city ) — adhikarana (=municipal office)] headed by (Puroga) 
the Mayor of the city (^Arya-nagara-sreshthi) . The proposals for 
transfer of land in the village are in the first instance referred to 
the standing non-official Village Council consisting of (1) leading 
Brahmins (Brdhmanottaras) , (2) leading villagers (Makattaras), 
and (3) representative householders {Kutumhbidh) . 

The Damodarpur Copper-plate inscription No. 3 also gives 
slightly different details. It composes the Village Council of 4 
classes of members, viz., (1) MahattarcLS, (2) Ashta-kul&dhikaranaf. 

■ (3) Gr&mikas, and (4) Kutumbinas (householders) . 

Sources of Revenue and Taxation. These are indicated 
in. the records of gi’ants of land specifying the benefits 
and immunities which the grants carried for the beneficiaries. 
These are thus mentioned : (1) Udranga (probably the land-tax) ; 

(2) Uparikara (‘a tax levied on cultivators who have no proprie- 
tory rights on soil ’ — ^Fleet) ; (3) Vata (unexplained) ; (4) Bhuta 
(probably what is ‘ grown as distinguished from ‘ withered ’ 
‘ vdta’) (5) Dhdnya; (6) Hiranya (gold) ; (7) Adeya (what is 
to be surrendered) ; (8) Vaishfika (forced labour, if necessary) ; 
(9) Dasdpamdlia [Fines from Ten Offences, viz,, (a) three offences 
of the body, theft, murder, and adultery ; (b) jour offences of 
speech, Bhrsh words, untruthful words, libellous words and point- 
less w.o*d«ij*«Tid (c) three offences of mind, coveting other’s pro- 
perty, thinking of wrong, and devotion to what is not true] ; (10) 
Bhoga (enjoyment) ; (11) Bhdga (share). No. 55 of Fleet’s 
‘ Gupta Inscriptions ’ indicates very well, though negatively, the 
obligations imposed by the State on a village rendered free by the 
king’s grant : ‘ It is not to pay taxes (akaraddyl) ; it is not to be 

molested by the regular troops or police (bhata) , outlaws (chdta) ; 
it is not to yield increase in its cow's and bulls ; nor in its flowers or 
milk, pasturage, hides, and charcoal ; nor any taxes on salt or wet 
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salt, on sale and purchase, or produce of mines ; it is not to contri- 
bute forced labour or surrender its hidden treasures and deposits, 
the klripta and upaklripta (unexplained) We may also cite in 
this connection the Poona Copper-plate inscription of Prabhavati- 
gupta (El, XV, 39) recording her grant of a village to her family 
Guru, Acharya Chanala Svami belonging to the community or 
agrahara of Chaturvidyas. The record enumerates the following 
exemptions (parihdra) carried by the grant : ‘ freedom from 

molestation by soldiers (bhata) and the king’s umbrella-bearers 
(chhdtra) ; not yielding the right to pasturage (chdrdsana) , hides 
(charma), angdra (charcoal), the purchase (kreni) of fermenting 
drugs (kinva) and mines (khdnaka), not yielding the right to 
increase of cattle ; not to supply animals for sacrifice ; not to give 
any share of flowers and milk, or hidden treasures and deposits, 
together with klripta and upaklripta (probably sales tax) 

Bengal Inscriptions. In conclusion, it may be noted that most 
of the Bengal inscriptions of the period are remarkable for the 
concrete details and data they contain as regards land-transactions 
and the light they throw upon the working of the village adminis- 
tration. These inscriptions may be enumerated in the chronological 
order as follows : — 

I. Reign of Kumara Gupta I (a.i>. 415-455). 

(1) Dhanaidaha Copper-plate inscription of g.e. 113=a.d. 432. 

(2) Kalaikuri Inscription of 120 =a.d. 439. 

(3) Damodarpur No. 1 Coppei'-plate inscription of g.e. 124— 

A.D. 443. 

(^) Same No. 2 of the year g.e. 128=a.d. 447. 

(5) Baigram Copper-plate inscription of g.e. 128=a.d. 448. 

II. Reign of Budha Gupta (c. a.d. 476-495) . 

(6) Damodarpur No. 3 Copper-plate inscription of a.d. 476. 

(7) Pahadpur Copper-plate inscription of g.e. 159=a.d. 479. 

(8) Damodarpur No. 4 Copper-plate inscription of g.e. 163= 

A.D. 482. •” 

(9) Nandapur Copper-plate inscription of g.e. 169=a.d. 488. 

III. Reign of Narasimha Gupta (a.d. 495-533). 

(10) Gunaigarh Copper-plate inscription of Vainya Gupta of 
G.E. 188=a.d. 507. 

IV. Reign of Kumara Gupta DDE. 

Damodarpur No. 5 Copper-plate inscription of g.e. 224= 
A.D. 543. 


( 11 ) 
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V. Reign of Dharmaditya. 

.(12) Faridpur Copper-plate inscription No. 1 of Dharmaditya. 

(13) Same No. 2. 

(14) Mallasarul Copper-plate inscription of Vijayasena and 

Dharmaditya. 

VI. Reign of Gopachandra. 

(15) Faridpur Copper-plate inscription of Gopachandra. 

Land Transactions. The evidence of these inscriptions has 
been already considered in connection with the reigns of the kings 
associated with them. It will suffice here to notice only some of 
its general features. 

As a rule, the entire cultivable land of a village was settled 
and distributed into holdings among its householders (kutumbinah) . 
Land that was required for a public purpose or a charity could 
not be taken by government out of these settled holdings of peasant- 
proprietors. It had to be taken out of the fallow and unsettled land 
of the village without disturbing the existing holdings (kutumhl- 
nnm karshana-virodhi sthane). 

Such land has been described by a variety of terms used in 
the different inscriptions. It should be (1) aprada (unsettled), 
(2) aprahata (not tilled) , (3) astamba (devoid of vegetation) , 
(4) khila (fallow), (5) samudayabdhya (not productive of any 
income or revenue) , (6) apratikara (not yielding any revenue) , 
(7) not causing any loss of revenue to the king by its grant or 
alienation by the king (na kdschit rdjartha-virodhah) , (8) utprati- 
kara (not assessed). 

But such land, though uncultivated, was cultivable. It could 
be profitably brought under the plough and would bring additional 
revenue to the State (upachaya) . That is why the State charged to 
its donor the customary sale-nrice (vikraya-maryddd) which it 
could bear. Out of its yield, the donor was also able to create an 
endowment to maintain his charity. It is thus called a kshetra, a 
plot that could be cultivated to profit. 

Land was required as a building site, for purposes of a home- 
stead (vdstu), or for digging trenches (sthala) and gardening 
(talavdtaka) . 

The grant of these lands by the State for charitable purposes 
was governed by a particular rule called nlvi-dharma or apradd- 
dharvia. The rule is that the charity must be irrevocable and a 
permanent one so that the land granted for it could not be given 
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away or transferred to any other party to profit as if it were private 
property. It was to be treated as trust-property aptly called 
akshaya-mvi, to remain intact for all time without any dimunition 
(akshaya), and inalienable. 

The inscriptions also show that the unsettled land of the village 
was government property. When a slice was ta]jen out of it for 
purposes of a charitable grant of the aforesaid description, it was 
done by government suspending its standing rule as to its non- 
transferability (anuvritta-apraddkshayamvl) . 

The government in making the grant had also to make sure 
that it was not to pay for the land granted any compensation due 
to its dispossessed proprietor (akinchit-pratikara) , if any. This 
stipulation also indicates that such land must not come out of 
settled plots and holdings, but out of unsettled fallow land (khila 
kshetra) . 

One of the Faridpur grants, however, mentions a gift of land 
which was not khila-or aprahata-but vdpa-kshetra, i.e., land 
which was ah'eady under cultivation, for which a higher price was 
also charged by the State. 

Plots were marked out from one another by ash (tusha ) , 
charcoal and the like (arigaradi), by pegs (ktlaka) , or by boundary 
signs (simdlingdni) which were prominently visible (drishfi-mitra- 
pravadhena) . 



f‘i,.vrK IX 



I'rained panel nf sculptiiics I'loin Deupfarli Temple Ic. 5tli Onliiry A.i). I in Jlnmsi IJisIrict, representins 
inur-armeci Vishnu l\in|; in Samutllii or ) ii/sti-iiiilrj mi the (insinie .Serpent Above. Brahma 

ira lotus ill the centre: on his rifilil. liulra uiul karttikeva. and. on left. Siva-lMrvati on Nandi BiiD 
followed hy an attendant. Heluw. live heroes and a female limine, proiiahly the live Fandavis and 
P?aupadi seen at the right end. Art-critics consider this sculpture as a masterpiece of Indian art, with 
Its unique artistic setting in a frame of pilasters and architraves in which the panel is sunk to look like 

a false window. 



Pciiaiicp (if Nani anil Naraxana (frnm Deoirarh Ti'ni|>lt'l 




PLAlt \1 



A sunk panel nr iiiehe in a wall nl llie Dcogarh Tempi.' reprefeiiting the Deliverance of the Lord 
of Klephaiit!! I Gajeiulramnkshal hy Krishna. 




PLATK XII 



iJcijuaili Tpinplr fiatc-way. with it? Jamb of four deforated posts showing from right 
to left; 

(ll l)oor-k(‘('j)(“r i Pralihilrl) surniouiilpd by foliated scroll {Fatrnvalli or 
Palrnlnlii I . 

l2l A female darner surmounte<l I*y figures of amorous couples \Milhinta). 

I-')) Another female dancer with other dancers above. 

Ill A Dwarf \Frnmalhtt\ surmounted bv the Tree of Prosperity l5r/ Vrilmha). 



PLATE Xin 




PLATE SIV 



Deogarh Temple showing the beginnings of the Sik/inin 
[as restored by B. N. Chaudhuri, B.E., A.M.I.E., M. R. San. I (Lond.) Archilcct, Calcutta). 




Restored Bhitargaon Temple of about 4th Century a.d. in 
Cawnpore and its restored porch (from Percy Brown’s 
Indian Architecture) . 




PLATE XVI 



Sculpture in Cave No. 3 at Udayagiri depicting tlin 
descent of Ganga and Yamuna from Heaven \o 
Earth, and ultimately, into the Sea represented hy 
its Lord Varuna. Gaiiga is marked out as standirig 
on her Vahana or vehicle, Makara (alligator) , and 
Yamuna on Kachchhapa (tortoise). This is the fir^i 
time that the images of Ganga and Yamuna appear 
in Indian sculpture with the revival of Brahmanism' 
under the Gupta Empire, and its conquest of tlioj.' 
countries associated with these two rivers. 


PLATE XVII 



Boar-Incarnation of Vishnu from Udayagiri Cave No. 5. With His right tusk, the God 
lifts up the tiny figure of goddess Prithivi out of the floods overwhelming Her, a pietuie 
of strength and determination in carrying through His cosmic mission of rescuing 

Mother Earth. 




FifiiU’e of Gijcl Surya a?* capital of a Fillar foiiiKl at Pav\a\a 
(Gwalior I of Gupta times. 





PLATK \1\ 



Frapnipiit (if lintel sluiwing mufic and dance found at Pawaya: 
Gupta Sculpture. 
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